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fBut ivhy should! dwell on the rigaa of declension ? 

I Does not the .church every where bear" visible marks 
of the divine displeasure f Is it not seen in the with¬ 
holding of divine influences? Can you not see it in £ 
the desolations which surround yon.?. In tha' cold- 
ness, tha dctddw, the woitdlinesa, the. rios which' | 
reign iniriyoui midst ? Do you not ft<el it in your 
otvriheart? ■ ' r . *■ V * ■ 

Tou are ready, then,.to confess your wanderings; ^ 
bat are you ready,to return?. This is the question, ^ 
and it deadrre* repetition. Are you ready to return ? - 

Will you wsnd^finliejr and farther, or will you re- \ 
tom? Will joa^i^tinue to gobackward until you 
becdiie'air’opem'flFpoicai^^crI you return? Wilt ^ 
you refuseTlo Prteir wliehrJdhcviiii calls, or will you j 
return 1 Jo ,'Vtxty where Cyoti are is misery—la * 
death; and the return will be attended with bitter, 
ness. For you mart return with weeping and with 
supplication* ; The btfcfcdtder inheart ahall;be filled 
with his ways. When he'i* arrired to-a- of 

his situation; when he becomes sensible of h^jpan- ' 
derings, calls to mind his broken vow^.'fEfcFfcv'' jm! of 
| the - ai rifle mercy and compassion, lus^gm&Tde, ^ 
bis neglected Bible and forsaken closet, his dfiapida- 
ted family altar, and the wicked excuses with which 
he has attempted 'to' justify his unworthy conduct, hts . 
heart fa overwhelmed in him, and he cries with Da- t| 
vid, There is ho rest in'iny bonce dwcaose of 
far mine iniquHte* are gone over? my head ; as.a'i 
heavy burden, they are Loo tea Vf-fof S&& ! 

Header, hu this been' -your experience t I wdl 
not luppose you are willing to continue in your back* •- 
sliddett jtaie^ . It cannot he that .you: are willing to : 
liverft?>sy /nnn.God and.under his frown. No; yon 
wjtj ea dr- yo^bcgjn. /eel_uneasy^di3- ^ 

satiAfydSvittf^fwraefq conscious of your wanderags;'. 
andyour sins are beginning to be a burthen too 
heavy for you. They have separated between you 
and your God ; they hove risen up oyer your head ; 
they are pressing you down like a grievous harden i ' 
Conscience condemns, God is dishonored, and jou 
arc beginning to be filled with yoor, ways! The or- „ 
rowsol God stick fast in you; his hand presses upon-, 
you; poor, woundeiI,bleedingchristianl poor,back- - 
sliddesi wanderer! O where will you go? where 
look for relief? The world yon have courted so 
earnestly and so long, cannot relievo you: ah.no, 
wanderer, therp is no relief for you but in the bleed-. 
mg aide of Jesus Christ l You must go to that Sa¬ 
viour whom you have wounded• you must conic* 
to him your sins; you must look bo him for peace, 
fie has borne your burden; cast it upon him; give 
yourself anew to him, and wander, no more! And 
■whenever the remembrance of youf rids weighs 
down your spirit, look to him wno bled u p°o 
cross, and in him you may find relief For the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us oik What love 
iras there 1 and what ingratitude in us to forsake that-, 
Saviour who loved us even unto death! Yetwhera 
la the Christian who has not wandered? And in 
m(*tv nf hw w.iml»>finiT*. who should not feel his sins 
a burden too heavy ? W. J. M. 
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A Burden too Heavy. 

Neither is there any rest in my bonea because of 
sin. For mine iniquities arc cone over my head: ■ 
i heavy burthen they are too heavy for me. I s. 

;t 4, These wonts of the Psalmist may be ap- 
priated by the returning backslider. It is sad to 
rk tiint Christians ever forsake their first love; and 
hink that they should ever depart from God, and 
ftrrw. rM. formal, and lifeless. So much ha* been 
ie for them, their obligations arc so great, tneir t 
ui'teiflenta so solemn, and so important results and 1 
[uenccs are & upended upon their fidelity, twit they! 
,uld ever walk with the utmost circumspection, 1 
i live witti constant watchfulness and pmy«- 
ell would it be for their peace and usefulness, did 
v always feel die solemnity of their position, and 
'i 2 ii .jniM wnrili v nf him by whose name they 
a caUed. Perhaps they once thought theyshould 
Lvays thus live. When they first set out in their 
ristinu course, they anticipated no seasons ot darU- 
ss, they feared no dangers, they expected no de¬ 
ne of interest, and drey were fully purjwscd to al¬ 
ly of no neglect of duty, no abuse of privilege, no 
gsatioa of vigilnn.ee. Hut confident in their own 
rength, they ceased to feel their dependence on 
a divine arm, and to implore with accustomed 
rvor the nid of that grace by which yione we caui 
, n d. Here was the beginning of their wanderings, 
ero was the first down-hill step—it was a misstep; | 
•re they fell and began to slide, and from this point i 
'ey have continued to slide downward and back- 

_:.i ♦ill *t.a nlqrminir wnrd. UacVJ-LIDEH. is WJlUett 

mn’thcir fcrehoii4i“m bold and .taring capitals. I 
'oiv they can neglect duty and abnso privilege with- 
it much remorse; and perhaps they ever feel and 
ly, in excuse or their conduct, the times are changed,: 
nrl existing circumstances justify some degree of 
r-rnissness, a little worldly conformity, a Mile de- 
orture from the sti-rn and rigid discipline and m- 
igrity of the gospel But kuthft Bible changed? 
las Christianity changed ? Docs morality fluctuate 
vith the times ? ia religion a weathercock, driven 
iilher ami lb it her by every wina uw mow* r /»■»,; 
religion isos immutable as its great Author; it u in , 
,|| J™, nml in nil rircunutan^- Uw «m« stem ami 
unbending tiling; controlled by no nrcamstaiiccs ; 
controlling the heart and the life in every advene 
„ a w as well as under the most prosperous sun. Ke 
liffious men may fluctuate in their feelings; they 
may have their lights and their shadows; but reU- 
rrion itself never fluctuates, never vanes. Its pnn- 
cipkfl are immutable, because they ore eternal, it 
■ - R berins v> think that, in hiscircuoutan* 


a little relaxing of principle will do for him; or j 
;i little worldly conformity may be tolerated ; or 1 
something of the strictness of religious practice 
J he relinquished; or that it is lawful for him to 
ess watchful and lew prayerful than he once ra;| 
•quires no prophet to declare that he has already 
idered far from the straight end narrow way. 
l the first nor the second step in declension has to 
taken; many step* have already been trod, and 
unhappy min has almost yielded himself up to 
"Teat adversary. All the devil would hare of 
^Christian iajuat to'yield a Ihtle, and try that little 
will gain the citadel, fill the hearts of the - saintt 
h sadness, and clothe Zion ip sackcloth! 

Sot only is bacltaiiaiug pcwsiDte, out were are ki- 
a, un^iuivoeal indications of U. The neglect of 
Bible and the closet—the closet! Ah, what tes- 
iooy has that to bear against us? There is such 
hing as being religious in public, while jeerct 
tics arc neglected. The life' of piety 10 
urch consists m the life of piety in the beans of m* 
vidual members; and the life of piety in the hearts 
individual members, and the lite oi piety m our 
rarts depends quite as inaett upon «*■«}*** l 

iblic exercise* If ibft Bible and ther closet be ne- 
iected, what avails our public artc-mbUes, our fast) 
jys. and preparatory lectures and rneeungs for pray 

r, and theservjces of the sanctuary, and the ordman- 
es? Declension begins at the closet door, A tor 

akeu closet,lender, is thii mark ot decleunouioa 
r 0 u ? And th»n. your tamily altar, has - that lollfcn 
o decoy ? Are you iraiaiDg up your children w/tlp 
mt even the forms of religion m your dwelling? 
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EMILY HOWARD. 

BY ANNA R. FARRAN. 

CHATTER i . 

a Earthly friendship blended 
Is a fragile shell; 

Truth is not intended i 

In its depths to dwell, 

Mournful truth to tell!” 

Marian Danfoeth was the daughter Of a 
proud and highly respectable family in one of 
our Eastern stales- Her mother, the only child 
of a distinguished clergyman, married at the 
early age of sixteen one of the most eminent 
physicians of the day, a man of fine talents and 
great celebrity, and who traced his birth from 
the aristocracy of England. 

Blessed with affluence, he retired with his 
young and beautiful wife to one of the loveliest 
villages on the banks of the Connecticut, where 
beloved and respected by all, their happy family r 
seemed to be a paradise on earth. But alas! all 
earthly happiness is of short duration, for sud¬ 
denly the father and husband was snatched from 
his loved ones by the relentless grasp of death. 

Though bereft of the object which alone made 
life desirable to her, Mrs. Danforth felt that an 
important and responsible charge awaited her, 
that of training and educating her young and in¬ 
teresting family, for the various duties and sta¬ 
tions which Providence might choose for them. 

As her daughters advanced to womanhood, 
she was extremely anxious that in marrying 
they would select such men as her heart ap¬ 
proved. She was ambitious and desired family 
distinction and wealth. 

While on a visit to an elder married sister, 
her favorite child, Marian, became acquainted 
with George Howard, a young man of promising 
talents, and of a respectable, but plain family. 

Marian had suitors to whom her mother would 
willingly have given her had she but consented, 
but as her plea was she could not love them, 

Mrs. Danforth was satisfied, feeling convinced 
that without reciprocal affection the Married 
state must be most miserable. 

Marian loved George Howard,and though she 
knew and felt that a union with him would be 
a disappointment to her mother’s high expecta¬ 
tions, still she thought and hoped that fortune 
might smile on them, and that George by his 
talents might become wealthy and famed. They 
were married, Mrs. Danforth felt that Marian 
might have done better, but she reproached her 
not. 

She moved from her native place to the state 
of New York, where during the first few years 
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of her marriage she was perfectly happy. One 
little daughter was given the young couple as a 
pledge of their love. 

Mr. Howard’s prospects soon toot an unfa¬ 
vorable turn. Instead of rising to affluence as 
Marian had hoped, he was evidently becoming 
embarrassed. Mr. Howard was one of those 
easy, unsuspecting beings, who frequently be¬ 
come the dupe of designing men j indeed he was 
not at all calculated for business. He was de¬ 
ficient in energy and decision of character. He 
never reached the summit that his wife aspired 
to. 

Bitter were the tears shed over her disap¬ 
pointed hopes and fallen pride. Fallen pride! 
It had rather increased. She felt herself enti¬ 
tled to the same respect and esteem in the circle 
which she moved as when in point of fortune 
she was on an equal footing, and why not? 
Was she of less worth than before? 

But Mrs. Howard was yet to realize thehollow- 
heartedriess of friends, or those who called them¬ 
selves by that appellation. Those with whom 
she had been brought up, her playmates, her in¬ 
timate companions, were one by one dropping 
her acquaintance; the faint smile of recognition 
would'meet her now, where once was the cor- 
didhgreeting, the welcome-visit. Hers 1 was a 
spirit that could ill brook such treatment; many 
a heartfelt sigh went forth as she viewed the 
' little Emily, a beautiful and interesting child, 
and 1 thought that-she-could-not enjoy those ad¬ 
vantages to which she was entitled, and which 
she desired for her. 

Possessed of a remarkably affectionate, but ex¬ 
cessively sensitive disposition, Emily was poorly 
fitted to meet the coldness, the deception, and 
neglect of those around her. She was a delicate, 
fragile thing 1 , that might be borne only by the 
softest breezes of heaven over the rugged path 
of life. But how frequently is it the case that 
those most sensitive are destined to endure the 
rudest storms as well as the most bitter disap¬ 
pointments. ' 

As'Einily grew up she lost most of that beauty 
which was so fascinating when a child; yet none 
coaid look on her without a feeling of interest. 
The heart of 1 tenderness which always bled at 
others woe, the kindly beaming eye, gave to her 
that loveliness which is 1 far more desirable than 
the -most dazzling face, when-destitute of the 
more substantial and fascinating beauties of the 
' minddnd sonl; 

MiicH' of her 1 time was spent at her 1 grand- 
moth’er’ff, where she cOuld enjoy many advan¬ 
tages which were not within her reach when 
at home. Mrs. Danforth, who was now 1 quite 
advanced in 'y^MVjdbted on Emily, and many 


| happy hours were 3pent under her 1 much loved 
| roof. Gifted with fine talents and natural abili-i ■■ 
| ties, Mrs, Howard was extremely desirous thatr 
j she should receive a splendid education, and 1 ; 
I be thoroughly initiated in all "the solid and>. 
; fashionable accomplishments of the day; but ! 
; from their limited fortune it was impossible - 
that this wish should be gratified. | 

Passionatelyfond of music, Emilymade rapid-;- 
proficiency in it, but from her prescribed means •, 
was not able to pursue it to that extent which 
her heart longed to. Indeed in all her- plans and 
projects for Emily Mrs. Howard was continually. < 
disappointed. Her husband by a constant series r; 
of losses and misfortunes, seemed apparently to-J 
have lost all interest in worldly pursuits. Be-4 
spair had taken such deep hold on him thathe, I 
ceased to put forth any effort to establish himself 
in his former position. Though he dearly loved 
his only daughter, and wanted her to become all 
that she should be, still he did not exert himself 1 
to that degree-to secure those advantages for her I 
that he might have done had he not yielded to ' 
despondency. 

Emily possessed an imaginative mind, always 
aspiring and hoping. She was keenly alive to 
disappointment and neglect, and had a heart 
formed to love with ail the devotion,that nature 
is capable of. Mrs. Howard trembled as she 
viewed these traits.in Emily’s character. How 
much unhappiness might be reserved for her. 
How could she, ,with her.-extreme sensitiveness, 
bear the neglect and" disappointments to which 
she would undoubtedly be subjected? How 
could sbe endure-to, see her looked down upon 
with pity, perhaps, or treated with cold indif- i 
ference by thosewho,ought to cherish and caress 
her ? Such were the thoughts, the feelings of the 
mother. 

Religiously educated, Mrs. Howard endea¬ 
vored to instil those Divine principles which 
lead the mind from earth to heaven; which me 
calculated to heal the broken-heart, to ease the 
wounded spirit. It was her earnest wish that 
this tenaer plant might be shielded in the arms 
of faith in a crucified Redeemer. Emily at on 
early age united herself with the church during 
a season of great religious excitement; and she 
received consolation from above in many a dark 
hour of trial. 

A few years of her childhood were spent 
among strangers. 

Mr. Howard’s business not being permanently 
settled he removed his family: from one city to 
another, which was -more agreeable to-his -wife’s 
feelings, as she felt happier, among strangers, or 
rather those who were-not acquainted with her ■ 
many revereee of. fortune. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ff "Write on the sand when the^ide is low, 

Seek the spot when the waters'flow; 

Whisper a name when the sform is heardj 
Pause that echo may catch.the word. 

If what yon wrote on the sand shonld last, 

If echo is heard ’mid the tempest’s blast. 

Then believe, and not till then, 

There is truth in the vows of men!” 

At an early age Emily became acquainted 
with Edward Lecor, at an academy where the 
latter was preparing for college. Thrown daily 
into each others society, a mutual attachment 
sprung up between them, owing perhaps to a 
similarity of disposition and feeling. 

Bora in the same village, their families had 
always been on intimate terms. Indeed Mrs. 
Howard had altoays looked upon Mrs. Lecor, 
though some 1 *years older than herself, as one of 
her earliest, dearest friends. She was a woman 
of devoted piety, a bright example to all around 
her. Mr. Lecor, who held one of the highest 
offices in the state, was in every sense of the 
word a man of the world. Deeply engaged in 
secular affairs, he left the training of hi3 family 
entirely to his wife. Blessed with such a mother 
and her holy influence, his children grew up all 
that could be desired. Edward, the second son, 
was destined for the law, but as close applica¬ 
tion to his studies injured his health and eye¬ 
sight, Mr. Lecor thought it advisable for him to 
turn his attention toward the mercantile line. 

Edward inherited all his mother’s gentle dis¬ 
position. Extremely diffident and retiring, it was 
long before he declared to Emily the fervor of 
his attachment; but they knew they loved each 
Other even before they whispered it. Vows of 
eternal fidelity were exchanged between them. 
Blissful were the hours spent in each others 
society. Emily loved with the pure and un¬ 
changeable devotion of woman. Wrapt in this 
drham of bliss she thought not of the future; no 
doubts of inconstancy ever floated across her 
imagination, while Edward, on the other hand, ; 
was always fearing that she would not be true ; 
to him—binding her by renewed pledges to be j 
his forever. But the time came that they must j 
be separated for a season, Emily was re-cajled 
to her home, and Lecor to a situation in a mer¬ 
cantile house. This was a bitter trial to two 
such devoted hearts: but they-cheered them¬ 
selves with the fond hope that a few short years 
would soon re-unite them, never more to be 
separated but by death. In the meanwhile a 
constant correspondence would be going oq be¬ 
tween them." Comforted by these considerations 
they parted. 

With much pain Mt3. Howard learned the 
fact of Emily’s engagement. Not but that she 


I highly approved of her choice, but knowing that 
some years must elapse before their marriage, 
she feared that Lecor, separated from the object 
of his love and engaged in the cares and business 
of life, would lose his affection for her, and 
knowing Emily’s disposition, she had no doubt 
of her remaining unalterable, and should such 
be the case her happiness would be gone for¬ 
ever. Blended with these thoughts she could 
not refrain from imparting them to her daugh¬ 
ter. With surprise not unmixed with chagrin, 
she exclaimed—“why, mother, doubt Edward I 
j impossible! You do not know how much.-he 
: love3 me !” 

I “I am fully convinced, raydear, that he loves 
you devotedly now, but think, in the absence of 
years, when other attractions present themselves 
as beauty and wealth, you the object of his first 
( and early attachment may be forgotten, and 
' knowing that such cases often occur, can you 
i be surprised that I should sometimes fear it may 
j be realized by you ? I tell you this that you may 
J learn to moderate your affections, and ever bear 
- in mind that there is nothing^certain on earth!” 

; Emily listened to these oft repeated warnings 
; with a sigh, but it was hard to believe that Ed- 
! ward could ever cease to love her. 

I year passed by. The lovers met again in 
: the place of their nativity—no change had taken 
place in either’s feelings. They renewed their 
vows of constancy, and parted for a longer pe¬ 
riod, as they thought, but a few months found 
him, owing to the many changes and reverses of 
a mercantile life, in the same city with Emily, 
established in one of the largest houses in that 
line. But did he fly to her? No! On the con¬ 
trary, it was months before she knew that he 
was living in the same city; and then only by 
receiving a letter from a friend, congratulating 
her in enjoying the society of one so dear to her, 
and from whom she had been so much separated. 

Surprise and consternation filled her bosom. 
She thought it must be a mistake. But she found 
to her sorrow that it was too true; and sleepless 
nights and wearv days followed this discovery, 
while various \rcre her surmises at the cause of 
his strange conduct. 

It is true his protracted silence had caused her 
some little uneasiness, bat she had attributed it 
to every cause but the right one—-to the cares, 
and hurry of business, the uncertainty of being 
able to write at the time specified, or the great 
distance and time required for a letter to reach 
her, so unwilling is the young, untried, unsus¬ 
pecting heart to believe in the inconstancy of 
man; bni when once tried how suspicious of 
every one! 

That Edward had ceased to love her she could 
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no 1 longer - doubt. But what bad caused this 
sudden revulsion of feeling was the theme, con¬ 
tinually dwelt upon. Many times would she 
start from a deep reverie and exclaim—“I must 
see him—this mystery must be solved—I ’ll.write 
tohim, and beg him to tell me why he treats me 
thus!” : 

But scarcely would her pen touch the paper 
before her woman’s pride revolted from the 
humiliating task. “NoI I will not write to 
him. He shall not trample upon me—let me 
forget, him, for he loves, me not.” But she 
found that it needed a more than human power: 
to turn the current of her affections, or to enable 
her to bear with any degree of submission the 
annihilation of .her fondest hopes. Forthesake 
of her mother, who watched with agony the 
effect of this trial, she endeavored to appear 
indifferent, and to show, as little as possible the 
true state of her, feelings. Deceived by, these 
false appearances, Mrs. Howard was lulled to 
peace; still thB mother’s 1 anxiouB eye would dis¬ 
cover the trickling tear, and start at the unfor¬ 
bidden sigh. 9 

Bat time, the assauger of all grief, wrought 
its healing power on Emily. It is true, the dame 1 
was not extinguished, but she had learned to 
smother and suppress it, she could think of Ed¬ 
ward, speak of him, and even look upon him 
with composure and apparent indifference. 

They had met, but no explanation was given. 
A faint apology under the plea of close applica¬ 
tion to business-was made for not calling, but no 
words.ofilove were.spoken. There was some¬ 
thing mysterious iu his conduct, the cause of 
which Emily could never fathom; he shrank 
from her gaze and avoided her. He ■ could 
seem to bear the reproach of those eyes which 
were once: filled, with answering kindness, with- 
out-evident emotion;, yet at times he would look 
at her with an intense earnestness, as if his very 
existence was swallowed up. in hers. 

chapter, i.ii . 

11 Pilgrim through life’s siraow, 

Hope’s deluded dove; V 

Would’st thou rest to-morrow 
In the ark of love; 

Speed thy wing above!” 

Tjhe sped on, and found Emily Howard in 
her,twentieth year, but not the same bright 
being,, that she| once was. The first gush of- 
youthful hope and feeling had subsided. Her 
young heart’s, affections had. 1 been blighted by 
the .chilling, frosts of disappointment. She had 
felt the neglect of the,world, and had realized 
the vanityof earthly friendship. Shelookedwitb 
suspicion!,on all. Wealth she discovered found 


many friends, and hid a multitude of faults, but 
excellence and worth if dres9ed-in humble garb 
were scarcely noticed. 

Among the gentlemen that called at Mrs. 
Howard’s on New Tear’s day, 18—, was Mr. 
Atherton and his only son. He bad lately 
moved his family, to the city, and had become 
a near neighbor to the Howards. 

Frank Atherton was soon a oonstant,visitor. 
He admired Emily, and before many weeks ac¬ 
quaintance ha loved; yes, with all the passion 
of, a first love. 

He was a generous,.noble-hearied youth, but 
gay, nay, even wild in his disposition. There 
was the playful roguishness of boyhood about 
him, but in matters of the heart and soul he had 
the deep feeling and maturer judgment of years. 
Indulged from early childhood, he had been left' 
to the unrestrained guidance of his own will and, 
passions, and had now arrived at that dangerous 
period;in-youth, when the principles and cha¬ 
racter, are forming- for life, where one step may 
change the course of good or evil. 

He soon won .Emily’s, friendship by his win¬ 
ning • kindness and devoted attention. She felt 
when meeting hi3 earnest gaze that he loved 
her, although he had not as yet ventured to de¬ 
clare his passion. But what were her thoughts 
of him? At first be was regarded only as. a 
brother. But at length the blush that mantled 
her cheek at the mention of his name told a far 
different story, and as she traced in his features 
a resemblance to Leeor, it revived former re¬ 
collections and feelings, and sent a thrill through 
her frame of undefinable emotions. 

Days and weeks glided swiftly by and increased- 
their intimacy. Not a day passed hut that they 
met; Emily’s countenance was once more lighted 
with the smile of pleasure, and the hours stole 
insensibly away in pleasant conversation, or in 
listening while engaged with her needle to some 
tale of sentiment or pathos, enhanced in interest 
to her because read by Frank. 

At-length, yonng Atherton was called away 
for a few weeks. It was then, that Emily felt 
the conviotion. that he was necessary to her 
happiness. Yet astonishment filled her bosom 
that her feelings should have so changed. The 
days and even hours of his absence were anx¬ 
iously counted over, all her former feelings re¬ 
vived, and she was forced to acknowledge to 
herself-that it was true she loved again with the 
same intensity as at first, 

Frimk returned;.and as he clasped her to his 
bosom he : poured fdrth the passion of his soul, 
and when he learned from the trembling girl’ 
that-it,was reciprocated, his happiness seemed 
to be complete. 
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“ And do you love me, Emily ?” he again and 
again repeated in the bewilderment of'hia joy, 
as if to assure himself that it was no dream of 
the fancy, but a pleasing reality. 

“You know I do I Why do you ask me?” 
she answered half reproachfully for his having 
doubted for a moment the fervor of her attach¬ 
ment. 

Oil I the bliss of reciprocal affection. What a 
world of happiness is concentrated in that mo- 
mentwhen heart beats to heart in unison. Is 
It not-a glimmering of that Divine principle 
which burns in the bosom of the Deity, a faint 
resection of that purified love which makes the 
happiness of heaven ? 

But now the avowal is made, does her heart 
vibrate with joy? Ah, nol she feels that she 
has done wrong, that Frank Atherton was not 
the person to whom her heart’s best affections 
ought to be yielded. Though he possessed trait3 
of character that had won her attachment, still 
he was young and inexperienced; his principles 
were not yet firmly established. He was unset¬ 
tled in business, fond of the gaities and amuse¬ 
ments of life, and easily led into temptation— 
hat it was too late now! She loved him and he 
knew it. 

It was now for the first time thaf Einily prac¬ 
tised deception toward her parents. She well 
knew that it would cause them infinite pain 
Were- they aware of the true state of her feel¬ 
ings, but no -suspicion had ever crossed their 
minds that anything more than a common 
friendship existed between her and Atherton. 
They had too much confidence in her to sup¬ 
pose for a moment that she would take any 
step in snch a matter without consulting their 
approbation and better judgment. 

How bitterly she reproached herself -for her 
blindness and folly. But must she give him up ? 
That would be worse than death! Perhaps he 
might yet become all that could be wished. 

Many and bitter were the struggles between 
right and wrong, between a sense of dnty and 
her strong attachment. At length reason and 
judgment triumphed over love, and she con¬ 
cluded that it was best they should separate— 
there were obstacles she feared that could never 
be overcome. There appeared to be an insupa- 
rable barrier between them. And it was far 
better that tbi&ir love should be crushed in the 
bud than when it had grown and expanded to 
full maturity. 

But not so readily would Frank coincide with 
her views on the subject, or listen to her imagi¬ 
nary forebodings as he called them. He was 
sure no earthly impediment could forever sepa¬ 
rate them. He promised to become all that her 


fondest hopes could realize, and was willing 
to i make any sacrifice, to pursue any course'of 
conduct that she should mark out-for him, pro¬ 
vided! he could eventually claim her for his 
own. He reproached her for having gained his 
affections; for trifling with his ; happiness, and 
said that his rnin would be the inevitable result 
if she persisted in her resolution! Could'she 
trifle with him as Lecor-had with her? .Was 
not her own happiness at stake ? How was it 
possible to resist such eloquent pleading? She 
felt that it was her fault alone, and that she 
alone ought to bear the consequences. In this 
state of feeling she promised to love him for¬ 
ever; but said that she never would become 
his wife till he bud so established himself in the 
world that her parents could have no just reason 
in refusing him. But many were her misgivings 
whether that day would ever arrive. 

Meantime hints were thrown at Mrs. Howard 
by her friends that there was an attachment be¬ 
tween Frank Atherton and Emily; but she was 
confident there was not the least truth in it. 
Still the supposition caused her some little un¬ 
easiness, it startled her, and she watched more 
closely their interviews, and at length imparted 
to her daughter her fears that such was the case. 
But Emily laughed it off. Her mother, however, 
insisted that, in consequence of the reports of 
their engagement, all intimacy should be broken 
off. 

It was now necessary to practise still deeper 
deception, to be more guarded, to manifest an 
apparent indifference to each other before the 
world. In fact they were willing to do anything 
rather than be separated. 

But not so blinded were Mr. and Mrs. 
Atherton. They had long suspected the state 
of' Frauk’s feelings. His restless anxiety, his 
inattention to his business, his unfitness for 
any duty, confirmed them in the belief that 
every faculty of his sonl was absofbed in his 
: passion. It was with. deep regret they per- 
! eeived the injurious tendency it had upon him: 
! reason, argumem, parental authority were all 
: in vain. Indeecrit requires a.more than human 
! power to stay the tempestof the soul, 
i Finding him proof against all remonstrance, 
\ Mr. Atherton determine*! to speak to Emily on 
! the subject. He entertained the deepest adriri- 
1 ration and respect for her, and would have con- 
! sidered it an honor to claim her as a daughter, 
I but he was well aware that there must be' o 

I great change in his son, both in character and 
disposition, before even he could wish such ar 
event. He had no doubt but that Emily would 
view the case in its true light, and that her rea 
soiling would have a very salutary effect upor 
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Frank. Influenced by these considerations, he 
. very delicately broached the subject to her. It 
was with extreme mortification she listened to 
him, vexed at tjte betrayal of so much weakness 
in.’ Frank, and at her own want of precaution, 
but she was. glad that he had spoken to her in¬ 
stead of her parents, for she well knew it would 
expose her to their severe displeasure, besides 
destroying their confidence. 

The thought of being considered by Mr. 
Atherton in any way a hindrance or draw¬ 
back to his son caused her no little uneasi¬ 
ness. Bitterly she regretted the hour when first 
they met. She wished they had been more wise 
than to have formed so strong an attachment 
for each other; again and again she resolved to 
sacrifice her feelings, to give him up forever, 
but was as often bound more closely to him by 
his irresistible persuasions and his devoted love. 
He was confident the day would yet arrive when 
all obstacles should be removed, when it would 
be no longer necessary to conceal their love, at 
any rate they could always be friends, and there 
was no use in adding to their unhappiness by a 
separation, when they might yet possibly enjoy 
hours of uninterrupted pleasure. Emily felt 
that a true friend was too valuable a possession 
to sacrifice, she would therefore trust him; still 
there was often an anxious foreboding that by 
so doing she was laying the foundation for in¬ 
creasing unhappiness at some future day. 

One thing Emily Howard was deficient in, 
and she fully realized it, and that was decision 
of character. She wanted firmness to carry out 
a resolution, the courage to say no, even when 
under the conviction that it was imperative duty. 
But where is there perfection to be found on 
earth t 

Harrassed by conflicts within and without, 
her health begnn to suffer in consequence, and 
it was thought advisable, for her to spend some 
time in the-country. She secretly wished that 
absence might change them both, but at the 
same time was convinced that it would require 
months, nay, even years to effect any material 
change in her. ™ 

Is it not true in all cases that absence, though 
protracted, conquers love ? 

It was a trial to them 'fio part even for so short 
a period. They missed the pleasant walk at 
twilight, and the happy hours they had spent in 
conversation and reading. But for this Emily 
had. to meet the daily reproaches of her mother, 
who, fearing that all was not right, was most 
anxious for her departure, hoping that if an 
attachment existed on either side or both, a 
change of scene and circumstances would effec¬ 
tually destroy it. (to be concluded.)- 
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“ Go to thy darling, false one, go ! 

And gaze enraptured nn her charms ; 

Sink nn her breast of melting snow, 

And court tier fond, luxuriant arms. 

Murmur ft fin in the ardent vow 
That mingles hope with fond desire ; 

Now paint the lover’s wish—and now 
Behold a wo-wurn wife expire, i 

Who* when her dearest hopes were flown, 

Anil thou wort guilty passion’s slave, 

Mourned o’er thy errors as her own, 

And sought to hide them in the grave.” 

Anon, 

Every country lias views peculiar to itself, and every county 
in our own country has picturesque embellishments exclusively 
its own ; nor arc the diversified charms which nature exhibits in 
her different scenes of awful grandeur, subduing simplicity, or 
towering sublimity, more various, or greater in number, than the 
taste of her admirers. There is an evident association, although 
no rules can be laid down by which to explain it, between the 
scenp-rv presented. and the temnerament of the enamored be¬ 
holder^ The mild and gentle are not fascinated by the wild 
uproar of the dashing cataract, the bellowing crater, or the fearful 
ravine; nor are the bold and irnpetuofis transported by the soft 
and easy landscape, the neat retired villa, or the unvarying sum¬ 
mer skies of luscious Italy; and yet in each there are indes¬ 
cribable emotions, blending with their childhood scenes, and the 
places of their birth, which never can be erased by the views of 
any other country. 

Allowing these desultory observations to pass for axioms, yet 
the admission must be made, that there are circumstances which 
not unfrcquently throw a halo of beauty around the most unlovely 
spots, in our imagination, or which give to beauty itself an im¬ 
pressing power, such as causes its identity ever to stand before 
the mind’s eye. 

I feel the correctness of this admission while I write it. Years 
have not been able to wear out the impression, nor have scenes, 
of every grade and form, weakened the sensations which cause 
my mind to turn mechanically to ihc period and the spot to 
which I refer. A gentle draw upon memory suffices to bring 
the minutim of my “tale’s particulars” into being, or to cause, 
by a process which philosophy cannot explain, a kind of mental 
resuscitation of the buried feelings of departed years. 
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My laic may, induc’d, bo denominated trite f and much do I 
wish dial such a charge were less correct than it is; I should 
then have the advantage of affording more pleasure, although of 
a painful kind, and of enjoying myself more gratification, in the 
conviction that fewer incidents of the same painful character 
were in being, than are now known to exist— 

. -«■“ But what avails mere wishes, 

Gooil though they he, kindly expressed, - 
And felt ns powerfully I Like a shadow 
To a starving man, or painted lire 
To one who freezes, or a limpid stream 
On canvass gliding, to one parched with thirst— 

They seem to mock, anil add to misery,” 

In consequence of a degree of indisposition under which I 
was laboring, during my visit at a friend’s, I was induced to 
accept the pressing invitation of the gentleman and his charming 
family, to prolong my stay at his hospitable mansion beyond 
the period 1 had intended. In order to afford me an opportunity 
of viewing the surrounding country, and, at the same time, 
advantage my health, he proposed, after we had taken breakfast 
one morning, a ride on horseback to the parsonage house of a 
neat village a few miles distant. I had before heard of the 
venerable person who resided there, and felt glad that an oppor¬ 
tunity was now offered me to be introduced to his acquaintance. 
I accordingly expressed my readiness to join my friend in his 
ride. 

It was, perhaps, as cheerful a morning as ever visited our 
world, since man’s “first disobedience” infected universal nature 
with its moral evil, when 

“ Earth felt the wound, nnd nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave sign of wo 
That all was lost.” 

The fairy hand of spring had thrown her many-colored mantle 
over creation. The time of the 11 singing of hirds” had fully 
come, and in many a happy note, from the monotonous chirp of 
the sparrow to the lofty song of the mountain sky bird, were the 
praises of the glorious Being w^o “ maketh the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to rejoice,” poured forth. 

A rich diversity of scenery and variety of conversation, gave 
to our animal spirits a buoyancy which extended its influence to 
every part of the system, and produced a frame of mind of the 
most happy and tranquillized order. My friend’s acquaintance 
with the venerable person we were about to visit had been of 
long standing, and lps estimation, founded on a knowledge of 
his character, was of the most exalted kind; hence he found a 
pleasure, by which I was happy to profit, in furnishing an in¬ 
teresting and detailed account of him. At every reference made 
to his views and exhibition of truth, his zeal, humility, his regards 
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and attention to the interests of his flock, and the affectionate 
respect in which he was held by all who knew him, my anxiety 
increased to meet him, and, unconsciously, I put my horse into 
quicker motion, and then, again, reined him in, to keep even 
with my friend. 

The interesting and happy description of a country clergy, 
man, which Goldsmith has given in his “ Deserted Village,” 
naturally entered my mind; and in almost all its characteristic 
traits, it seemed to find its counterpart, or fac-simile, in the per¬ 
son to whose brief hislory I was listening. 

14 A man ho was to all the country dear"— 

beautifully applied, but happily the following lines did not— 

14 And passing rich with/orfy pounds a yeur" 

Yet even this scanty stipend, little as it was, exceeds, by four 
times ten pounds, what too many of those who fill the same 
office should possess—those play-going, fox-hunting, card-playing 
race of patronized incumbents, or incumbcrers, and palmer- 
worms to our country. 

His stipend, of whom I write, did not reach the exorbitant 
sum of tens of thousands, nor tens of hundreds, a year; and yet 
it was sufficient, not only to place him (as all who fill the minis-. 
terial office should be placed) above anxiety of mind concerning 
the things of this world, but enabled him to exhibit, practically, 
the spirit applied to such by the apostle—“ given to hospitality.” 
Presently the tower of the village church appeared to rise out 
from a thick cluster of majestic trees, by which it was surrounded. 
Soon as we gained the entrance into the village, and as we rode 
along, I imagined I could discover the influence of the pious 
pastor even in the appearance of the people and things which I 
noticed ; and, mentally, I exclaimed, “ O that all the ministers 
of the sanctuary in our land were of the same description! then 
would murmuring and dissatisfaction cease: the sacred office 
would no longer be the butt of ridicule or the theme of profane 
execration; then ‘ God, even our God, would bless us,’ and all 
the people would turn unto him.” 

The soliloquy would, perhaps, have been extended, had not a 
quick turn in the road changed our view; for suddenly to our 
sight 

41 The village preacher’s modest mansion rose." 

It was a neat, thatched building, of antibabel elevation, its 
loftiest apartments being its airy chambers. Upon every part of 
it, comfort and contentment seemed visibly impressed. It stood 
back about thirty yards from the roadside. A gravelled pathway 
ran along the whole width of the building, to a distance of some¬ 
what more than four feet from the windows. From the ceijtre 
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of this path, and leading directly from the door-way to the little 
palisade formed gate, was another of similar, dimensions; while 
the intermediate space on either side was laid out tastefully in, 
flower beds. On the south side of the dwelling were a few 
acres of pasture land, in which the supplies of his dairy led and 
fattened; and in the corner of it were accommodations for his 
cow and a little galloway. 

Having dismounted and secured our horses, we walked' up to 
the house, and received a courteous salutation from Mrs. Goodall,. 
the worthy lady of the vicar. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats, Mr, Goodall himself 
appeared, and neVer shall I forget his form. It now stands 
before my imagination with only a little less vividness than that 
which actual vision could,create. Years seemed to have produced 
a slight change in bis manly form from an erect posture, and had 
silvered over his head with thinly scattered hairs, white as the 
blossoms of the hawthorn. His eye, that index of the soul, still 
retained its powers of silent eloquence, and-threw over a counte¬ 
nance of uncommon urbanity, a lqstre of intelligence, such as 
that organ, when good, seldom fails lo impart. 

We were received by him with the courtesy of a gentleman 
and the openness of a friend. A variety of interesting conver¬ 
sation concerning the signs of the times, the providence of God, 
and the glory and extent of his kingdom in the world, engaged* 
us for a while, in all which matters Mrs. Goodall took a sensible 
and modest part. 'After partaking of some refreshments, Mr. 
Goodall very politely conducted me to his study. Here again I 
was indulged with a survey of a choice and well-selected library, 
principally made up of the works of some of our most celebrated 
theologians, both of ancient and modern date. 

Shakspeare, in his pithy description of the movements of time, 
declares that with some it “ gallops withal.” At the period iu 
question, I found that with others, besides those the great bard 
has mentioned, time sometimes “ gallops.” With regret I per¬ 
ceived the hour had fully come when it became necessary I 
should say farewell to one whose fellow I 3hall not often meet 
again on earth. The good old man walked with us, through an 
angle of his paddock, to our horses, and then, with, an affec¬ 
tionate pressure of the hand,, and a kind invitation to visit him 
again, he commended us to the blessing of his Master, and left 
us to pursue our ride homewards. 

There is a species of curiosity indulged in by some, which is- 
execrable. It leads its possessors, in restless, prying scrutiny, to 
seek to dive into all the connections and particulars of every 
family, and with no higher motive, forsooth, than the pleasure 
of lmowing the affairs of others better than they know their own. 
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Such littleness of conduct evinces great puerility of mind, and 
merits every degree of reprehension which can be directed 
against it; and yet, while I hold and publish this doctrine, I 
confess that I felt an irrepressible desire to know more of the 
amiable person I had just visited. 

Every indulger in any particular vice has bis own particular 
method of excuse or apology for what lie docs. So, too, have I, 
in reference to my present curiosity; it was not a desire to know, 
for the idle sake of knowing, but from a conviction that addi¬ 
tional knowledge would give strength to my regards for the 
worthy object of them. But how to obtain that information was 
difficult to determine, or, rather, I could not conceive. All I 
could learn of, Mr. Goodall from my friend I had already learned, 
and that, as I ltave intimated, was of such a nature as to lead to 
a desire of more, rather than to satisfy. 

A few months after my visit to the parsonage, I was spending 
a cheerful hour with a gentleman of my acquaintance, when the 
estimable Mr. Goodall became the leading subject of our con¬ 
versation. Now. the object,.of rny solicitude appeared likely to 
be gained, my hopes were afresh excited, and, after I had pro¬ 
posed a few general questions on the subject, I found that my 
expectations were not more flattering than solid. I soon obtained 
all the information I wished, which not only interested my mind 
very deeply, but furnished me with the means through which I 
now give the sequel of my tale. 

Upwards of eighteen years had passed away, prior to my visit 
to Mr. Goodall’s happy residence, since, in accordance with the 
convictions of his conscience, he had given up a cure which he 
held in another part of the country, and came to reside on the 
spot where the claims upon his service appeared the strongest. 
At this period his family consisted of one son and three lovely 
daughters. Death had, however, a few months before, entered 
his domestic circle, and torn away from his arms the wife of his 
youth—the amiable mother of his beloved children. The man¬ 
agement of so important a charge he felt would exceed his 
ability, and distract his attention from the weighty obligations 
connected with his ministerial duties; and hence, at a proper 
time, he entered a second time into die marriage state, with the 
excellent lady I had once the pleasure to meet. 

Years had passed away since Mr. Goodall’s second union, and 
manhood began to brace the limbs of his son, while his daughters 
advanced fast towards womanhood, with every advantage which 
personal attractions and a liberal education could give. 

As in the family of the “ Yicar of Wakefield” there was an 
Olivia, so was there also in this, • She was the youngest, of the 
three, and, perhaps, the most lovely. But many a casket of pre- 
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eminent beauty exists, whose furniture is of the most homely 
character. Here it was not so. Fair as was the person of Olivia 
Gcodall, the adorning of her mind was equally fair. She either 
was not aware of her external attractions, or she thought with 
Solomon—“ Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord she shall be praised.” Her affectionate 
disposition and pious simplicity endeared her to an.extensive circle. 

Twenty summer suns had passed over her head, and her heart 
had never known a more tender emotion than friendship could 
inspire, excepting what she had felt towards God and her family 
connexions; but her reign of peace and freedom expired nearly 
with her teens. A piessing invitation from one of her sisters, 
who had already been some time married, and was settled respec¬ 
tably in London, drew her from the sylvan scenes of a quiet 
country life, to the glare and hustle of one of the most capti¬ 
vating cities in the world. To state what were her feelings 
during the hurry of preparation, or at the period of her departure, 
would be mere speculation ; these things, and others, connected 
with her journey to town, are easily supplied by the most morbid 
imagination. It will, therefore, be sufficient to my purpose to 
state that counsel, such as piety, experience and affection might 
be supposed to offer, was given by her venerable sire, and 
received by the amiable Olivia with devout attention ; and that, 
after four-and-twenty hours’ travelling, she reached the busy and 
gay metropolis of her country, and shortly after felt herself pressed 
to the bosom of her beloved sister. 

Sincere in all her professions, and artless as innocence could 
make her, Olivia judged of others by her own guileless n'ature; 
and hence, too soon fell a victim to craft, deception, and villany, 
of a rank, but too common, a kind. 

Among a number of respectable families, whom she visited in 
company with her sister, was a Mr. Freeport’s, a gentleman whose 
character and connexions rendered such acquaintance desirable. 
{But in every earthly advantage there is something to mar and 
deteriorate. It was here. The wife of Mr. Freeport was as oppo¬ 
site to himself as contrariety of character could make her. If 
the decided piety of ^ier husband was not a matter of open dis¬ 
like and ridicule, it was merely tolerated by her. Her public 
profession, indeed, resembled his; but her private conduct too 
plainly demonstrated, that hers was profession without principle. 
Boisterous in her temper, vain in her pursuits, and dressy in her 
person, she was the bane of her husband’s peace, and the de¬ 
stroyer of her own and her family’s happiness. Two sons were 
all the children they had, who, under proper training, might have 
hecoifie ornaments to society, and blessings to their connexions. 
But who does not know the influence of a mother’s conduct? 
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Who is not aware of the awful capabilities of which she is 
possessed, and the consequent responsibility attaching to such a 
character ? The ruin or preservation of her offspring, principally, 
as an instrument, rests with herself. 

It was fashionable for Addison, Johnson, Steele, Knox, and 
others of their day, who were distinguished as essayists, to hold 
up, by satire, to reproof, the unnatural conduct of mothers who 
deserted their children in infancy, by turning them over to a 
nurse, and, in after life consigning them to the care of tutors and 
governesses. But a worse, if possible, course of conduct has 
led me thus to diverge a little from my tale. Who caa but 
tremble for those whose cruelty is not snlliciently exercised by 
leaving their children to pursue the course their own depraved 
nature may point out, but who, abetting them in their practices, 
furnish them with the means yet more effectually to carry out 
into daring acts their enmity towards God? Such is, in too 
many instances, the case with mothers now; and such was the 
case with Mrs. Freeport in reference to her two sons. Unknown 
to her husband and friends, she furnished them with sums as their 
wishes desired, to plunge into every kind of gaiety and excess, at 
the theatre, the ball-room, and the card-table. As, however, this line 
of conduct was pursued in secret, an external profession was still 
maintained by the youths, to the deception of the father and others. 

Such had long been and such continued to be the state of 
affairs at Mr. Freeport’s when Olivia and her sister visited. 
However much the feelings of Marcus, the eldest son of Mr. 
Freeport, might have been deadened by his pursuits of folly, he 
was not insensible to the charms of the lovely Olivia; and yet 
they were too vitiated to feel the pure and holy passion, to which 
only, with propriety, the epithet love is applied. Every interview 
increased what was considered his affection towards her. The 
artless Olivia saw, and judging by what she saw, approved, and 
approving loved—yes, she returned an almost idolizing passion for 
a base and worthless counterfeit. The proposals of young Freeport 
were listened to, the character of t he wort hy father was forwarded to 
Mr. Goodall, his consent was obtained, and in about nine months 
from leaving the parsonage, the happy Olivia Goodall returned 
from it again to London, expecting to be the happy Mrs. Freeport. 

Everything furnished presumptive evidence to her, that she 
should realize at least as much of happiness as usually is known 
by the.happy in the married state. She was united\o the man 
of her affections, for her heart was wholly his; their circum¬ 
stances in life were more than merely easy, and her husband 
was kind and attentive. But the sunny brow of her jovs was 
evanescent, as is frequently the pageant which adorns the heavens 
after the falling of a summer shower. Unkindness succeeded to 
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inattention, and that was followed by partial desertion: home, 
for him, appeared to have no charms, and religion, po attrac¬ 
tions : still the affectionate Olivia neither felt nor expressed any 
diminution in her regards. She loved him with all the ardor of 
a woman’s love—than which nothing is more lasting, nothing 
more strong. She even displayed increasing affection, as her 
husband’s declined; and sought, by devoted kindness, to make 
his home the most delightful spot which earth could present, and 
to bind it and herself to him. But her efforts were vain, and she 
wept, unreprovingly, over what she could not remedy. 

Four years she had been a wife, and now two lovely children 
claimed and enjoyed her diligent and affectionate care. These 
became her chief earthly comfort; to train their infant minds to 
knowledge and piety, engaged all the spare time from other con¬ 
cerns which now pressed heavily upon her, and which, from 
their nature, should have been attended to by her husband. 
Still no murmur escaped her, no upbraiding word fell on the ear 
of him she still loved; much less did any intimation to her 
friends furnish materials for conjecture even that she was not 
happy. No! her own bosom, and the ear of God, were the 
repository of the secret of her sufferings, which to her were sacred. 

“She never told her wo. 

But let concealment, like a worm l 1 the bud, 

Feed on her tlnmask cheek; she pined In thought 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

« She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief.” 

It was no unfrequent thing, now, for Olivia to be left alone, 
with all the weight of business on her hands, for a week or two 
together. He who had played the hypocrite already to such 
perfection, had not lost the ability to support that character still: 
in fact, he played it not—it was his own. Olivia, unsuspecting as 
ever, for still she loved him with the strength of first love, and 
hence the glaring inconsistencies in his conduct passed off unno¬ 
ticed by her—gave full credence to every tale he told. Sometimes 
an unexpected circumstance connected with business was feigned, 
to call him to the counlry, in one direction, sometimes in another; 
on such occasions, she displayed all the tender affection of a wife, 
by hastening, with an assiduity which few could have surpassed, 
to prepare for his departure; and then, with her own hands, packed 
his portmanteau, lest any comfort should be forgotten—with all 
the devotion of a young lover, she bade him adieu, while he hasted 
to the scenes which he loved, and such as I forbear to mention. 

Once already had the profligacy of Marcus Freeport involved 
him in embarrassment. The marriage portion of Olivia was 
expended, and additional help was indispensable; for, without 
it, publicity would be given to the state of his affairs. In this 
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dilemma, the confiding, devoted wife, believing that misfortune, 
as stated lyy her husband, was the cause, so represented the case 
to her pious father, and he, relying on the statement of his 
beloved child, promptly remitted the sum required. This affair 
had passed away, when, one hue evening, Olivia was sitting 
with her beloved Marcus, as she fondly called her husband; the 
children were gambolling around them, and happiness once again 
seemed entering their habitation. Indeed, the kind-hearted 
Olivia always felt happy when Marcus was with her. She was 
now gazing on him in a rapture of affection, when a gentleman 
was announced, inquiring for Mr. Freeport; the servant was 
desired to introduce him; he entered, and, after a brief apology 
for his intrusion, exhibited a writ, by virtue of which he claimed 
Mr. Marcus Freeport for his prisoner. Olivia shrieked, sprang 
with a convulsive bound to the side of her husband, as if to pro¬ 
tect him, and fainted at his feet. Returning consciousness pre¬ 
sented her affrighted children weeping over her, who, with the 
servant, alone remained. Her husband was immured within the 
strong walls of a prison. 

During one of the days which her husband had devoted to 
pleasure, he journeyed with a female of fascinating appearance. 
The appearance of Mr. Freeport was perfectly gentlemanly. 
Struck with the beauty and accomplishments of his fair com¬ 
panion, he resolved to carry off the prize which was thus pre¬ 
sented ; and hence, assuming an air and consequence perfectly 
nautique, he appeared before her la conragcux et illustre Captain 
George Frederick Stanley. 

The beautiful Miss Maria Louisa Novell, after a courtship of 
a few weeks, was led to the altar, and became the deceived bride 
of an accomplished villain. In two weeks lie abandoned her. 

A few days only passed, and the public papers told a tale which 
Olivia would never have told. Her pious and venerable father 
read the heart-sickening statement, and instantly sent such con¬ 
dolence as his child’s circumstances required, accompanied by a 
request, that she would retire with herfamily to his parental abode, 
and make his house her home. She declined. Her heart still was 
his, who had basely spumed the purest, strongest affection. Her 
determination was fixed, and she awaited the issue of his trial. 

The morning of the day arrived—the case was opened—his 
marriage with Olivia was proved. It only remained to sub¬ 
stantiate his second marriage to make out a case of bigamy. To 
the “glorious uncertainty of the law,” however, he was indebted 
for a verdict, which, although in his favor in reference to his 
freedom, removed not from his character the blot with which it 
was stained. The marriage, indeed, was clearly proved, as far 
as the ceremony went; but that was rendered invalid by the 
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omission of one of the lady’s given names, and he was dis¬ 
charged. Even yet, with the fondness of a wife who deserved 
a better husband, Olivia loved him; and, on the day of his 
acquittal, waited for him at the door of his prison, and receiving 
him to her bosom, conveyed him in a carriage she had prepared 
for the purpose, to their habitation. 

The wound, however, which such infamy had inflicted upon 
the peace of the aged Mr. Goodall, bowed him down to the 
earth. “ I have,” he replied to a friend who paid him a visit 
shortly after, “ I have been poorly some time, and this last affair 
has been the breaking up of my constitution.” He continued 
for a while to perform the duties of his office; but, at length the 
village bell, which had for so long a period called his flock to 
receive the word at his lips, summoned the weeping villagers to 
follow to the grave the remains of their faithful and beloved 
minister. Olivia, too, like some scathed flower beat down 
beneath a desolating storm before its beauty had declined, sunk 
under the loss of her venerable parent, and the continued unkind¬ 
ness of her husband, whom still she loved with the unabated 
ardor of strong affection, and whose crimes she still sought to 
hide from popular observation. 

As the heavy hand of death pressed upon her heart, and the 
feeble pulse of life beat slower and yet more slow, she prayed 
for him; and while her -redeemed spirit passed gently away, 
and the whispered “ farewell" issued from her lips, her closing 
eye gazed fondly on him; and even in death, the placid smile 
which sat upon her countenance, seemed to express what she 
had during life so powerfully displayed— enduring affection. 
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FANNY’S FINE EDUCATION. 

BY MARY DAVENANT. 

CHAPTER I. 

; Fanny Wjsjldon was the daughter of a plain 
| but wealthy farmer, whose estate was beauti- 
I fully situated in one of the most fertile parts of 
| Pennsylvania, and the eye rested delighted On 
| the goodly prospect of rich woods and highly 
cultivated fields which spread before it, as one 
stood on the vine covered porch of the substan- 
| tial stone dwelling* which had been the home of 
| his forefathers for several generations. 

I Fanny was a bright, laughing, merry crea¬ 
ture, beautiful to look upon, and full of fun 
and frolic—she was, moreover, so indulged by 
< father, mother, sister, and brothers, that she 
< had a fair prospect of being entirely spoiled. 

< I say a fair prospect^For Fanny was not yet 
} spoiled. The same love which so indulged her 
f had called forth all the warm affections of her 
| nature—^affections which with judicious culture 
\ might have led her to be all that she ought to 
| have been—all in fact that her sister Martha 
j was; and Martha had been an indulged child j yet 
S now she was an active, industrious, amiable, end 

I with little of what the world calls learning and 
no accomplishments, a well educated woman. - 
“Well educated, without either learning or 
accomplishments!” I hear some gentle reader 
j slightly tinged with blue, exclaim—“the thing 
\ is impossible.” 

! Not so fast, fair lady. Learning and accom- 
! plishments are very precious things j but like 
\ Robinson Crusoe’s money in the desert island, 

| they may be very useless ones. Martha Weldon. 

| had no need of them. Her education was an 
| excellent one, for it fitted her admirably for the 
< duties she was called upon to fulfil, making her 
happy while performing them, and enabling her 
to diffuse happiness and comfort among all that 
were about her. 

Fanny had just entered her fourteenth year: 
her sister Martha being at the same time nearly 
twenty, when the quiet tenor of life at the farm 
was broken in upon by a visit from a cousin 
of Mrs. Weldon’s from the city, with her two 
daughters, who though very gay and fashionable 
people, found it convenient and agreeable to 
spend a few weeks in August with their country 
relatives. The Weldons^had seen nothing of 
their cousins for many years, for Mr. Conway, 
who formerly kept store in a neighboring vil¬ 
lage, had long since removed his business to 
the city, where the family from that time re¬ 
sided, keeping tip little or no correspondence 
with their former friends. But Lucinda, the 
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youngest daughter, was now in delicate health, 
and her mother knowing the salubrity of the air 
in that section of the country, wrote to volunteer 
a visit to her relations, which was received as 
one of the greatest favors that could be conferred 
on them. 

Fortunately, as Fanny thought it, this visit 
occurred during her holydays, so that nothing 
prevented her being constantly with Lucinda, 
who was but little older than herself, and this 
inseparable companionship opened a new world 
to the sight of our simple country maiden. She 
had from the first looked upon her cousins as a 
superior order of beings. The elegance of their 
dress, their various accomplishments, and the 
air of self-confidence and high self-appreciation 
which marked their whole deportment, awak¬ 
ened in her mind a painful sense of her own 
inferiority} and when Lucinda took what she 
called “a desperate fancy” to her pretty, lively 
cousin, Fanny repaid it with the most unbounded 
gratitude and admiration. 

The girls would spend whole mornings in the 
woods, now sauntering through its more shaded 
depths, then seated for hours on a rustic bench 
near the brook, perfectly absorbed in each others 
society, Lucinda was always the heroine of her 
own tale. She would tell of the prominent part 
she acted in the fashionable school where she was 
receiving her education—of her performances on 
the piano at Madame Dumonts private concert} 
of the beautiful dresses she wore on these and 
other gala occasions; of the balls she went to, 
the beaux she had, the compliments she received, 
until Fanny was ready to cry at the contrast her 
own lot presented. Nobody paid her compli- 
jrnents—she, though handsomer than Lucinda, 
had no beaux. Her school-master, oh, how un¬ 
like the charming Madame Dumont.' did nothing 
but scold. She could neither play nor sing, nor 
dance, nor draw, nor talk French like her cousin 
—she had never seen a ball-room nor a ball-dress 
in her life. Poor Fanny! she began to think her¬ 
self one of the most unhappy people in the world. 
Oh, if she had only been born a fine town lady 
and not a plain farmer’s daughter! 

The result of ail this soon showed itself in a 
formal request put by Lucinda, and most ably 
urged by Mrs. Conway, who soon brought Mrs. 
Weldon and Martha to her side, that Fanny 
should be allowed to accompany her friends on 
their return to town^and after a short visit to 
them, be plaeed at iSfadame Dumont’s board¬ 
ing-school, where she would enjoy advantages 
which Mrs* Conway assured her friends were 
**perfectly incalculable! To be sure, it was ex¬ 
pensive, but who regards expense in so impor¬ 
tant a matter as education, the benefits of which 


are felt through life.” So argued Mrs. Conway, 
a polite though good natured woman, who was 
never so happy as when managing other people’s 
business for them. Being anxious to patronize 
Madame Dumont, she at once persuaded herself 
that Fanny’s parents could not bestow a greater 
benefit on their child than by securing to her the 
very superior education that lady engaged to be¬ 
stow upon her pupils, and by degrees impressed 
the same conviction on the minds of her worthy- 
hosts. After long and various consultations on 
the subject, it was at length determined that the 
interest of a legacy left by an old uncle, many 
years before to Fanny, should be devoted to the 
accomplishment of this desirable object. 

However anxious Fanny was to go, it was 
with many tears that she parted from all at 
home. Her grief, however, was soon dissipated 
by Lhe excitement of the journey, and the novel¬ 
ties that surrounded her at Mrs. Conway’s, 
where she was to spend a fortnight in procu¬ 
ring a suitable wardrobe before going to school. 
This accomplished, Mrs. Conway introduced her 
to Madame Dumont’s notice, as the daughter of 
a wealthy relation residing in the country, where 
the young lady had been neglected, spoiled and 
sun-burned. The word te wealthy” had a magic 
sound to Madame, who immediately pronounced' 
Fanny ckarmante, and established her as a favo¬ 
rite. 

We cannot follow our heroine during her 
school career, as we prefer showing the results 
of it. It is enough to say that she did not at 
first find it quite as delightful as she expected. 
True she had fine dresses, and was sometimes 
taken to concerts, balls, and the theatre, of 
course merely to cultivate her taste and im¬ 
prove her manners, but her lessons were often 
hard and her teachers cross. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, Madame herself who taught nothing but 
the graces, was always in a good humor, and 
finding vanity a powerful stimulus, usually con¬ 
trived to flatter her pupils into an excessive 
fondness for herself, and a strong desire to win 
her approbation. But Madarpe Dumont wa3 a 
vain, frivolous and worldly minded woman, who 
thought little of the higher destinies of the im¬ 
mortal beings committed to her charge. To 
make them elegant, accomplished and attractive 
was with her the great object, and to attain it 
they must have fine manners, play, sing, dance, 
and talk French—all other matters were of very 
minor importance. Under such a blind leader, 
poor, 4 Fanny’s spiritual and intellectual faculties 
remained nearly dormant. At the end of three 
years she had acquired nothing but a smattering 
of useless accomplishments, unaccompanied by 
any really valuable instruction, while at the same 
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time she had imbibed a strong taste for dress, 
fashion, admiration and amusement, and a su¬ 
preme contempt for all vulgar people and pur¬ 
suits. 

chaftee it. 

The parlor at Mr. Weldon’s, which formerly 
had never been used except for company, had 
been since Fanny’s return almost exclusively 
devoted to her use: and her handsome piano¬ 
forte, two of her paintings hung above the cup¬ 
boards, together with a pair of ottomans, and 
a few prints and an annual upon one of the 
tables, gave the old fashioned apartment quite 
a modern air. Here Martha and Fanny were 
seated on a lovely afternoon in the spring. 
Martha was on the eve of marriage with a 
young farmer in the neighborhood, and Fanny 
had just returned from a visit to her friend 
Lucinda, to whom she was still quite devoted. 

The sun shone brightly into the pleasant room, 
Martha was sewing diligently; but Fanny, now 
a beautiful and stylish looting girl, was seated 
by the window, with her eye fixed on the lovely 
landscape, which clothed in all the luxuriant ver¬ 
dure of the season, seemed to breathe the very 
spirit of peace and joyfulness. But Fanny’s 
countenance was little in unison with the scene 
before her; her brow was clouded, her head 
rested on her hand, and now and then she 
sighed deeply. Martha had from time to time 
glanced anxiously at her sister, and at length 
she said, “Fanny love, what ails you?” 

“Nothing,” answered Fanny, with some as¬ 
perity. 

“ Then why do you sigh so sadly, dear ? Come, 
cheer up, and laugh a little as you used- to—but 
perhaps,” added Martha, smiling, “it is not gen¬ 
teel to seem happy now-a-days.” 

“Happy!” replied Fanny. “I should like to 
know how I can be happy ? I don’t believe 
there is any one in the world as miserable as I 
am. I only wish I was dead.” 

Martha looked distressed, but being by this 
time used to her sister’s words, she only said— 
“Fanny, that is a sinful wish.” 

•'It is not sinful,” said Fanny vehemently. 
“I am actually tired of my life in this stupid 
place, where I scarcely see a soul, and have so 
many things to trouble me. Mother has been 
talking to me for at least an hour about the idle 
life I lead, and telling me that. when you are 
gone she expects me to take your place, and 
to attend to all the things you do—the butter 
and chickens—and I don’t know what beside. 
But I shall do no such thing. After all my 
education to be made to work like a servant— 
a vulgar, dirty servant 1 But I ’ll never do it— 


never,” said Fanny, stamping her foot with 
great decision. 

“But she don’t expect you to work like a 
servant,” replied Martha. “Every farmer’s 
wife and daughter must look to these things. 
There is Mrs. Sterling at Farfield, who has had 
as good an education as you Fanny, and yet she 
often works all her butter with her,own hands, 
and cooks and irons too when she cannot get 
good help.” 

“ I don’t care how much she does,” said Fanny 
—“ I shall never soil my fingers with such things. 
People that work bard never can look like ladies 
—look at Mrs. Conway and Madame Dumont 
how different they are from mother—and then 
a real gentleman!—do you think he would come 
in and sit down to dinner in his shirt sleeves like 
father and the hoys do ? Oh, Martha, that is the 
; worst trial of all.” 

Martha smiled. “Then I don’t think you 
need be so very wretched. It would be indeed 
a pleasant thing if we could change this old 
house into a palace, and all of us into lords 
and ladies, with nothing to do but to amuse 
ourselves. And it would be very charming to 
see an elegant knight, such as we read of in the 
storybooks, rushing out of the wooded pathway 
yonder to visit his fair lady, instead of ray own 
Harry Grove in his plain grey suit—and yet it 
would be hardly worth while to make myself 
miserable because my father is not a lord and 
Harry a knight—I’m sure I could not love them 
better if they were. Ah, Fanny,” said Martha, 
as she bent over her sister and kissed her trou¬ 
bled brow—“we must be contented with the 
station Heaven lias allotted to us; and to do our 
duty there, is the true secret of happiness,” pnd 
Martha ran out to meet her lover. 

“ Martha may talk as much as she pleases 
about station and duty, and content, and all 
that, but I never can be happy at this old farm 
with nothing but vulgar country folks to speak 
to. And I never will be made a common drudge 
of,” muttered Fanny to herself, as her eye fol¬ 
lowed the light step of her sister who was trip¬ 
ping along the path by which Harry approached. 
“Howcan Martha love that man!” she added, 

I though a feeling of something like envy arose in 
; her bosom when she saw the rapturous smile 
! which illuminated his handsome face as he re¬ 
ceived her sister, and beheld the tell-tale blushes 
that suffused Martha’s cheek as he whispered 
bis fond greetings in her ear. 

“ She seems happy though for all,” thought 
Fanny. “ Heigh ho! I only wish I had a lover 
.—but mine must be a very tall, dark, handsome 
man, with Vair distingue that dear Madame 
■ talks so much about, and a moustache perhaps. 
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Then he must have a handsome house in town, 
splendidly furnished—and, let me see, I must 
have a carriage to visit in, for I shall go out 
almost every evening, and receive a great deal 
of company. Oh! I should be so happy!” and 
Fanny fairly forgot her troubles while dwelling 
on these delightful visions. 

The first part of Fanny’s wish was soon rea¬ 
lized. Martha was married a few weeks after 
this conversation; and at the wedding, which 
was a very merry one, Fanny, in spite of all the 
high airs she gave herself—or perhaps because 
of them, for men are strange animals—capti¬ 
vated the fancy of a very estimable youth; just 
the very person her parents most desired .she 
should captivate, but by no means the hero of 
Fanny’s day dreams. Instead of being tall and 
dark, he was short and fair—that is when he 
was not sunburnt—had light hair, and no sign 
whatever of a moustache, or of Mndame’s air 
distingue. 

But in spite of all this George Riston was a 
fine, handsome fellow, with a noble forehead, 
and a clear, blue eye, that gleamed so brightly 
and tenderly when it looked into Fanny’s face, 
that it is a wonder that she did not fall at once 
in love with him. And so she might have done, 
perhaps—for the first love flatters one’s vanity 
amazingly—but then ho was so country-fied: 
and instead of an elegant house in town where 
Fanny could see fine company from morning 
till night, had only a good sized farm, where 
she would have to look after kitchen and dairy 
just as her mother wanted her to do at home. 
So to her parents great distress, Fanny looked 
coldly upon George, who would, however, per¬ 
sist in loving her in spite of all her coldness. 

Meantime Fanny was very dull and discon¬ 
tented with herself and all about her. She 
carried her point with her mother so far as 
taking any active part in the household duties 
was concerned, but she could not make either 
father, mother or brothers submit quietly to her 
neglect of them. Though Mr. Weldon could 
well have afforded to hire half a dozen servants 
had he chose it, still he only chose to hire one; 
and on this one, with a half growing girl his wife 
was “raising,” as she termed it, devolved the 
whole duty of managing the large dairy, and 
other work connected with a thriving farm, on 
which a large number of hands was frequently 
employed. 

Of course there was always a great deal to be 
done, yet while the active, cheerful, busy Martha 
was at home, it never seemed too much for Mrs. 
Weldon. But now she did think it hard to have 
to bustle and drive about, and she a large and 
heavy woman too, while a grown up daughter 


was practising her music, or working worsted, 
or lying on the bed reading a French novel. So 
her mother often scolded and complained; and 
her father caught the echo and scolded too; and 
the boys were always ready with some hit at 
fine ladies who were good for nothing but to 
look at. 

“You have spoiled Fanny entirely,” said Mrs. 
Sterling, a refined and cultivated woman, now 
Martha’s near neighbor and best friend, as they 
were driving home together one day after a visit 
to Mrs. Weldon, during which Fanny had been 
displaying some of her caprices. “ She seems 
to be perfectly miserable.” 

“She does indeed, poor girl,” replied Martha 
with a sigh, “yet I don’t see why she should be. 
Mother always lets her have her own way. And 
as for spoiling her, I’m sure she has had the very 
best of educations.” 

“ There we differ, Martha,” replied her friend, 
“a few frivolous accomplishments do not make 
a good education—not that I undervalue accom¬ 
plishments, for when rightly used and not as mini¬ 
stering to our vanity, they refine and elevate our 
nature. There must, however, be a solid foun¬ 
dation on which to place them. They are like the 
ornaments you so much admired on that Gothic 
building in the print I was showing you the other 
day. 

“Without the stately columns and ground 
arches to give strength and stability to the struc¬ 
ture, those elaborate ornaments would only help 
to bring it sooner to the ground. Thanks to 
Madame Dumont’s wretched training, Fanny’s 
education has essentially weakened her charac¬ 
ter; it has made her selfish, vain and conceited, 
dissatisfied with her lot, and worst of all, led her 
to despise those whom Heaven has commanded 
she should reverence. Ahl if parents would 
only realize the fearful risk they run in commit¬ 
ting their daughters, during the most important 
years of life, to the charge of irreligious, worldly 
minded teachers, there would soon be an end of 
such manufactories of misery as Madame Du¬ 
mont’s. 

“Now even supposing that Fanny could sing 
and play like a professor, dance like a sylph, and 
speak French like a native, would not such ac¬ 
complishments be dearly bought at the price she 
has paid for them ? Where is the sweet, bright, 
joyous temper that once found happiness every 
where ? Where the humble, confiding affection 
that looked up to her parents as the first of 
beings, and to you, Martha, as her guardian 
angel? Where the active industry that made 
every duty a source of pleasure ? Where her 
pure love of Nature, and her holy reverence for 
Nature’s God?” 
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Martha could only weep, and in the depths of dence by repeating some of the compliments 

with which the gentleman had overwhelmed 
her, she retired to rest to dream of Mr. Fitzroy. 
But with her dreams came waking thoughts 
“A ver? pretty girl, really—who is she?” of a less attractive nature. How would her 
said Mr. Augustus Fitzroy to Lucinda Conway, parents like Mr. Fitzroy ?—and how would Mr. 
with whom he was dancing at a large ball the Fitzroy like them 7 The more devoted her new 
following winter. admirer became in his attentions*—for he did 

Mr. Fitzroy was a tall, dashing looking man, not suffer the first impressions in his favor to 
elaborately dressed, and witli an. air which though evaporate—the more this idea disturbed Fanny, 
it passed for stylish with some, by the more dis- She thought of the stylish Mr. Fitzroy at the 
criminating would be pronounced vulgar. Lu- farm; of how impossible it would be to make 
cinda’s engagement to a particular friend of Mr. her parents and brothers assume the elegant 
Fitzroy’s had just been announced to the circle manners to which she was sure he had always 
in which she moved. been accustomed; of how he would stare at 

“That is Miss Weldon, one of my earliest and their country ways; and how they would de- 
dearest friends,” replied Lucinda, who being : spise his “fmnikin” ones, as they called them, 
much in love was at this time very sentimental. : Then there were other things that they would 
“ Weldon—I don ’t think I know the name— like still less. Fanny soon learned that Mr. Fitz- 
is she of this place ?” asked the gentleman. roy was what is usually called “a little wild”— 
“She stays with us at present, 1 ” said his part- in other words a pleasure-seeking, dissipated 
ner; “her parents are relations of ours, and live young man, and she was too well aware of her 
about forty miles from town. They are very rich parents strict code of morals to believe they 
people, but very odd—tfo refinement about them, would look os leniently upon this defect as the 
Do you know they want to force my sweet friend gay world sometimes does. In short these diffi- 
to marry a man she cannot love, a common, un- culties took such hold upon her mind that when 
’educated farmer, and she so refined and beau- Mr. Fitzroy offered himself, which he did within 
tiful—with a handsome fortune of her own too, a few weeks of his introduction to her, Fanny 
left her by a rich old uncle.” \ burst into tears, confessed she loved him better 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Fitzroy, pricking than life itself, but at the same time assured him 
up his ears, and again staring at Fanny through ■ that she did not think her parents would ever 
his double eye-glass, “a deuced shame in them. < consent to their union. 

She is indeed an uncommonly handsome girl— j Mr. Fitzroy in liis secret soul thought the 
I must beg you to introduce me.” j same. He well knew that neither his cirenm- 

Lucinda promised to do so at the conclusion j stances nor his character would bear invest!- 
of the dance; meantime she enlarged on Fanny’s j gation, and that few parents would willingly 
perfections, her attachment to herself, and upon ] intrust him with a daughter’s happiness. Being 
the cruelty of her parents in wishing her to \ at this time greatly in need of the few thousands 
marry as they did. Fanny, who had already < Fanny possessed, which of course had been ex- 
been much struck with Mr. Fitzroy’s appear- j aggerated by dame rumor into more than double 
ance, received the gentleman most graciously, j their actual amount, he at once ventured upon 
danced and waltzed with him several times j the bold proposal of a private marriage, after 


her heart answer—■ where r 


CHAPTER III. 


during the evening, and when she got home \ 
told Lucinda that she thought him the most \ 
fascinating person she had ever seen. < 

“I knew you would like him,” she replied, { 
“he is so handsome, so elegant, so perfectly j 
well bred—quite rich too. Frank, who is very \ 
intimate with him, says he is doing a great j 
business. You can’t think how much he ad¬ 
mired you.” Here followed an exaggerated re- 1 
petition of Mr. Fitzroy’s remarks upon Fanny’s ] 
appearance, after which Lucinda added, “I am ] 
very sure he has fallen in love with you at first j 
sight, just as Frank Simmons did with me—ah, j 
Fanny l that is the only true love after all.” j 
Fanny replied by pressing her friend to her j 
heart, and after reciprocating Lucinda’s confi- ! 


which, he said, her parents would of course for¬ 
give them immediately. 

Fanny hesitated and consulted Lucinda, who 
was all for love and the romance of an elopement. 
“ It would be such a romantic, such a delightful 
denouement” Yet still some strivings of Fanny’s 
better nature made her shrink from so flagrant 
an act of disobedience. Mr. Fitzroy played the 
despairing lover to admiration; and just at this 
time Mr. and Mrs. Conway happening to awake 
to the consciousness of what was going forward, 
a summons was received from Fanny’s parents, 
^expressing their great displeasure at Mr. Fitz¬ 
roy’s attentions, and commanding Fanny to re¬ 
turn home immediately. No time was to be 
lost, as her brother was to come for her the 
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next day; and by the hour of his arrival Mr. 
Fitzroy and bis bride were far on their road to 
Washington, having been married by a magis¬ 
trate half an hour before their departure. 

Immediately on her return Fanny wrote a 
repentant letter to her parents, plepding the 
strength of her attachment to Mr. Fitzroy, his 
great attractions, and the knowledge of their 
wishes for her marriage to George Riston, in 
extenuation of her conduct. She was answered 
by her father in person, who refusing to see 
Fanny, placed uncle Abner’s legacy at Mr. 
Fitzroy’s disposal, at the same time informing 
him that Fanny’s selfish disregard of her pa¬ 
rents’ feelings, had proved to them that she was 
unworthy to be considered their child. Mr. 
Weldon spoke coldly and decidedly on the sub¬ 
ject; his pride and his affections had both been 
severely wounded; there was no weakness, no 
relenting about him, and Mr. Fitzroy felt that 
all hope of a reconciliation was impossible. 

Fanny wept when her husband communicated 
the result of his interview with her father, but 
soon dried her tears to dress for a large party 
at Mrs. Conway’s, where she was to make her 
first appearance in bridal splendor. The first 
person she encountered in the dressing-room 
was Madame Dumont chaperoning several of 
her young ladies, who, after embracing her for- 


would have his, frequent quarrels ensued, until 
violent love subsided into mutual indifference, 
and they only agreed where it would have been 
better had they differed—in the total neglect of 
all their highest duties, and their devotion to 
pleasure, show, and extravagant expenditure. 

Thus nearly two years passed away, during 
which no efforts were made by Fanny toward a 
reconciliation with her family, when one plea¬ 
sant morning in October, her sister Martha was 
interrupted in her usual household avocations by 
the entrance of her friend Mrs. Sterling. This 
lady had just heard from an undoubted source 
that Mr. Fitzroy, having made a most disrepu¬ 
table failure, had absconded, leaving his wife 
recently confined and dangerously ill. This pain¬ 
ful intelligence was communicated to Martha as 
tenderly as possible, who, in great distress, set 
off immediately to her afflicted sister. 

It was late in the evening when they arrived 
at Mr. Fitzroy’s door; no light was in the entry, 
and on their ringing, the bell was answered bya 
gruff looking man, who, after some hesitation, 
permitted them to enter. The man, a sheriff’s 
officer, informed them civilly enough that he 
believed the sick lady was better; but that the 
only servant in the house was in'attendance on' 
her. Martha scarcely glanced round the splen¬ 
did apartments over which her sister had so 


mer pupil with great impressment, and compli- ! 
menting her upon her husband’s air distingue , j 
seemed suddenly to recollect the circumstances ! 
of her marriage, and added, tapping Fanny play- j 
fullyon the cheek -“ah, que vous etes mediante j 
petite—fi done!” So much for a lesson on filial j 
duty. i 

Uncle Abner’s legacy, though much smaller ■ 
than Mr. Fitzroy had expected, enabled him to j 
meet some of his most pressing obligations; and ' 
a3 he soon after made some fortunnte specula- I 
tions, the young couple took a good sized house, 1 
furnished it expensively, and entered upon a style 
of fashionable living. 

Our heroine was now in the possession of all 
her vain and selfish heart had coveted. She 
was relieved from the annoyance that had dis¬ 
tressed her at home, gave fine parties, dressed 
elegantly, and went a great deal into compnny. 
But it is seldom that the love of two thoroughly 
selfish people wears well, particularly if its tex¬ 
ture is not composed of a more enduring material 
than that of mere external attraction. Mr. Fitz¬ 
roy, Smooth and specious in society, was coarse, 
ill-tempered and dictatorial in domestic life; and 
among all her accomplishments his wife had 
never acquired that very important one—the art* 
of yielding gracefully. This Fanny could not 
do. She would have her own way, Mr. Fitzroy 


lately presided, but leaving her husband and 
her friend below, she glided noiselessly up the 
richly carpeted stairs, and soon found herself at 
the door of Fanny’s chamber. 

A maid was sitting with the infant by the fire, 
while the nurse at the bed-side was striving to 
soothe Fanny, who seemed in a fearful state of 
excitement. Martha stood transfixed with terror 
—she would not have known her sister. Her 
eyes were deep and sunken, there was an unna¬ 
tural blueness about her mouth, her long, fait 
hair was streaming over the pillow, and she 
tossed her arms wildly about her. 

“Gone—all gone,” she murmured. “Left 
me to die alone—to die—oh, God! have pity— 
I cannot, will not die.” 

The nurse here whispered something to which 
she replied—“ Lucinda, no, she will not come— 
she is a beggar like myself—all through him— 
would that I had never seen him ! Oh, nurse! 
nurse! send for my mother—send for my sister 
—I cannot die alone.” 

Martha had by this time recovered herself 
sufficiently to advance to the bed-side, saying 
in a calm voice—“dear Fanny, here is your 
own Martha come to take care of you,” and as 
Fanny gazed wildly at her she added—“don’t 
you know me, Fanny 7” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, passing her thin hand 
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across her brow, “but where are my father and j 
mother7 Won’t they come and forgive me J 
now 7 I have been very wicked, Martha, but j 
I have been punished for it. Ob, the horrors j 
that I have suffered lying here!” ! 

It was in vain that Martha strove to calm her. j 
Suddenly starting up she exclaimed—“pray for j 
me, Martha—pray for me as you used to when j 
I was a little girl—ah, I was happy then!—but | 
I have forgotten all my prayers now, Martha,’’ j 
said she, grasping her sister’s arm convulsively, | 
“do you remember that awful sentence in the | 
Bible about the people that forget God?—and I j 
have forgotten Him for years—years.” ] 

Here Fanny’s agitation became so uncontrol- j 
table that Martha was obliged to call Mrs. Ster- j 
ling to her assistance. The physician came soon j 
after, and as he gave but little hope of Fanny’s ; 
recovery, Martha immediately despatched her j 
husband for her parents, that they might for- ] 
give and bless their dying child. They arrived a | 
few hours before her departure, when somewhat j 
calmed by the prayers of a clergyman Martha j 
had summoned to attend her, she commended ; 
her new born daughter to their protection, and ; 
breathed her last sigh upon the bosom that had , 
sheltered her own infancy. : 

Thus lived and died Fanny Weldon, one of the 
many victims of a false and perverted system of ; 
education, which neither fitted her for the duties 
of life, nor prepared her for its awful termination. 
Her miserable husband, who had defrauded all 
who put any confidence in him, has never re¬ 
turned to claim his child. She forms one of 
Martha’s happy household, where she is care¬ 
fully trained to fear God, to keep His command¬ 
ments, and to do her duty in that state of life in 
which it lias pleased His Providence to place her. 
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HEART HISTORIES.—PART FIRST. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


There is a multitudinous amount of Aunt Ma¬ 
ries in the world, yet he who has not seen our 
Aunt Mary, though he may remain in blissful ig¬ 
norance of his loss, has nevertheless sustained one. 
She has just sailed for the old country, and, dear 
reader, I intend to take advantage of her absence 
to tell you all about her. She is now, alas! in the 
Indian summer of her beauty—that is, in her forty- 
first year. Now, don’t turn away from my he¬ 
roine with a “pshaw!” and call her “ passes.” 
She is a most fascinating woman still, I give you 
my word for it, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that upon that you may lean as on a staff. I de¬ 
clare that she is yet beautiful enough to grace 
rather-thnn be graced by “Mary,” that rose-bud 
among names; yet elegant and accomplished 
enough to turn the heads of half-a-dozen young 
collegians in a week; yet mirthful and light-heart¬ 
ed enough to drive the blue-devils from the cham¬ 
ber of a confirmed hypochondriac. There is some 
secret in this which does not lie in mere personal 
gifts. True, she was very lovely from her earliest 
childhood, but many who are fairies at thirteen are 
frights at thirty. In the first place, she has always 
cherished a spirit of hopeful cheerfulness, in itself 
a greater beautifier than all the cosmetics of Gou- 
raud. It is her earnest and untiring activity which 
has preserved form and feature within the line of 
grace and beauty, while a genuine love of home- 
joys has kept them from the wear and tear of dis¬ 
sipation. The sole secret of her loveableness lies 
in her loving. All through her life, with the fear¬ 
less independence of a pure and lofty spirit, she 
has dared (like the angels) to love whatever and 
whoever she found worthy of that adorable senti¬ 
ment. She has never presumed to cage in narrow 
prejudices that dove flown to us from the bosom of 
God, to bind down its restless wing with the harsh 
maxims of a selfish philosophy, but has sent it 


forth again and again to fly from heart to heart, 
and it has always returned to her unwearied and 
unsullied. Yet is she no visionary, no wild en¬ 
thusiast, for her whole mind and soul are deeply 
imbued with that true spirit of poetry which is 
both the clearest sense and the highest reason. 

I will now, after this long introduction, let her 
reveal herself farther to you, reader mine, in a 
letter which she wrote for my eye alone and placed 
in my hand on the morning of my seventeenth 
birthday. It was suggested by a remark made by 
me the evening before, in all the confident wisdom 
of a school girl—an expression of my belief that 
first love is the only love which we poor mortals 
may ever experience, the Alpha and Omega of all 
we may ever know of the divine passion. 

The letter will be found to be quite fragmentary. 
It was a style of writing peculiar to her;—her 
conversation had something of the same character. 

“And so, dear Grace, you believe in first and 
only love 1 And how have you, while yet so 
young, formed so sage an opinion ? From poetry 
and romances, not from experience, or even obser¬ 
vation, I must believe. But ns I know such n 
sentiment to be sometimes productive of error and 
unhappiness, I have resolved to unfold to you the 
history of one all womanly heart. Grace, I have 
twice loved; once in my early girlhood and once 
in my maturity—the unsettled April and the rich 
June of my existence. Well do I remember the 
object of my 'firstand passionate love.’ His was 
a dark, stern face, of wondrous classic beauty, il¬ 
luminated with the fire of a restless and aspiring 
genius; a face where mind sat enthroned, but 
whence heart was banished. There was no ' love- 
light’ in the eye, no woman about the mouth, but 
alt was calm, proud, imperial manhood. His sta¬ 
ture was low, bis form alight, but in his loftier 
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moods he seemed (o tower far above me, and my 
weak eyelids trembled and drooped beneath the 
descending lightning of his glance. His voice had 
a clear, bold, imperious tone, which thrilled one 
like the note of a clarion. He seldom smiled; he 
scarcely understood mirth;—he despised sentiment 
and softness. Life was to him a deep and serious 
game; he played for its honors ;—he fed his soul 
on ambition and gloried in what he termed his 
manly unimpressibleness. 

“ Such was the being who sought my love, or 
rather commanded it. To others I had always 
been wayward, enthusiastic and impetuous, but in 
his presence was awed and subdued; even my 
pride, that crown of woman, was laid at his feet. 
But I loved him with a deep, wild, engrossing, 
ever-present love, which left no room for any other 
sentiment. Reflection, reason, even the cherished 
affections of years seemed overpowered and para¬ 
lyzed, seemed perishing in the glow of that raptur¬ 
ous adoration, dying a sweet death, like insects in 
the flame of a censer. As when one has looked 
upon the sun, its golden semblance long burns be¬ 
fore his gaze, so wherever I turned, shone before 
me the glorious image of my love. Had I any 
disquietudes, any little heartaches, Moore’s Lilis 
would as soon have confided them to her angel 
lover as I to him, who claimed me as his plighted 
wife. Should I come with my complaining strains 
to make discord amid the lofty music of a soul like 
his ? I tremble now os I remember how daringly 
I took on my soul the sin of so blind an idolatry. 
But there came a time when a vague fear, a name¬ 
less dread, took up its abode with me. 1 was like 
one who dreams he is walking in Paradise, yet 
knows that he is dreaming; like one who treads 
upon thin ice, beneath which he can almost feel 
the heaving of the waves. Even as I exulted over 
my love, I trembled lest this new star of my exist¬ 
ence should be blotted out, lest this morning dew 
of my life should rise in mist and float away for¬ 
ever ! 

“ May not this have been the warning whisper 
of my ministering angel, for Charles F— is liv¬ 
ing, and we are as strangers. Had our separation 
been caused by vices or positive faults in him, they 
should not be revealed, for affection once given, 
throws a sacredness, like that of the grave, around 
even an unworthy object. Had many errors been 
his, around them would my tenderness have clung 
to shield from all censure. Had the world hated 
and shunned him, one heart would have been loyal 
to the last; but the world looked upon him with 
mingled admiration and awe, and this was all he 
asktd. 

“Slowly and painfully the truth came home to 
me that he to whom I had given worship belong¬ 
ing alone to Heaven, did not and could not love me 
as I would be loved. At first I had been content 
with the admiring homage of his genius, but at 
last I began to yearn for the tenderness which it 
was not in his nature to bestow, for the winning 
words, the fond smiles, the endearing attentions 


which have been the food of woman’s heart ever 
since God made her loving and dependent. At 
last I saw it all. He was a statue, from the pe¬ 
destal of his greatness looking down with cold, 
calm eyes on the enthusiastic devotion of his wor¬ 
shiper. A lofty, spotless, unimpassioned embodi¬ 
ment of pure intellect, whose eddying currents of 
human feeling were only wide enough to circle 
round himself. I saw that the marriage altar must 
be an altar of sacrifice, a funeral pyre of all in my 
nature which could not then be merged in his; 
that my joys and sorrows, my purposes and life, 
almost my very identity, must not mingle with, 
but be lost in his. I saw that the fountain of my 
heart would expand itself when there were no 
waters to replenish it; that the garden of my soul 
would become a waste place when there was no 
hand to tend its flowers. 1 knew this should not 
be; I said it must not be, and we parted. 

“When Death bears a loved one from us, the 
sudden grief prostrates and bewilders; but, oh! 
the intense, exquisite anguish of the deliberate 
reveling of clinging affections, the tearing one by 
one the live tendrils from the living tree! 

“ Years passed away, and I loved again. But 
how unlike the idol of tny former dream! Edward 

C- united the winning softness of woman to 

the dignity of man. He was feminine, though not 
effeminate. He did nut wear his manhood as a 
Spanish grandee wears his cloak, wrapped around 
him moodily and closely, as for fear of displaying 
the poverty beneath, but os a young prince his royal 
robe, with, careless gracefulness over the richness 
and beauty it but half conceals. His mind was not 
like a cultivated plain, which but for toil and art 
would have been a barren waste; it was more like 
a prairie of the west, from whose bosom spring 
flowers and verdure spontaneous, but luxuriant and 
beautiful. He was tall, but never seemed to tower 
above me; be was fair, and his face wore a joyous 
expression, if so Testlcss a name could be given to 
that outlooking of a calm and happy nature;— 

A worlil of sunshine slumbered in his eyes, 

A world of sweetness gathered round his mouth: 

Ills quiet tones spoke gentle sympathies, 

As breathe of flowers the low winds of the south; 

and over all broke the light, but not the fire of 
genius. 

“So hod his beneficence endeared him to the 
humble; so had his earnest character and spotless 
life won for him the admiring homage of the great; 
so did the kindly feelings of the good and true 
throng around him, that I felt that even my un¬ 
speakable love was but the world's sentiment con¬ 
centrated and impassioned. Yet it was long ere 
we loved. The bud of that divine feeling was 
long in unfolding, for it was never to fade. Love 
has been called the rose of the heart, and the heart 
is too often made a hot-bed to force it into unnatu¬ 
ral and premature bloom. If it be left to the sun¬ 
light of nature, to the dews of innocence and truth, 
to the tending of the angels, what a joy to mark 
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its up-springing, to watch its unfolding leaf after 
leaf, taking from each passing hour a sweeter 
breath and a warmer glow till it stands in the per¬ 
fectness of its matchless beamy. 

“Our life has been singularly free from outward 
incidents of a painful nature, yet we have known 
some sorrows and heart-wearying cares. Yet we 
could not repine, as it was granted us to share 
them together. Above all, that willing confidence, 
that perfect trust, that delicious repose of bou! on 
soul which we bore with us to the altar, and with¬ 
out which there can be no true marriage, has never 
for one hour forsaken us. Nor have we been 
blind worshipers; we know each other’s faults— 
all, even to the most minute—yet ever as they 
have revealed themselves we have wrapped about 
them the white robe of forgiveness, and thrown 
over them the silver veil of charity, and thenceforth 
they have been sacred from the world. 

“ In conclusion, dear Grace, I would thus com¬ 
pare my two loves:—my first was an eaglet, caged 
by a master hand, submitting to captivity, but 
longing ever for his former freedom—remembering 
still the glad rush of his untamed wing. My se¬ 
cond was a gentler bird, stealing contentedly into 
the heart of her capturer as to her own home-nest, 
and folding her weary wing in quietude with a 
scarce perceptible flutter of delight.” 

Here closed Aunt Mary’s singular letter. Though 


eloquent for its simple earnestness, it did not con¬ 
vince me, for I took the ground that what she 
called her first love was in fact no love at all. She 
could not come near enough to Charles F 1 to 
love him, fnd had they wedded she would have 
been like the wife of Cato, who, her stern lord 
affirmed, never dared to cling about him but when 
Jove thundered. The sentiment she knew was 
admiration, gratified pride, infatuation—anything 
you please but that bondage of the soul in which 
the slave hugs his chains, that madness of the 
heart which the lunatic infinitely prefers to reason. 
She seems to have held the balance of power and 
to have decreed the parting, which she could never 
have done had she loved with all the blind devo¬ 
tion, the beautiful folly of woman. Our strength 
in affaires de ceeur is often pride, which must be 
roused by wrong or slight, and she seems to have 
received neither the one nor the other. With her 
second love I found no fault, though it seemed a 
little too much like "walking by sight" to be 
charmittgly feminine; but to her first experience I 
could not allow the name she had given—so I re¬ 
mained in statu quo till I was convinced by more 
“powerful means.” The history of my final con¬ 
version to a belief in the actual existence of a se¬ 
cond love, deeper, stronger and fur more beautiful 
than a first, shall be the subject of the next sketch 
of, Thine, dear reader, 

Grace Greenwood. 
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sprung up in her heart for the stranger. But Kathsime did not know 
this. 

Mrs Thornton Was an English gentlewoman of the old school, such as 
exist in the nooks where the manufacturing whirlpool has not yet swal¬ 
lowed and mingled the gradations of ancieutgentry, yeoman, and farmers. 
Dignified, reserved, but not forbidding—kind to the poor fiom nature and 
from custom—loving her children with a deep not openly-shown affect ion, 
the sole remaining tie of a long-widowed heart—such was Owen's mother. 
John Thornton, her eldest son, the squire of the village, was the very op¬ 
posite of his brother—bold, manly, reckless—the best hunter and best 
fox hunter for miles round. Devoted to these sports, he lived unmarried 
with ins mother and sisters at the Hall. Of these three sisters we must 
now speak, for it was to them that Katharine chiefly looked for socie¬ 
ty and affection. 

Miss Thornton, the eldest, was what the world despitefully terms on old 
maid. She might once have been handsome, but her yonnger sisters never 
remembered her otherwise but as she uuw appeared—a gentle end ladylike 
woman of middle age. There bad been some shadow over her youth, O wen 
told bis wife—some old and lost love; but no one ever spoke ol it now. A 

. i i ...» __ i.t_?_. ..i.i at_i i_t__ j 


1 Did 


‘ Do you really not know who she is V said Florence, surprised, 
my brother never speak ot Mary Wynn V 
‘ No indeed: is that her name V 
* Yes: she was Owen’s first love ’ 

An uneasy sensation made the young wife start, and looked fixedly 
iOwen’s first love; but then she laughed, and asked Florence to tell her 
more. 

1 1 hardly know if I ought,’ said the mischief-loving girl. 1 It is years ago; 
Owen was very young; and I do not suppose he long remembered, though 
he certainly loved her at the time ; but,’ added Florence gravely, 1 1 know 
how much she loved him, and how deeply sho suffered ; lor she was, and 
is, my dearest friend. However, she may have forgotten him now. She 
seemed pleased to see you, and speaks cheerfully to Owen. Poor Mary 1 I 
hope she has forgotten her 1 first love,’ as he has her.’ 

No more was said about Mary Wynn, hut Katharine became thoughtful 
and silent: not that she doubted Owen’s strong aflection for herself, but no 
woman ever really likes to hear that her husband once bad a 1 first 
love.’ And yei Florence was right; Owen had entirely forgotten his boy¬ 
ish flame. It is seldom that such endure; and perhaps it is well; for the 


broken heart is rare—blessings to old Time, the benevolent healer of all silvery veil of romance and fancy which enshrouds man's fir-,1 idol, would 
sorrows, for the same. And il some coldness was left in Elizabeth Thorn* infallibly, when removed, leave an image lar below the ideal standard of 


tun’s heart, which gave a slight tinge to her manners, it was all that now re¬ 
mained of her early sorrows. Agnes, the second, was one of those every 
day characters that are constantly met with—neither plain nor pretty, 
neither disagreeable nor particularly winning; bat Florence, the 
youngest, was a beautiful and accomplished girl, and Owen’s dar¬ 
ling sis.er. Cd hei Katharine hud often heard, and had longed to see her; 
but when they really met, she was disappointed. There was an evident 
constraint in her sister-in-law’s manner towards her. Florence seemed to 
watch eagerly every word, every action, of her brother's wife; and then 

Owen thought so much of her. Every new oruamentin the house, or im- _ 

provement in the garden, was the result of Florence's taste, until tlm youug bond between Katharine Thornton and her sister-in law was gradually 
wite became weaned of hearing ‘Florence did that,’ ‘ Florence Baid so and loosening ; and her quick eyes were ever discovering failings, andlier mind 
so.’ Foolish Katharine ! sho was absolutely becoming jealouB; while Flo* becoming more alive to unworthy suspicions. Florence’s mirth-loving 
recce, on her purt, though of sweet temper m the main, almost looked upon nature was to her full ol bitter sarcasm ; Elizabeth’s gentle gravity, which 
her beautiful sister-in-law us a rival. had interested her so much, appeared only the hypocrisy t>! self-assumed 

Now camo various trilling vexations, which jarred on the spirit of the goodness ; and Agnes’s indolence was insupportable. Katherine fancied 
• • ’ ' ... - i 1 -*” :,u ~ — -* ■*■’*'■"'• ■* - her husband love her less ; and even Owen fell the re- 


icii iDiiiMvcu, leave tin iuiqku iui uciuw mcai suiuuaiu Ul 

perfection. Neverlheleas, Katharine, full of the happy fulfilment ofher 
own youug love, felt perhaps more than Mary Wynn did herself. Had she 
known how much deeper and stronger is the love ol fhe man than of the boy, 
or the woman than of the romantic girl, Katharine would not have so 
closely watched her husband and Mary Wynn, nor have returned home 
with such a weight upon her heart. 

Mary Wynn left the Hall, went home, and was forgotten: but still her 
visit had left a painful impression on Owen’s wife. Katharine thought that 
much of Florence's distaste,to herself—aversion it could hardly be called— 
arose from her strong love and sympathy for Mary Wynn. Day by day the 


youug bride, and often contracted her fair brow with a frown, at which she mey tried to make 

herself wus the first to laugh and blush when the trivial cause that brought suits of her haish doubts in her changed manner and anxious looks. Hus- 


it thither was past. Kutliuriuo had borne nobly the loss of parents, of home, band u nd wife loved one ano her still”; but the perfect sunshine of all-hal- 
und many great sorrows too heavy for one so young; but tiow, in the midsi lowing, all-forgiving love was gone *, and what trifles, what mere shadows, 
of her happiness, innumerable mmur things arose to annoy her. She was had done this I 


so anxious that her sisters should love her; and yet it seemed that they 
always happened to visit the rectory when its young mistress was chafed 
by some household disaster; and Agnes looked grave, and praised Eugtist 
ways acid habits in a tune which made Katharine’s Highland bluod rush tc 
her brow, while Florence laughed at her, and Miss Thornton talked of pa¬ 
tience and tho beauty of gentleness of temper. And, in truth, this latter qua 

lily was what Katharine solely wanted. She was a high spirited woman, o _ 

strong deep toolings, but she wonted that meek loving spirit * which endur* soli—the kind, good-principled, affectionate Owen—Katharine bad nough 
eth all things;’ aud she lelt too keenly those chance words and looks ir toeomplaiu; and of his family, the very knowledge that they werenii 
which even the best of people will at times indulge, not knowing how very should have sealed her lips. 

bitterly some ot them rankle in tho memory of uaotlier. Fortunately for Katharine, her friend, Mrs Lindsay, was wise as well as 

Katharine certainly loved Mrs Thornton much, perhaps more than she did tiad, ami candid, although gentle, was the reproof she gave to the young 
er sisters. It might be that she saw a likeness to Owen in his motber’i ; w jf r . 


In her unhappiness, Katharine's mind tamed regretfully to her old Scot' 
tish home, and lingered sinfully on many former joys. At last her over¬ 
burdened heart would find vent: she told all the doubts and troublea of her 
wedded life to an old and dear friend—tho wile ol her former guardian.— 
In this Katharine was wrong, very wrong. Such trials, even when they 
amount to real grief, should tie hidden in the depths of the heart; no eye 
should see them—no ear should hear them. True, of her husband him- 

;ht 


MINOR TRIALS. 


t STORY OF BYBRT.DAT LITE 

The prick of a pin often gives more acute pain than the gash inflicted by 
a lancet. So, as we pass through life, our minor sorrows are frequently 
harder to hear than our great afflictions. Very heavy troubles either dead- 


face; and how suddenly, how immediately, does the heart cling to such i 
resemblance to one beloved, even when traced in a passing stranger I Still 
Katharine’s sensitive temper faucied that the reserved aud sedate manner ol 


Katharine’s sensitive temper 
Mrs Thornton sprung from an unloving heart, 

1 1 would luve her if oho would lot me!' thought the young wife many 
< Rnt I leap neither she nor anv of them love me.’ 


Von aro young, and I am old,’ sho wrote, ‘ therefore, Katharine, listen to 
me with patience. You toll me how much you are tried—ask ol your own 
heart, have you been entirely iu the right 1 Is there ia you no discontent 

_no readiness to compare old things with now—no suspicions quickneBS 

in detecting slight tailings, that, perchance, would best be past over with a 
loving blindness'! Katharine, you came a stranger to your husband’s homo 



And thus it is that we often see those whom wo had most reverenced for : ay[naulS- ° is ne( , ded ; J U B f a °,i| y bound together for life. And as for their want of 

naving nobly borne great trials, the first to sink under lesser ones. However Katharine had her husband still; his love was unchanged, i 0V e—if tlioy seo that you feel as one of them, which indeed you are; that 

But enough of this moralising strain, into which we aro too prone to fall Hefg ^ baetl „ a ; uedj not oy outward beauty or dazzling talent, but, as the ^ a certain degree you “ forget your own people, aud your father’s house,” 
There is no sermou so good as example, and a plain story often does more dBar u y eQtl <r says, ‘ his gentle manners won her heart;’ and those ‘ gentle to cuter into their plans, and hopes, und sympathies; and, above all, that you 
service than all the essays on morality that ever came from old Wisdoms miUlners • and that innate goodness of hoart, could never alter in Owen „ ro bent on couquuring any slight obstacles to mutuul affection—if they see 
pen. In our childish days—alas! along, long time ago !—we learned more -j- tiormou Some might havo said that the young rector’s wife was superior „U this, they will soon love you as your heart could wish. And, my Kath* 
irom good Mrs Hoflland’s simple tales, than Dr. Aikm or Mrs. Chapone hioiaolf- in some things perhaps she was; butthe thought never entered ur j nf)i ma k u n0 fancied sorrows for yourself. You area beloved and hap- 
could oyer have taught us. Her diligent boys, and kind sisters, and pauent Kathat . ia pi 8 m i nd . Had it done so, sho would have shrunk away from it in p„ w jf a —thankGod each day for that blessing, so rare to many. Look not 
companions, wore like mute friends to us, ever inciting us to emulate their ^ aud a bame; for there is nothing so bitter to a wife’s pesce as to think | ur perfection—it is not to be iound on. earth; but iorget the past, aud go ou 
good examples; silent monitors, who, without any prosy advice, by their . 0 f bim whom she ought lo reverence with her whole soul. If ul | , u yaur loving, patient, and hopeful way; it will surely lead to happiness 
own actions admonished us to _go and do likewise. And thus we have ever War | d bad seen Katharine’s superiority to her husband, alas for her ot | at 

loved and had fuith in stories. Now for our own. the day when it should be discovered to her own eyes ! Mrs. Lindsay’s words sank deeply into Katharine Thornton’s heart. But 

It was on a fine May morning, when earth and sky seemed fall of hope The nonevmoon was over, but many long, sweet evenings—almost lover- J ero9 h 0 bad time to guide her conduct by their wise council, sickness, that 
and gaiety, that a bride was brought home to the small parish of Woodman* | ... Qwen and Katharine spend together in the pretty room wbicli [,arah and fearful, yet often kindly monitor, came to her. Thus it huppen- 

•lea. It was a gay procession ; the horses’ heads were nodding under green , ovcr i 0 ,.u 0 d t be sloping hill side. The husband and wife were still lingering ed . Katharine was a wild aud learless rider, and one sad day her high- 
boughs, and girls were strewing Rowers on the road , for the bridegroom . , bado w ol the romance of courtship; and they loved to sit in autumn me itled horse took fright, uoi stopped until its burthen was thrown sense- 

was no less a personage tnan the young rector, the Rev. Owen Thurnton, eni|1 ., R au j watc u the brown and changing woods, and talk of the blue | esg at ber husband s own gate. Many days she lingered between life and 
who had brought to his English home Katharine Gordon, one of the fairest moum |j ng and | a b es and wild beautiful regions, where Owen had firstmol death,aud when reason and consciousness returned, Katharine learned that 
flowers that ever grew un the Highland hills. Katharine was that rare . wooed bis Highland bride. One night the quick-coming twilight found ber constant and unwearied attendants had been the grave, cold-hearted 
sight—a truly beautiful woman. She was not pretty—her stature was too still hero Katharine had been talking to her husband ol her own Elizabeth, nnd tho mirthful aud often thoughtless Florence! 

tall for that; and her regular and somewhat strongly-marked features were , j ” before she knew that such a person as Owen Thornton < flow mtle I knew thorn—how deeply 1 misjudged them!’ thought the 

too classically perfect to charm at once a common eye, which is generally ' . f, Thesechildish memories left a vague sadness behind; and when 


But still she did not know, aud it was well that she 


sunny hair, which is perhaps less beautiful, but more winning. And Ka¬ 
tharine’s eyes— 

‘ Her dark and intricate eyes, 

Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death’— 
nn other words than these we quote would adequately describe them. 
Her beauty wus more noble than loveable; so that the village girls who 
clustered around her carriage wore in some degree awed, until the inex¬ 
pressible sweotnesa of her smile chased away all their doubts. The bride 


groom was, na is nearly always 


jauilIUl r lowers ui me ruiwi. huu ~ r j -- .— ----do-;- - 

When she finished the last line, which seems to die away like the last tbeir natural kindness ol heart. Rare, very rare, m real lite, is a character 
sigh of nature's summer or of youth’s hope— 1 The flowers of the forest are eV0Il distantly approaching to perfection—the angel nature after which we 
a’wede away’—Katharine remained some moments silent. Her husband, a [| Ullco „ 8c iously seek—else why do weloveso much those delineations of 
too did not speak. She turned towards him—Owen had fallen fast asloep human goodneus that abound in fiction 7 Most needtul is it to bear and for* 
darin" ber beautiful song 1 , , , bear; ever seeking to behold the sunny spots in the nature of all around us; 

\ sudden chill struck bitterly on Katharine’s heart. She had lelt so much, an d (here are none of the sous and daughters of man—ot man, made in the 
sung with such fervour, and all was lost upon Owen! Poor Katharine 1 she 0 f God—in whom some trace ot that divine image does not linger 

was disappointed, wounded. She did not think how many tirnea her gentle s till. 

- • - I - r • - * - -— L *-‘- >-■- j:o*~—». nmrin Katharine arose from her sick-bed, having learned much. In many a 


the case, totally unlike hts wife; mild in husband hod listened to songs which his own different associations made Katharine arose from her sick-bed, having learned much. In many a 
bnt pleasing features, which, amidst all him feel far less than she did, and which he entered into solely from his love long hour, when she lay in the quiet silence that was necessarily imposed 




up before her, not 
todly to all her 
of thought and 
grew older—a 
worthy of the 

strongest trust and affection, with whom she was to pasB through—not an 
enchanted valley of bliss, but a world in which there” were sorrows to be 
borne, and cares to be overcome, and joys to be shared logo her. 

Then Katharine would lie watching the little figure ot her sister as she 


ultuerc; amt the river winding amidst all, nice a silver mreau, now mo ocw **“■**»“ o--—--- - , fresh aud „ 

flhewl Me ■' amfab'ove'airhung fhe dec^K kse'ltf sat “behind fhe eve r'-musical urn awailing her Kathurmo grew stronger, this ‘late autumn spring’ of affection in the 


Elizabeth was saying, ‘How very beautiful Katharine looked to-day; I 


^ .. „ , - .. ... - - hn.'hand hearts of the sisters still withered not, but rather gathered strength. No 

K uhai.tTlmrnto n n ‘^klShis scene, and her beautiful lip tram- Owen'came in with an onen letter in his hand. . It was from his mother, explanaiions were gwen or asked. ^Such are 
bW with deep feeling. She took her husband’s hand, and said in a sweet asking them to one of ber oldfashioned dinner parties. Owen was all c e l i ’ .{r er ,: onato .mile we[e a u that marked the rocoucilia- 

VOICL-, winch a slight northern intonation only made more musical, ‘ And mines*; he was always pleased,lo go over to the Hall-almost too mu , s ^e t ' P ^ h ^ e " uffarad nQ mi9 g,vi’ ng , or seeming obstacles to hinder her 
i» this your sunny England? Itis beautiful, most beautiful.’ bis wife thought sometimes. „„,u „„ .ha Wl Hpii.rniinmi 

‘And you will love it for my sake.” answered the delighted bride- ‘ My mother complains that they have not aeon you so much o , i Q p - iHe invalid lay resting, haif-nsleep, in her arm-chair. Eli- 

Her answer was audible to him alone; but the evident pleasure of the 
Jimng bride hail gratified all; and as the carriage turned to enter the bull 

heavy gates of the old rectory, the villagers and tenants, who had come comehocc; ubiuul ,™,. _ !n nariiVnlar* ^-itmahAUWi 

to erect the squire’s younger brother, rent the air with their shouts. And < Perhaps so. Well, we must go oftener, and to-morr P . * , . 

•uc'h was Katharine Thornton’s welcome home. and you must make my mo,her happy by looking well and singmgyour about. 

A few weeks passed by, and the bride became settled in her new abode, best,’ said the husband gaily, 
and entered cheerfully on her new duties. It was in every wa" * ' ’ r -'*-- •*" 

change for Katharine. True, she had no distant home to ding t 

gret, tor she was an orphan; and then she loved her husband so cmneiy : Knew aioucmcni,w» u«uw-. — - - - thnueht liaranvthiue I 

But yet ever; thing she met seemed new and strange to the young High- together to the Hall the day following. „„-,„ rtH ;nments so uninterest- chosen her after beautiful, gentle Mary Wynn.’ 

land girl, this suddenly transformed into an English clergyman s wite. Mrs. Thorn.on’s was one oT . Ah that was because you did not like Ka 

-Still she wa. happy-most happy ! She moved about her beaut.lnl gar- ing to a stranger, when neighbours T 0 ^ ed iust m’hcr!’ observed the mild Elizabeth, 

deu on the slopi-of the hill, and amused herself with the arrangement and lie affairs of Hie countnr. All this was du n i|t«t to* an old college ^ ‘ Yet 1 really had no positive dislike to her; bat she had such strange 

adornment ot Lr pretty home, which Owen’s care had tilled with every across the table to Owen’s happy lace as h D e . ‘"'ne.ghbou r, and s.ro?e wafs a ,d seemed to think herself so different from us.’ 
thing that could please ins beloved wife-and she felt such delight in her friend; and she bore bravely w ‘ lh and places of ‘ vit mamma loved her from tho first.’ 

new dignity, when she took the head ot her husband s table as the mis- with all her neurt to take an interest ,n " * , ‘ wn8 ^erryf for she ‘ Yes and so do I now, and you too, and all of us. But she seems so 

tn-„ of the home, ft was a girlish feeling; but she was so young— which she had never heard befur. F belh Thornton’s fare smile changed, so gentle and affectionate; I begin to think it possible to love 

nut out of her teens in truth. And then Katharine had to welcome and Jj atl ber betrothed husbaud at her side, and.. ^ ^ h(1 lal ^ e(110 0 ne who nne'sfbruiher’s wile after all,’said the gay Florence, giving way tu a cheer- 

air, and delicate fol laugh, which shu immediately checked, lest it should ossturb her sister s 

irihood, though slumber. .... ,_ 

But Katharine had heard onough to break her repose, though deep plea- 

tlo.u, tlumgh tli* 'ir greeting was not unktnd, shc'foncmd it was cold In .KS "SliSh^ ^ " h,C - h 

kathui.if u.ls mwukcn; lor wlu*n her muthcr-m law first lusseu rece^in me urnwin^-room winui , v, f iimr eh 

to I cheek, and welcomed hei us Owen’s wife, a deep interest had not resist inquiring about the stranger, who h.vl alt.ac.ed h. ,• meet. 



You were hardly 



eitgUb I'tuu nut^u ----; , 

_ It is so BWoet to be loved; and afteraprejudiceccn- 

quered, thariove delayed comes sweeter than ever. 
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Owen’s entrance formed a glad relief and pretext lor the termination ot 
Katharine's sleep mid Florence’s revelations; and now her sister’s recover- 
health enabled the latter to leave her. Thai night Florence was sent 
lor to return Inline, and Owen cattle to deliver the tidings. Elizabeth, at 
Katharine's intreaty, remained ; but Flo r encc was imperiously demanded at 
home, and must depart. So, after a short delay, she was ready, and came 
to hid adieu to the invalid. It was not lor long; but siill it was the first 
time they had been parted since Florence had come, in horror and dismay , 
to her insensible sister’s touch Katharine rose feebly in her chair, and 
weenuie, threw herself on Florence’s bosom. 

• Thank you, and bless you, dear girl, for all your care of me,' was all she 


could urticulate. 

■ .Nonsense 1’cried Florence cheerfully, trying to withstand the umisunl 
moistness 111 her own eyes ‘ Do not quite overwhelm me, Katharine j I 
did nothing but whut L ought, and what I liked too.’ 

1 And you do love me now, Florence—a little 1’ whispered Katharine as 
her sister hung over her. , v 

Florence’s warm and kindly nature now entirely predominated. res, 
indeed I do, with all my heart,’ she cried with affectionate energy, as sbo 
folded both her arms round Katharine, and kissed her repeatedly. , ( 

* Cotne, come ; all this embracing will be quite too much for Katharine, 
said the husband, coming forward with a smile, aud carrying away his 
sister to the door, whither Elizabeth followed her. Owen came and sat 
by his wife's side, and the invalid rested her head on his shoulder, white 
they talked with full hearts of her happy recovery. 

‘ Florence is a sweet girl, is she not T said Owen after a pause. 

This time no feeling ol jealousy crossed the young wifes^nma. in¬ 
deed she is,’ Katharine answered; 'and I love her very much. 

U ‘I ihougiityou would in time, Kathariuu.’ 

* She did not immediate y auswet, auU then her voice trembled as she said, 
'Owen, dear, l have not been all good; l have been wrong m many things ; 
I have made loo much trouble for m\doll" out of slight vexations. 

Owen stopped her. ‘ Now, love, 1 will have no more conlessions. Your 
husband loves yon, and you are all good in his eyes now. 
na‘ And always will be, .f the determination can make me so. And when 
we are old married people’—a curious twitch came over Owen s mouth as 
his wife said this—’ when we are old murried people, we shall be all me 
■wiser, at least I shall, for remembering these mtuor trials of our youth. 
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MY FIRST LOVE. AND LAST DUEL. 

FIRST EPISODE. 

How brief doth the longest period seem upon which we look back. 
Hoars of happiness and days of wretchedness, as really evanescont as are 
oar recollections of them, litre shadows of the departed, come and go with 
the misty indistinctness of a fevered dream; and yet, what vigorous efforts 
doth the mind make to recal the scenes of the past! How doth it gloat upon 
the remembrance of a former enjoyment, or shrink appalled from the vi¬ 
sionary spectre of a danger once bravely encountered andsuccessfoily over¬ 
come 1 

It hath been justly said that < Truth is stranger than fiction,’ and lam 
folly persuaded that were the life and experience of any one individual, 
casually selected from the great mass of humanity, to be faithfully narrated 
a chain of Tacts, so linked together by astounding events and extraordinary 
incidents, might be produced, as would indubitably crush, by the weight of 
their veracity, all the imagiaative horrors and laboured denouements, ever 
manufactured by the most clever romancist. 

There is a freshness—if I may be allowed tbo expression—about the sim¬ 
plest autobiography, that invests it with a peculiar interest; we follow the 
narrator, step by step, through the intricacies of this work-a-day world; 
partake of his pleasures, sympathize with his sorrows, and are even lenient 
to his errors, il he have the moral courage to avow litem. His hopes and 
fears infuse themselves, as it were, into our very being, for our convictions 
tell us that wo are likewise subject to the alternate influence of the same 
feelings. Independently of which, it serves as a chart to point out the shoals 
and quicksands that beset the current of life, and he who may have disco¬ 
vered, in time to avoid, one hidden rock upon which human happmeBS 
might be wrecked, is bound to place the knowledge at the disposal of his 
fellow-creatures. 

It is, therefore, with such views in perspective, that I have been induced 
to select from my reminiscences of an active and chequered existence of 
upwards of half.a-ceatury, two distinct episodes of no apparent connexion, 
but which were destined subsequently, by a singular ana invisible agency 
almost to justify a belief in fatalism. 

Of my birth and parentage little need be said, since it has no reference to 
the subject matter of my present narrative; suffice it, therefore, to state 
that it was of ancient and distinguished origin, though, as regarded my im¬ 
mediate progenitor, of limited fortune, my lather being a younger son. He 
had, however, embraced the honourable profession of arms at an early age, 
and attaiued the rank of Major of Cavalry, the pay of which, together with 
the interest of 10,0002., that devolved upon him at the demise of my grand¬ 
father, enabled him fully to maintain his position in society. My own pre¬ 
dilections—1 was his eldest son—tending likewise towards a military life, I 

was, at the usual age, and through the interest of the late Earl of H—r_t, 

admitted a Gentleman Cadet of the Royal Military College, Great Marlow, 
Bucks, whence, having remaiued the allotted period of three years. I was 
removed at the commencement of 1300, and my name noted at the Horae 
Guards for an Ensigncy. 

The great topic of conversation in military circles, at that time, was the 
recent extraordinary and impolitic Convention of Cintra, aad justly con¬ 
demnatory of the conduct of the then existing Ministry, in the hitherto un¬ 
heard-of rapid supercession of Commanders-tn-Chiof, so lamentably exem¬ 
plified at the battle of Vimeiro, and to which the disgraceful treaty alluded 
to owed its enactment. As out of evil, however, sometimes springeth good 
—so, in the present instance, was the adage fully verified, to the permanent 
glory of the British arms, by the appointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
the sole command of the forces in Portugal, and whoso bright career, from 
the first occupation of Oporto*,—like u flaming comet, extinguishing all 
lesser lights—proceeded onwards, gathering new laurels, until he perfected 
ms victorious wreath at tho very gates of Paris! 

As the great object of my family was to secure me a commission in a re¬ 
giment destined to act under the orders of the New Commander, and there 
being a possibility, by awaiting the regular routine of appointment, that I 
might be attached to one not forming a portion of the troops intended for 
the Pemnsuln, it was deemed advisable that I should proceed thither in the 
capacity of Volunteer. I was, in consequence, and lust previously to Sir 
Arthur’s departure from Englandf, personally introduced to him at Downing 

Street, by two of his most intimate friends, Colonel M_ , L— , 

Member for an Irish county (my maternal uncle), and the veteran Genera! 

Sir J D-. Under such auspices, I was, as may be naturally 

auppoBed, most favourably received. This interview resulted in tho per¬ 
mission to follow him (Sir Arthur) to Portugal, with directions, on my ar¬ 
rival, to present myself at head-quarters, wherever the same might be sta¬ 
tioned, and, having obtained the assurance of his special patronage,_a pro¬ 

mise subsequently redeemed—1 retired ‘ elate with hope,’ my Faithful spi¬ 
rits—I had not then completed my sixteenth year—as buoyant and gay in 
prismatic colouring as are the soap-bubbles of childhood’s pastime. Alas! 
that they should have proved equally as evanesceut! 

I enn still, at this distance of time, recal to mind the impression then made 
upou me by the appearance of tho gallant victor of Assaye. His uibane and 
polished demeanour; the winning smile, so well calculated to relieve the 
somewhat stern expression of his dignified features; above all, his eagle 
e y°. in the bright gleam of which might have been detected tho radiating 

* Sir Arthur landed at Lisbon, on the 22nd April, 1309. 

t The city of Oporto was taken possession of on the 12lh of May, 1309. 


germs of hu future military pre-eminence; altogether struck me with a 
sensation of awe and admiration, and, novice as I was in the science of La- 
vater, I could unhesitatingly have predicted for him the high position to 
which his consummate genius—notgood fortune alone, as many nave invi¬ 
diously asserted—afterwards elevated him. The noble form, which I then 
beheld erect in its manhood's prime, now bends beneath the weight of years 
consecrated to his country's service; the head, that guided armies to con¬ 
quest, has become blanched by exposure to the sun of foreign climes nud 
the cares of state; the eye, that at aglance could perceive the shortest road 
to glory, may have somewhat faded in its pristine lustre; but so will not, 1 
trust, fade the recollection of his achievements in the memory of a grateful 
posterity! 

My arrangements for embarkation were not completed until the middle 
of May, 1809, and i landed at Lisbon on tbo 4th of J une following, the an¬ 
niversary of the birth of the then British Sovereign, George III. It will be 
readily imagined that I lost no time in proceeding to bead-quarters, then 
stationed at Abrantes, where I was welcomed by his Excellency with the 
most condescending kindness, and appointed by him to the gallant ——, 
with which regiment it was intended I should do duty until a vacancy lor 
promotion offered, it (the regiment) was, with the brigade to which it be¬ 
longed, considerably in advance en route for Spain; and, as head-quarters 
was to move forward av an early hour on the morning succeeding my arri¬ 
val, I was, alter having had the honour of dining with Sir Arthur, placed by 

him in the friendly charge of Colonel R-, of the Ar'Ulery, with whom 

I was to march, until we came up with the regiment to which I had beea 
temporarily appointed. This junction did not take place for several days 
and occurred, if mistake not, in the neighbourhood ofPlacentia.* _ 

Lieut-Colonel G-, to whom I had a letter of recommendation direct 

from his Excellency, received me with much kindness; and having here 
met one ot two officers, who had formerly been my companions at college, 
I soon became at home, and ielt that I had indeed made my debut os an 
actor in the great drama of war, that was about to be so skilfully and suc¬ 
cessfully enneied. 

As they bear no relation to the two events of my life, which it is my sole 
object to describe, I shall not touch upon the action of Talnvera, nor the 
subsequent brilliant achievements of our brave Array; indeed, these have 
been se fully and ably detailed by the gallant historian of the Peninsular 
War, ns to leave nothing for the gleanings of subaltern authorship—but 
merely observe that, whilst the hard-contested battle above-named led to 
the temporary return of the British forces, it obtained for the Commauder 
a justly merited peerage, t and for myself, the confirmation of my first stop 
in rank. 


In the early part of the year IS11, I was at Belem, whither I had con-1 
ducted a party of invalids. Whilst awaiting orders to join the Army, 1 
amused myself by making several excursions to the various villages iu the 
vicinity of the capital; anil, having my saddle-horse, my mornings were 
thus agreeably passed, with but little fatigue to the body. My evenings 
were spent either at the thentreof San Curios, or at the mausiona of the 
few Portuguese nobility who had not emigrated with the Court to Brazil: 
and with whom I bad become acquainted at the weekly reunions of our 

worthy and bospitablo Ambassador. Sir Charles S-was one of those 

Scotchmen,—and there are many of them—who still entertained the na¬ 
tional prestige for good birth, and to whoso house, therefore, tho rank of 
gentleman was a certain and acknowledged passport. 

There is one custom among our countrymen generally, when in foreign 
lands, that would be ‘ more honoured in the breach than the observance,’— 

I allude to the almost morbid desire they evince to associate with each 
other, to the total exclusion of the native inhabitants with whom it may be 
their lot temporarily to be cast. By acting thus, they not only acquire the 
unenviable reputatioa of superciliousness, but deprive themselves of many 
hours of delightful relaxation, as well as much important information res- | 
peeling the manners, usages, and social qualities of the people, the know- 
ledge of which might prove invaluable at a future period. Indeed, ‘ Eng¬ 
lish morgue' is our proverbial reproach on the continent of Europe, and I 
have mysell witnessed, withgrief and indignation, both in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, conduct from young officers—tyros, certainly, in the arts civil and 
military—towards the respectable families upon whom they have been bil¬ 
leted, that no English mechanic would far an instant have tolerated! Let 
us hope, however, that in the present era of advanced civilization and more 
extended intercourse with other nations, that this only slur upon our hon¬ 
ourable character may be wiped off, and to our youthful aspirants for * tra¬ 
velled fame’ I say, in the words of Hamlet to the players, ‘ Pray let all this 
be reformed!’ 

. Bnt to resume my narrative. There was a house, a large red brick one, 
situate betwixt Lisbon and Belem, at the foot of a rise, loading to Alcan ta¬ 
rn, at which resided a widow lady, of the name of De Silva. This amiable 
woman spoke the English language fiaently, and was at all times happy to 
recive those of my countrymen who were properly introduced. Among 
the select few I had the good fortune to be an especial favourite, having ac¬ 
cess at all hours during the day, and the inestimable privilege of a key to i 
a valuable library—an advantage of which I did not fail mest freely to 1 
avail myself. I believe that my very Blight and youthful appearance (1 1 
wanted some months of my eighteenth year) recalling to her memory the 
stature and age of an only son, who had about twelve months previously 
fallen in a skirmish with the euomy, was the true solution of this flattering 
preference. I continued, however, to enjoy the effect without canvassing 
the motive, until a new attraction, in tho (orm of a lovely girl, the daughter 
of a British officer, presented itself, and speedily transformed—for me at 
least—Madame De Silva's substantially-built mansion into a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Capt. Mortimer was an old invalided officer, who, on his retirement from 
tho British Army some years previously, had visited Madeira for the bene¬ 
fit of his health, and there married a Portuguese lady of good property, 
who bad accidentally touched at that island on her voyage from Rio Janei¬ 
ro to Lisbon, and whither he accompanied her shortly alter their nuptials. 
The fruit of this union was ono daughter, whose birth the mother did not 
survive beyond the poriodof two years; and the Captain’s whole attention . 
henceforth became absorbed in the pleasing task of superintending the edu¬ 
cation of this only pledge of their wedded happiness, under such masters 
as the Portuguese capital afforded. , 

Julia Mortimer, at the time I first became acquainted with her, had just 
completed her sixteenth year; she was of the finest order or fine forms, I 
and whilst her dark hair and eyes—the-foriner hanging in clustering ringlets, 
the latter sparkling with intelligence—evidenced her maternal origin; the : 
polished ivory of her brow, and exquisite fairness of her skin, occasionally 
tinged by the carnation of modesty, equulity attested her Saxon descent. 

The moment this being, so replete with loveliness, met my enraptured 
gaze, my entire soul became, as it were, steeped in the very essence of her 
beauty ; I felt as though I had undergone instantaneous regeneration; my 
hitherto dormant faculties fully awakened by this sudden contact with that 
true spear of Ithuriel—the heart’s first love ! Let him—if such there be— 
who hath not succumbed to the domination of this master-passion, sneer al 
those who have y ielded to its irresi stible power. I envy him not his seep- 

* The city ofPlacentia is the capital of Estramaduro, situate on the river 
Xerto. 


f When intelligence reached England of the battle of Talavera, Sir Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley was created Viscount Wellington, of Talavera, and Baron 
Douro, of Wellington, in the county of Somerset. 


ticism, for it is based alone upon his ignorance of, or deficiency in, the best 
and sweetest attributes of human nature! 

For my part I gave, myself up, unresistingly, to the magic influence of 
the new existence, which my feelings, of devoted attachment for this one ob¬ 
ject had apparently endowed me with. I was scarcely ever absent from 
Julia's side, except at those hoars set apart for domestic privacy; and, oh! 
how, in my impatience, did I curse the etiquette which rendered even these 
brief separations imperative. I was absolutely jealous of the very sun that 
shone upon her, if I were not also present to share with her its beams. In¬ 
deed, my love for that girl was a species of idolatry; and, God knows, per¬ 
haps subsequent events may havo been the punishment for this preference 
of the created to the Creator! But I will not anticipate. 

Within the short period of a mouth I had fnlly established mysell in the 
good graces of the veteran Captain, and had no reason to complain of the 
manner in which his daughter received my warm professions of attachment. 
The former, indeed, gave me reason tq suppose that he considered the high 
respectability of my tamily connexions fnlly to counterbalance my subaltern 
grade in the Service; and, on more than one occasion, hinted his ability to 
remove this objection by enabling me to * purchase;’ in short, everything 
wore a most favourable aspect; my happiness seemed almost secured, ana 
I might at that time have been justified in saying with Dryden— 

‘ Hope with a goodly prospect fills the eye, 

Shows from a rising ground possession nigh, 

Shortens the distance, or o’erlooks it quite; 

So easy ’tis to travel with the sight’ 

Alas! the delightful vision thus presented to my mental view was never 
fated to be realized I 1 was to introduce a serpent into the Eden thgt love 
had created for me, and which, with the ingratitude of the snake in the 
fable, ultimately darted its venom at the hand that had nourished it 

I had been passing an evening at the Caza de Pombal, the residence of 
our Ambassador, and was returning ou foot to my quarters at Belem, and 
nsing moreover the very necessary precaution of keeping in the middle of 
tho street—“ in medio tutissimns ibis”—in order to avoid the unsavoury 
discharges which frequently descended upon the head of the unthinking 
passenger from the windows of the houses on either side, and which were 
not always preceded by the caution established by law,* when I heard a 
cry for help in my native language. I had constantly adopted the rule, in 
my night perambnlntions in the streets of Lisbon, of carrying pocket-pistols; 
I hastened, therefore, rapidly forward in the direction whence the voice 
proceeded, and on reaching the filthy and dark suburb, at the extremity of 
the city, on the road to Belem,! I discovered a young man in a British na¬ 
val uniform, contending against two powerful ruffians, with long knives, 
and whom he was endeavouring to keep at bay with his small airk. On 
nearing them, I shouted “ to the rescue 1” and immediately fired one of my 
pistols, which had the effect anticipated, by causing the assailants to scam¬ 
per off, and make their escape by the narrow aua intricate lanes in tha 
neighbourhood!. The individual to whom I had been fortunate uuongh to 
render this service, andtbhn had been slightly grazed in the right shoulder, 
after warmly thanking me for my timely assistance, Informed me tfiat his 

namo was Bradford, that he was a Master’s Mate on board the St. F- 

frigate, and having rather overstaid the appointed hour, had missed the boat 
in which the officers on leave were expected to rejoin their ship. Under 
those circumstances I could not do less than invito him to accompany me, 
and share my billet for the the night—an offer which he gladly accepted. 

As will naturally be concluded, the event above related led to a great in¬ 
timacy betwixt William Bradford and myself. Whenever he obtained per¬ 
mission to visit the shore, he invariably shared toy quarters and table; and 
I regarded him as the possessor of all those generous, honourable, and man¬ 
ly qualities which are so generally lound and acknowledged to be the attri¬ 
butes of his profession. I soon discovered, however, that he had imbibed* 
strong dislike to the Naval Service; indeed, he hesitated not to express to 
me his wish to change his present for almost any otherpursuit in life. The 
fact is that his Reefer’s career hau been rendered peculiarly harassing by 
the tyrannical conduct ol the different Commanders uuder whom he bad 
served—a complaint which at that period, I regret to say, was not unfound¬ 
ed, and prevalent among the ‘ youngsters,’ petty officers, and men of more 
than one British vessel ol war. 

Poor Bradford, at al) events, seemed lated to be the object specially se¬ 
lected fur ’the insolence of office’ to cast the 'slings and arrows of outra¬ 
geous fortune' upon; tor the Captain of the frigate to which he was attach¬ 
ed, enjoyed the well-merited reputation ol being the greatest' Tartar’ in the 
Service. 

Ifl had been previously sceptical, however, as'to the truth of many instanc¬ 
es related of the arbitrary severity exhibited towards their juniors by some 
superior officers ol the Royal Navy, t was speedily to have my doubts re¬ 
moved by a practical illustration, anything but agreeable to my feelings. 
One morning, I had just seated myself at the breakfast table, ana at rather 
an earlier hour than usual, in consequence of an appointment to meet Julia 
at Madame De Silva’s, and accompany her into Lisbon on what is termed a 
shopping excursion, when Bradford entered. He looked pale and agitated, 
and presented the appearance of one to who whom the comfort ol a bed had, 
for tno preceding night at least, been unknown. This was really the case: 
he had, it seems, landed the evening before, with a party ol shipmates, and 
the convivial meeting did not break up unlit morning. His companions 
had, he said, gone off to the ship, as their leave expired at gun-fire; white 
his own being for three days, he had come to claim my hospitality for that 
period, This was readily conceded on my part; aud after he had taken re- 
ireshment, 1 prevailed upon him to throw himself upon a couch, and en¬ 
deavour to obtain the repose which he so evidently required. I then left 
him, with a promise to return to dinner; and we subsequently spent the 
evening together. 

The following morning he appeared disinclined to accept the proposal I 
made to him to take a stroll, hintiDg that he had not quite recovered the.ef¬ 
fects of his late excess. The next Jay, however, with some slight hesita¬ 
tion, he consented to accompany me to town. Having made a short call at 
my wine-merchant's [De Souza], with whom I had some business to trans¬ 
act, I proposed that weshould adjourn, lor the purpose of recreation, to La 
Tour's hotel, and in crossing Black Horse-square, on one side of which it 
was situated, found ourselves suddenly opposite to a party of. marines; at 
the head of which, literally teaming at the mouth, was a little insignificant 
creature in the undress uniform of a Post-Captain. 

This withered emblem of nautical chivalry seized Bradford roughly by 
the collar, and arrested him as a deserter, at the same time directing the 
Setjoant of the detachment to convey him to a boat in waiting at the adja¬ 
cent landing, and thence on board the frigate. ‘Where,’ said the Captain, 
with an oath, 1 I’ll not only disrate, and turn you before the mast, but try 
the effect of the lash on your gentleman’s carcase!' 

* “ Aqua vaii,” “ Water goes,” was the warning word ; but the contents 
of all utensils of a certain description almost invariably descended previous 
to the exclamation being ottered. 

t This place was, I think, called by the sailors ot the British squadron 
« Bull’s Bay;’’ near it was the landing-place for the crews of the boats that 
were sent for fresh provisions every morning for the supply of the ships. 
It had likewise a very bod reputation among all classes of the inhabitants, 
except those who resided there. 

t The assassins and thieves, of Lisbon care little for cold steel, but are 
speedily cowed at tbo bare sight ot fire arms. 
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ficieni for the diurnal wants of himself and a numerous family. Under | service : and concluding wilh a soft intimation of his own expected ad- 
these circumstances I again exerted my interest in his favour, and was vancement. 

successful enough to procure for him a Commissariat clerksip, at seven , During this time ; I sat on tenter-hooks. The name of Bradford hung 
shillings and six pence per diem,—a sum fully sufficient lor his personal | upon my Ups, yet still, some mysterious influence seemed to prohibit its 
maintenance. enunciation. What had I to dread 1 1 could not answer this self-imposed 

As tor the first few months,—'with a view of initiatinghim in the routine question, for some invisible monitor, from the very depths of my soul, his- 
of his new employment, and that he might acquire some knowledge of the singly whispered—Beware! My frame appeared to me all pulse—throb! 
Portuguese language,—his services would be confined to the Lisbon Com- throb! throb! Heart aud temples beat iu painful unison! I was fast re- 
missariat Office, he continued to share my quarters, though entitled to a lapsing into one of those fits of despondency, to which I had been recently 
billet of his own, and nearly all our evenings were passed together. I had subject, when a smart slap) on the shoulder from the hand of my host, 
taken a pleasure in introducing him to Captain Mortimer, and, having the on whose right I was placed, with the words—‘ Pass the wine, De Mow- 
firmest reliance on his honour and good faith, I had no hesitation in making bray’—roused me to renewed consciousness. I mechanically, as it were, 
him the confidant of my attachment for Julia. I made him the depository seized the decanter, aud filling a large goblet nearly to the brim, quaffed it 
of my most sacred feelings. My hopes, fears, and wishes, as they alternate- at adraught. As the blood, thus stimulated, regained its almost suspended 
]y arose, were laid bare to Ms inspection. For him‘I wore my heart upon circulation, I gradually recovered my composure. Nevertheless, I lacked 
my sleeve,’ and would have staked my existence upon his fidelity. sufficient firmness to mention Bradford; so compromising with my feeble- 

Youth is ever unsuspicious; and my knowledge of the world at that ness of purpose, and addressing theyoung man, with as great an air of caie- 
time was too limited to have afforded me any ground-wotk for distrust of lessness as 1 could assume, I inquired, ‘ Whether by chance he had met, or 
my lellow-beings. My existence hitherto had been all of couleur dc rose, heard of a Captain Mortimer V 

I knew not that man could ‘ smile and be a villain,’ or that woman was ‘ What, old Mortimer!’ said he, ‘with ad—d fine girl, his daughter, re- 

ever reputed lalse! My own ignorance of deceit rendered me less liable to siding in the Ruado-betwixt Lisbon aud Belem T 

detect it in another. I was, however, about to receive my first great worldly ‘ The same,’ I replied. 

lesson,—to lest friendship only to prove its hollowness; love, and find it ‘Oh, yes' The old fellow hopped the twig about three months ago; 

worthless! rather suddenly—stroke of apoplexy, I believe, or something of that 

One night, or rather morning,—we had stayed laier than usual at Captain sort.’ 

Mortimers,—I was returning home, accompanied by Bradford; we sauu- ‘Dead’’ I exclaimed, ‘and his’—(daughter 1 was about to have said, 
tered along leisurely, and in silence; my spirits that evening had been pe- when be continued)— 

culiarly buoyant, Julia more than usually affectionate, and yet, I know not 1 By the bye, and that puts me in mind of the lucky hit Bradford, of our 

how it was, 1 had no sooner quitted herfather’s door than I felt a sudden and Office, has made.’ 

extreme depression ol mind,—a presentiment that some undefined evil ho- ‘ Ah ! how so ?’ interrupted I. 

vered over and menaced me. 1 shuddered, involuntarily as it were, at my ‘ Why, he's come in for all the old man's cash, I suppose, for three weeks 
own imaginings. The night was serene and beautiful, and the air laden 1 before the father’s death, he’d married the-’ 

with the perfume of numerous orange-treeB in the Gluten’s Botanical Gar- ‘Liar! villain! base fabricator!’ I vociferated, ‘ aud springing across 
den, in the vicinity of which we were then loitering. The momentary sen- the room, in another moment I had grasped his windpipe, wbicb 1 so 
sation I experienced had been evidently detected by Bradford, whose arm forcibly compressed, that he must have fallen a victim to my rage, had ho 
was linked in mine, for he instantly exclaimed, not speedily been rescued. Without casting a second glance on the doubt- 

‘ Good God 1 De Mowbray! what ails youV less astonished recipient of the first effects of a fury, which he had so un- 

‘ Nothing, my friend,’ 1 replied, ‘unless it be that the mental powers, consciously excited—regardless of let or hindrance, if any were offered—1 
when too exuberantly displayed, give a shock to the frame as they become rushed into the court yard, and calling for, and mounting my horse, dashed 
lelaxed. The fact is, I have rather a touch of the "blues,” which a few through the streets of Abranles, overcoming—by the instinct, probably, of 
hours’repose will doubtless disperse ; so let us hasten our pace.’ the animal 1 bestrode—obstacles in my rapid course, which would have 

We did so, and soon reached our quarters; but the hopes I hud justen- made a bold eye wink at encountering even by daylight, nor slackened 
tertained Ol a comfortable rest were not then realised. rein, till my panting steed drew up at the door of my residence. To hasten 

On entering my apartment I was presented by my servant with a large to my room, where my private servant, a Gallego, uwaited me, throw my 
official letter, which had been brought by an orderly a few hours back. It lew necessaries into a portmanteau, and dispatch it to the Posada by Jose, 
was from the British Commandant at Lisbon, directing me to take charge of with directions to order me post-mnles, was the work of a few minutes. 1 , 
party of convalescents, and march at daybreak, according to an inclosed then carefully loaded my pistols, which 1 secured in my girdle, and remount- 
route, for the Army. This event, though daily anticipated, happening at so ing, followed my domestic to the inn, whence, I departed within ue half- 
late an hour, came upon me with all the startling effect of a disagreeable hour, at full speed for the capital. j 

surprise. Itallowed me but brieftime to make the necessary arrangements Like the demon of tho storm, who—be his course north, west, east, or 
for my departure, and not a moment to the coveted, though necessarily aban- Bouth—pursues his devastating path iu one undeviating track, unchecked 
doned. indulgence of a farewell interview with my beloved Julia, to whom by mountain, vale, or river, till his strength becomes exhausted ; so, in the 
I could only pen a few lines, the hurried ebullition of my disappointed feel- whirlwind ol my passion went I forward to the attainment of my then sole 
ings, with the assurance ol my unwavering affection; and the delivery of object—a complete, and terrible vengeance! I felt neither hunger, thirst, 
which, at as early an hour as possible, I entrusted to the charge of my friend nor fatigue: the common wants of human nature had lost their hold upon 
Bradford, who most readily undertook the commission. my sympathies; my individuality had become absorbed in one intense ami 

Wilh the assistance of Bradford and my servant my preparations were burning thought.i know not now how I accomplished that 

soon completed, and within the short space of two hours I was at the head journey; my mountings and demountings at the different change-houses on 
of my detachment, and en route for our first halliug place. The parting the road must have been purely mechanical, in which the body alcno, and 
between my friend and myself had been ol the warmest description, consist- not the mind, had part. 1 recollect, however, that my first perception of 
ing, ou his side, of a recapitulation of the services I had rendered him, of external objects occurred on entering Lisbon. I reached a l’osuda, to the 
reiterated thanks, and professions of undying future welfare ; aud I con- landlord ot which I was well known, and who received me with more than 
eluded by observing, that the greatest proof I could give him ol the strength friendliness. Here, the fever that had hitherto sustained me, partially sub- 
of my attachment was the constituting him my amteut curia, and, indeed, sided, and utter prostration of strength supervened, For a weer, I lay 
second self, near the persons of my intended wife, and her father, beseeching hovering betwixt life and death, and to my youth and constitution only was 
him to watch over Julia as a sacred deposit confided to him by friendship, J indebted for the balance being in my favour. 

—the honourable fulfilment ol which trusL would amply repay any obliga- The moment that I was enabled to leave my room, still bent on consum- 
tions to me that he might deem himself to have incurred. Such was our mating my revenge, by compelling the base betrayer of my confidence to 
mutual parting. Little did I then deem it would be a final one! , meet me, even at the extremity of a handkerchief, 1 proceeded to the house 

I must now beg my reader to suppose that a year has elapsed since the that had belonged to the late Captain Mortimer, and in which I was given 
events above related took place; and as I have previously stated that it to understand Bradford and his wife continued to reside. The dastard, how- 
does not come within the province of my present narrative to detail the mil- ever, had been apprised of my arrival, aud dreading the effects of my indig¬ 
itary operations or the period, which would only have the effe ct ol too far nation, got himself removed to the head-quarters ot the Commissariat De- 
encroachiug upon the limited space allotted in the pages of periodical lilera- partment, then advancing with the army through Spain; and thus avoided 
ture to such subjects, without adding any commensurate interest to that the chastisement 1 intended for him,* and which his perfidy so justly 
which merely assumes to be—what it is in reality—a simple domestic merited. 

drama, based on the incidents of every-day life, I shall only obseevo that i subsequently learned, that he had not only suppressed many of my let* 
the interval had been passed by myself in the usual routine of professional ters to Julia, but calumniated me to both herself and father; the latter ex¬ 
duty, and invite him—or her, as it may be—to accompany me, in the pired with the conviction of my unworthmess, whilst ahe lived to acquire 
mind’s eye, to my new locality, at a small village in the immediate neigh- the knowledge of tho deception that had been practised upon her—to 
bourhood of Abranles, whither 1 had retired to recruit my health, which was axonerate me, and wreak upon his head all the concentrated malice that a 
much impaired from an attack of intermittent fever, disappointed woman is capable of harbouring in her bosom. 

I had, during the first seven months of my absence from Julia, heard [ may as well, lor the satisfaction of my render, ere I conclude this epi- 
from her and Bradlord, as frequently as the very uncertain transit of writ- jode, state, that Bradford was promoted to an Assistant-Commissary-General- 
ten communication would allow; and_ their respective letters continued to ship in one of our West India Colonies, where, after two years residence, 
be fraught with the warmest asseverations of love on her part, and friend- he caught the yellow fever and died. His wife, who had despised him 
ship on his. Five tedious moons had now waned, however, without brin»- living, mourned not for him dead. She shortly afterwards married again, 
ing me intelligence from either. _ I had just risen from a sick couch, but ‘Yellow Jack’ claimed another victim, and within twelve months sue- 
and the anxiety of mind,. superinduced by tkjs unaccountable silence, seeding her second nuptials, she also was consigned to the Bilent tomb, 
contributed to my corporeal weakness. It was in that state ol half-listless 1 May she rest in peace ? 

apathy which so Lequently pervades the spirits of the patient, who has been 
for any length of time subjected to the influence of tertian ague, that I wrs, 
one lovely afternoon, reclining on my camp-bed; a gentle breeze, redo- 
lentolthe ripe vintage—the little cottage 1 occupied was in the centre ol a 
vineyard—refreshingly stole through the half-closed jalousies, tempering 
the noon-tide heat; the undulating murmur of the river, as it flowed ma¬ 
jestically onward in its course, with the occasional npple of ito waters as 
they yielded to the cleaving prows of the barges and boats that navigated 
its surface; or the more sonorous stroke oi the oars, as they fell in measured 
cadence with the accompanying song of the light-hearted boatmen; and, 
still further in the distance, the continuous, though deadening sound, be¬ 
tokening the resistance offered to its current by the celebrated bridge ol 
boats which adverse armies had so olten traversed—altogether, taken in the 
aggregate, was so conducive to repose, that I almost insensibly exchanged 
my previous lethargic heaviness, lor a sweet and tranquil sleep. It was 
the first that 1 had enjoyed for weeks, and sent in mercy perhaps, by Provi 
dence, os a means of belter enabling me to support the shock of a terrible 
awakening 

My slumber had thus uninterruptedly lasted for nearly four hours, when 
1 woke, calm, and re-mvigorated, and shortly after a visitor web announced 
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transient; ami they v.-vto fully frmcht with 
raptures which no micccm nor joy of manhood 
cun parallel; for then the heart was a novel, 
and its tr.iiuquui* were new, although too bright 
to endure: 

•AYli.il llu.U:'li llio-r «|j> -* it-lum no niiiie'/ 
riirli • vvni ii’iiii iiita nit v is iiiit V-iiii, 

Kim lli .unii« w illli.i'In ii'-li.o* 

1 lif i hltilhniiil el II.*' <aul :*t'.Hn 

[Ami thus ends this little reeord of the heart. 
It was but the simple pr* rnrsnr of u story which 
would have appeared in thv v pages had not 
lilt* writer been early culled to renew the child* 
Imoil of his ?unl in u “heller lamb"] 


I*’muii the KnkKei NorM-i 
ill j - First l.nvc. 

hv am: raiE wii.i is ihuokii cuiik. 

-“Tin* Hum "his nl n>>:oiU! ye.us 

Still lliii/; their shadow^ t»Vr my path. 

Ami Mind my ecu ivi* If .us; 

The> blind my ecu wPsaitt, saut tears. 

And sairand sick l pine. 

As memory Mii^ctli to rny view 
Tins Millie blinks o' l,aii£ .Sync," 

.Molherirett. 

tiunlle reader, don’t In; frightened. I am 
not going to iullieL upon yon a catalogue of 
sighs umi tears, and lh« over last itiv coucnim- 
taut** ol *‘i.i ven tre-SHcn” mid “bright oyvn t n umi 
all that forlorn amt nl tiling, in which your reg¬ 
ular talc writers deal withal. I feel ilia retro* 
ppcclivc mood this uftcnioon, as l net wielding 
my gray goose quill by an open window near my 
table, and wliieii lonketli towards the went; tin* 
nun in rolling down behind the mountains in 
the distance; ami I can peer over the roots of 
the city, beyond tin- river, and sec his radiant 
smiles quivering above u long sweep ol waving 
foliage, over which, against an amber sky, 
there are long bars of IicittiLifuI clouds, of va¬ 
rious shapes and sizes, and in lots tomtit obser¬ 
vers, flouting along, turning their gay borders 
to the breeze, and apparently rejoicing ill the 
proud thought that there is nothing ho brilliant 
us they. 

Never do 1 lunk upon such n scene, but I 
Hi ink of l tie days beyond the flood of Time; ol 
the vernal shores of boyhood and youth, that l 
have loft forever, and from which, even Memo¬ 
ry herself, that solemn and sad antiquarian, 
hath scarcely u flower left in her hand. Many 
and sober arc the reflections, which u glance a l 
the evening West can awaken in my mind. 
Friends that are distant and hopes that are 
dead, never more to be revived with the fresh¬ 
ness wherewith they shone of yore; ambition 
that was thwart fed, confidence betrayed, im¬ 
pressions changed, fantasies dissolved—these 
are a few of the associations with which I gaze 
upon the regions ol the selling hiiii. 

i |think how many visions Dial were as ra¬ 
diant n< that fury sphere have wrapped llicin- 
Bt'lvei in darkness ami made the clouds their 
pavilion ; how the gorgeous creations have dis 
appeared like the golden exhalations of the 
dawn, or the clews ol the evening, leaving the 
thoroughfare over which I was passing more 
arid and dreary. 

Now Homo clover reader, who fancies that 
fair words blitter no parsnips, and who is fond 
of incident, will be likely to link what all the 
preceding matter has to do with my first love? 
Nothing, in particular, my good friend; it is 
only u sort nl overture to that delicious sym¬ 
phony ul details which \ shall soon arrange 
under thine eye on these pages. It i* my wish 
lo give a prelusive quaver, a delectable cadence 

or two, before 1 give way to that narrative 
flood ol remini.see mm, which will hear thee no- 
Jens rale ns onward over its bosom, and marvel¬ 
lously endanger thy sensibilities, if, indeed, 
thou art a Christian stnul, and thy heart be fash¬ 
ioned of penetrable material. 

[ take it ol course, beloved reader, that you 
have been lo school. Did vmi ever experience 
anything, in all your duys, so sweet us -Satur¬ 
day niter noon, when the school wan kepi only 
half a day, end you could go olf with a few boon 
good friends gathering strawberries in the he Ms, 
or tilling your dinner-basket with hedge black¬ 
berries that grew along the borders of the 
meadows, mid which you could lake home and 
cat with white bread and sweetest cream! — 
Oli ! delicious arc those days to my recollec¬ 
tion. I feel at this moment a kind of juiciness 
about (lie throat, simply from (hut remem¬ 
brance. 

Well, it u^s in one of tlieou simplest excur¬ 
sions that my first love began. It was my last 
summer at action}, i wat» fifteen; u good-look¬ 
ing boy then, with iosy checks, collar open, 
tied with a black ribbon, and fastened helov\ 
with a brooch which my father, honest man, 
gave my mother on their first wooing. J was 
graceful enough for u country lad, ;.ml some 
now or oilier had connived, during the winter 
previous, to make myself the first among the 
boys in the estimation of the girls, at (lie even¬ 
ing weekly spelling-schools, eras in the young 
scholar’s existence, where if lie be a wight ol 
parts, he cannot fail to make his best qualities 
known. 

It Was on one of those very .Saturday after 
noons I speak of, that I first discovered the 
power of that blear-eyed urchin Cupid in thy 
soul. Julia .May, the companion of my ram¬ 
ble, w.ih one of those sweet capricious crea¬ 
ture?, that you cannot describe, f know of no 
words which can express her peculiar love I i- 
itess. 

Sho Whs young, am^wlml the Irish call street- 
ish t being scarcely fourteen years old. She was 
petite in form; but her hair parted so richly on 
her forehead, and clung with such bright brown 
lustre about her duwncy, fruit-like cheeks, her 
eyes were of such melting hint*, heavens own 
color; her lips so ripe, su freshly red, and her 
smile so sweet, that my heart was gone into her 
keeping almost as soon as we knew each other. 

Our acquaintance began in thy winter, u< one 
of those private little cost urn ulcus exhibitions 
ol theatricals, with which country timelier* 
Boinctinie:i indulge their scholars. The teach¬ 
er (he boarded With my father in the district, 
unci I was his favorite,) knew my predilection, 
for Julia, and he caul us in one of those simple 
dialogues containing only two interlocutors. It 
was a wooing piece; we played it to perfection; 
and there our friendship, cordial and trusting, 
began. We shared in the triumph which our 
endeavors produced, and we regarded each oth¬ 
er inure fondly that our triumph was in niii.-oii. 

One Saturday in June, the school was dismiss¬ 
ed at noon; and as il was :i granted holiday, 
mid we had the leave of both our parents, Julia 
May and I wandered otf together on a visit to 
my cousin I nicy's, nearly of Julia’s age, who 
was going to give a strawberry party; namely, 
invite a few ol her I fiends, each with his own 
cupor basket, lo stray into some of the broad 
meadows of her father, nmi after all had filled 
their vessels, meet in the middle of their largest I 
meadow by flic side* of a clear stream under I 
whose fantastic roots it ran. There, ih was 
the custom, the lad and lass who filled the ves¬ 
sels the soonest were wont to repair, and await 
the coining together of the bright young com¬ 
pany to which they belonged. 

I recollect, as if it were yesterday, the kind¬ 
ling delight with which we set olVnver I hegreen 
fields lomy cousin's. We were alone, and wc 
strayed along through the verdant grass her 
white and soli little hand clasped in llic mean¬ 
while in in ini'. With what pleasure did I let 
down the bars of every “lot," and assist her 
over the stilt’! We did not hurry; wo felt that 
the sense of existence in each other's company 
wan pleasure sufficient; liopn wan swallowed up 
in prcsonl fruition. No stormy desires nor 
withering passions stained uitr spout uiicoiis af¬ 
fection; we knew that each loved nmi waw lov¬ 
ed, though no confession had been made. That 
was a happy lime, reader, and I am sure I nev¬ 
er shall wit liras its like again. When you 
have read my whole story, you will think with 
me. 

We reached my roiisii.fi just as the assembled 
company of young folks were on tho point of 
Betting out en masse upon the expedition. These 
particulars may be dry; but my good friend, 
now honoring rnc with u perusal, we were both 
children once; and I have doubt a about the 
purity of Ins lieurt who cannot look back with 
delight upon the dreams of his curlier years.— 
They formed the morning of our endless exis¬ 
tence; they had their griefs, but they were 
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OLD LOVE AND NEW. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 

The saloon of the Ocean House at Newport 
was crowded. Beauty, wealth and wit shone 
on every hand. It was the night of a grand 
hall, and every visiter of consequence on the 
island was present. 

“ What a beautiful creatuie Isabel Livingston 
is !” exclaimed Mr. Vernon. 

“Beautiful! 55 replied the lady by whom he 
stood, tossing her head disdainfully, “why la!” 
and she raised her glass to her eye, “I think 
she ’s positively plain looking.” 

“ Beautiful!” echoed her mamma, a fat, vulgar 
looking woman, the flaunting colors of whose 
dress betrayed her character at once, “why now, 

I do say, Mr. Vernon, its astonishing—it is— 
how a gentleman of such tone as you should 
think that pert Miss Livingston beautiful. Look 
at her hair now, 1’d be bound she done it up 
herself—and then her dress, why that stuff,” 
said she, with a contemptuous curl of her lip, 

“couldn’t have cost a dollar a yard. Do you 
think it could, Araminta, my dear ?” 

Mr. Vernon was decidedly the most fashiona¬ 
ble man at Newport. With a fine person, a 
handsome countenance, courtly manners, and 
the reputation of a very large fortune, he 
was looked up to by all as the match of the 
season. The Belvilles, therefore, with whom 
he was now conversing, were uot a little flat¬ 
tered by the attentions which he paid them. 

Mr. Belville had made his princely fortune as 
a distiller. Originally the keeper of a green¬ 
grocer’s shop, he had risen afterward into an 
obscure tavern-keeper, and from thence by slow 
1 gradations, he had become a wine-merchant, a 
| distiller, a usurer, and a millionaire. Latterly, 

! his lady, discarding the shop, and affecting to 
! despise tradesmen’s wives, had set up for a 
! woman of fashion, and nothing gave her, in her 
| ey^Sjjnore importance than the attentions ob- 

1 ’ viously paid by Mr* Vernon to her only child, 

Araminta Melvina Belville, a tall, lean young 
lady of two-and-twenty, who affected the dress 
and mariners of “sweet sixteen.” The devo¬ 
tion of Vernon to such a being did not surprise 
the few, who knew to what an extent his for¬ 
tune was involved. Vernon’s answer was cut 
short by the appearance of no less a personage 
than Mr. Bolville. 

“How are you, Vernon, fine girls here, eh!” 
said this gentleman, slapping the young man 
somewhat familiarly on the shoulder, “ deuced 
handsome gal that, just come in, and has fell 
heiress to a cool hundred thousand. By Jove 
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she’s a lucky thing to get the hunk of money 
old Snailer made in the East India trade.” 

“ Isabel Livingston heiress to Mr. Snarler!— 
you surprise me,” said Vernon, “ I thought he 
had sworn to cut off his sister’s family with a 
shilling, for marrying Mr. Livingston.” 

“Ay, so he did—so he did, but he died at 
last—d’ ye see ?—without a will—and so Isabel 
Livingston, the only daughter of his only sister, 
gets his fortune.” 

“It’s singular—I never heard of this before,” 
said Vernon, half musingly. 

“Mamma, la I if I don’t think Mr. Vernon 
has seen Miss Livingston before,” whispered 
the daughter behind her fan; and then raising 
her voice and simpering and blushing as Ver¬ 
non looked down on overhearing her, she con¬ 
tinued, “ dear me, you have n’t been listening all 
the while, have you ? But do tell, Mr. Vernon, 
who is that young man talking with her ?” 

“ I believe it is Mr. Benson.” 

“Gad is he the feller,” broke in Mr. Betville, 
“ that published the poems so many people are 
cracking up. Why he isn’t much after all, I 
guess. For my part I don’t see why some 
people get praised for writing poetry—its noth¬ 
ing—I could do it myself if I’d try,” said he, 
with a sneer. “ I don’t thing this Mr. Benson 
a man of talent; no poet is.” And finishing 
his sentence with a supercilious look at the sub¬ 
ject of his remarks, the ci-devant green-grocer, 
inflated with the consciousness of his wealth, 
thrust his fingers into his waistcoat pockets, 
and marched off to join another group. 

“ Why, my dear Miss Livingston, how d’ ye 
do ?” said the shrill voice of Mrs. Belville, at 
this moment, as Mr. Benson led his beautiful 
partner to a seat near the pretender to ton, 
“how have you been this age 1 Why how well 
you are looking. Laws me, and so you know 
Mr. Vernon. Well now, I do say, how quiet 
you’ve all kept it.” 

It was as Mrs. Belville said. Isabel Living¬ 
ston had scarcely replied to the vulgar atj^jgss 
of her neighbor by a distant though polite incli¬ 
nation of her head, before she caught the eyes 
of Vernon fixed upon her with a look of mingled 
inquiry and delight, and as he bowed and step¬ 
ped forward, a slight blush passed over her beau¬ 
tiful cheek, and a scarcely perceptible tremor of 
the voice might have been detected in replying 
to his salutation. 

That night mother and daughter held a long 
consultation, the result of which was, that Miss 
Livingston might prove a formidable rival, and 
that, therefore, no arts were to be omitted to 
detach the fashionable and wealthy Mr. Vernon 
from her suite. 


Meanwhile, Vernon reached his room, and 
throwing himself ahstracieuly into a large arm¬ 
chair, sat for nearly an hour with his face lean¬ 
ing on his hand. At length he started up, and 
pacing the room rapidly, exclaimed, as if con¬ 
tinuing a train of thought, 

“Isabel Livingston is far more beautiful than 
I ever dreamed she could be. Ves I and I once 
loved her—at least I told her so. I wonder if 
she would refuse me now,” and he paused 
before the glass. “Pshaw! it is idle to think 
so. True, she is not more than half as wealthy 
as this inanimate little fool, Miss Belville; but, 
then, there is the vulgar mother, and coarse 
father of the latter. Isabel has none of these. 
I never saw their vulgarity so plainly as I did 
to-night. Ah! I forgot, there is that coldness 
I showed to Isabel when her other uncle disap¬ 
pointed everyone’s expectations in omitting her 
in his will. I’m cursedly afraid she’s not for¬ 
gotten it. But, then, how could one know she 
would ever become an heiress 1 It ’3 deucedly 
unlucky, now, I think of it, that I never called 
on her in New York, after my return from Eu¬ 
rope. But ’faint heart never won fair lady;’ 
and, besides, if Isabel ever loved me, as I really 
think she once did, it’s not so difficult a matter 
for Henry Vernon to re-kindle that affection in 
her bosom. Besides, I’m really making a heroic 
sacrifice in giving up a fortune twice as large for 
my old flame.” 

From that time Vernon was almost always at 
the side of the beautiful Isabel Livingston. He 
rode with her, sang with her, danced with her, 
promenaded with her, and did this too, without 
a rival, for her former suitor, Mr. Benson, had 
been compelled to return to New York by busi¬ 
ness, and few cared to enter the lists against so 
resistless a beau as Vernon. Everybody declared 
that they were already affianced lovers, or they 
soon would be so, except the Belvilles, whose 
chagrin could not be concealed, and who sneered 
even at the probability of such a thing. 

Vernon, however, was not so well satisfied 
with his progress as was the world at large. 
His knowledge of the sex told him that the con¬ 
duct of Isabel toward him, was not exactly that 
of one whose affections he had anew engaged. 
She was too easy, too composed, possessed of 
too much quiet calmness at all times, not to 
awaken uneasy suspicions, lest her love was 
not yet gained. Still, however, she did nothing 
to show any distaste for Vernon’s society, and 
his own vanity led him on in the pursuit. 

Nor was his love any longer a mere matter of 
calculation to Vernon. It had become a neces¬ 
sity—it had grown into a passion. If ever he 
loved a woman, that woman had been Isabel 
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Livingston, and when it had become known; The first person they met on their arrival was 
that she was not her uncle’s heiress, it was not j Mr. Belville. ' Ashamed of himself and sturig to 
without a struggle that Vernon left her. Now, j the very quick, Vernon took advantage to pro- 
however, all his old feelings toward Isabel re- i pose to the millionaire for his daughter, 
vived. He loved for the first time j loved with j “ Gad, and are you the only man here igno- 
more than the fervor of which such a man} rant of your loss of fortune ?” said Mr. Belville, 
might be thought capable. He could endure 1 superciliously. “ But I forgot the mail came in 
his suspense no longer, and determining to pro- ; while you were riding with Miss Livingston, 
pose at once for Isabel, he chose for his purpose s Good morning, sir.” 

an afternoon when they rode out together. j Vernon hurried to his room, opened his letters 

Words cannot describe the eloquence with; and found that the bank in which he was a large 
which the lover—for Vernon’s talented, though ; stockholder was broken. In two hours he had 
selfish mind, was capable of the highest elo- j left Newport forever, 
quence—poured forth his passion in the ear of j 
his mistress. But it drew no answering emotion 
from Isabel. A slight blush perhaps tinged her j 
cheek a moment, but her eye calmly looked into ; 
his own, and her voice was firm and clear, as ; 
she replied— : 

“Listen to me, Vernon,” she said, “I am j 
young still, but I was once younger. You re- ; 
member it well. Then I met you, and—need ] 

I disguise it?—you spoke to me of love. I j 
know it was but once you said so, but it was ; 
after you had paid attentions to me which you j 
knew as well a3 I, were more eloquent than | 
words. I had never seen one whom I thought j 
your equal, and I loved you. Stay—bear me | 
out. I loved you with all the ardor of a girl’s ; 
first love. But how was it returned ? While I 
thought only of you—while a word from you 
was my law—while the day seemed gloomy 
without your presence—while, in short, I gave 
to you freely every emotion of my heart, you. 
were coolly calculating how much my fortune 
would be, and preparing, as you subsequently 
did, to discard me altogether in ease I was not 
my uncle’s heiress-” 

“Oh, Isabel, Isabel, hear me.” 

“ Yes, Vernon, but listen first, and then I will 
hear you. You left me without cause when my 
uncle’s will was opened, and I was found to have 
been overlooked. I need not tell you the agony 
of my heart on discovering your character, Let 
that pass. Reason conquered at last. They 
say a first love,” continued the beautiful girl, 
looking at her companion until his eye quailed 
before the calm dignity of her own, “can never 
be conquered; but believe me it is a mistake. 

When the object of that love is unworthy, it 
is not impossible. And now, Vernon, you un¬ 
derstand me. You are to me as a stranger. 

Never can I love you again. I am, moreover, 
the affianced bride of Mr. Benson.” 

Vernon could not answer a word. Mortifica¬ 
tion and shame overpowered him, and he was 
glad when he saw that they were near the ter¬ 
mination of their ride. 
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PASSAGES FROM TIIE LIFE OF A MEDICAL ECLECTIC.-NO. IV. 


The cares and duties and facts of 
Life are sad foes of the Ideal. Tile stern 
worker has little time for fancies, how¬ 
ever pleasant they may he to him. The 
Physician has less occasion than all oth¬ 
ers to draw on his fancy for material to 
iudulge his sympathy. He sees men and 
women as they are. The noblest and 
truest are weak and sick. He secs their 
weakness without feeling it, for they are 
not placed in antagonism to him, conse¬ 
quently he judges them calmly, without 
any of the prejudice with which wound¬ 
ed feeling almost always blurs the clear¬ 
est sight. The man who with noble en¬ 
ergies, all misapplied, or running riot in 
wrong, has dissipated his fortune, dis¬ 
graced his family, and destroyed his 
health, is often a noble ruin which the 
Physician contemplates with deepest 
sympathy and most intense interest. He 
has no personal wrong to disturb the 
flow of his kindly feelings. And then 
it is by no means unfavorable to the ten- 
derest sympathy that we know all the 
sins and sufferings of those about us. I 
recollect an illustration of this truth. 
There was a young lady, a daughter of 
a friend, one of the few on whom I ever 
made an unprofessional call. She in¬ 
terested me strongly, for she had that 
sort of beauty which we involuntarily 
decree to be the “divine right” of Kings 
and Queens. Site was a glorious girl 
and looked regal in velvet. But 1 never 
really loved iter till my profession gave 
me the key to her heart. Then the com¬ 
monest occurrences became of import¬ 
ance to me when connected with her. 

I remember her at a party where site 
was queen of the night. How many 
slight acts then which were almost un¬ 
noticed, rose before me in after years 
with terrible explanations, and showed 
themselves, like the invisible contagion 
of small-pox and the invisible poison on 
the dagger’s point, to be most poweiful 
causes. I remember on one occasion at 
a party poor Caroline was cruelly hurt 
by an incident which, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, might have been forgotten 
in an hour, but which proved to be the 
germ of indescribable sulleiing. A young 
gentleman of wonderful power was pres¬ 
ent ut the party. He bad just begun to 
make himself famous as a writer, Caro¬ 


line had been deeply interested in an ar¬ 
ticle of his in the — — — Magazine, 
Her fancy was charmed and her heart 
thrilled, when she learned that she was 
likely to meet at the party the daring 
young genius who had dazzled and cap¬ 
tivated her woman’s head and heart. 
She looked forward to the wished-for 
evening as to an era that she might 
reckon from, as devotees reckon from 
Saints’ days, and nations from victories. 
Caroline was already half in love with 
an ideal idol, who was, in her mind, a 
sort of lay figure adorned with wreaths 
and chaplets, formed from the beautiful 

article of the ■-Magazine. She 

wondered whether her hero would look 
as she expected. Was he tall, with 
dark, deep eyes, an Apollo’s face, (which 
is not hirsute, good reader,) with a black 
cloud of hair that seemed stolen from a 
thunder-storm ? Was lie elegant but not 
foppish in his dress, and was hie manner 
perfectly dignified and vet perfectly po¬ 
lite ? Caroline settled it that lie would 
bo all this and much more, like the 
Dutchman’s dollar-bill which lie wished 
to exchange for some of the good tilings 
of a shop.keeper who doubled its genu¬ 
ineness. “ Is this bill cool enough 
said the shop-keeper. “ Yes, it is better 
as good,” replied the customer. The 
long wished-for evening came, Caroline 
had dressed herself in a manner not to 
lie seen, not to be noticed a second time 
for anything but herself, and she looked 
at the reflection of her elegant beauty 
and its simple unndoniing with nine)) 
pleasure. Yes, it must be confessed that 
she had sufficient taste and appreciation 
of the beautiful to admire the fair, high 
brow, the lustrous eyes, the rich, dmk- 
chesnut curls, the snowy throat, the 
majestic form and pure white dress of 
Catoline Templeton. And I admired 
them too. I looked at her a great deal 
that evening. I little thought then how 
many consequences lay folded in those 
light hours that I spent in admiring Miss 
Templeton and listening to her sarcastic 
account of her introduction to the hero 
of her dteams and the --Magazine. 

Cloudsley Wentworth was the horror 
of all regular, methodical, good people. 
He was the puzzle of the wise, and al¬ 
most unknown to himself; though, had 
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his knowledge of himself equaled his 
faith in liis own power, he would have 
been much wiser than common mortals. 
He knew that Miss Templeton was a 
beauty and a belle, He thought her a 
coquette, a very heartless one. He was 
right and wrong in his opinion. Caro¬ 
line was too much the creature of the 
circumstances that surrounded her. She 
loved to enjoy the power that her beauty 
gave her. She loved to bask in the 
blaze of admiration; but beneath all 
this she had a deep, warm heart, flow 
true it is that we tend to be what we arc 
taken for. Tell a man that lie is a 
wretch and ton to one he will become a 
hateful wretch, for lie will bate you for 
your plain dealing or ill will as the case 
may he. Hut Cloudslcy Wentworth was 
young and proud, and his vanity was 
deeper and broader than his experience. 
He took it for granted that Caroline 
Templeton was a vain and beautiful co¬ 
quette who sadly needed humbling; and 
in the plenitude, of his youthful conse¬ 
quence he concluded that the duty of 
humbling her belonged to him—nay, that 
it was imperative upon him. 80 when 
he drew near the beautiful girl, who, 
with a heating heart, was awaiting an 
introduction to one who was already the 
finest picture in her dream-land, he de¬ 
termined on being guilty of a most un¬ 
gallant and ungentlemaiily act. Caro¬ 
line was gazing rather furtively at his 
line, manly face. lie was more beauti¬ 
ful than she had painted him, even with 
the partial pencil of her fancy. Mis dark 
hair lay in masses of rich curls on a 
forehead so expanded that the hair was 
a happy relief. Caroline looked up at 
him as lie stood in the pride and strength 
of his manhood, and she almost envied 
her friend Miss Carson, on whose arm 
Wentworth lightly laid his finger, to at¬ 
tract her notice to a question he was 
about to ask. Miss Carson turned and 
introduced Miss Templeton to Mr. Went¬ 
worth. A thrill of joy went to the heart 
of Caroline as Wentworth bent his head 
gracefully but with hurried politeness 
toward her, "Your servant, madam,” 
said he. and turning instantly to a very 
common-place woman near him, he com¬ 
menced an apparently earnest conversa¬ 
tion with her. Caroline thought, surely 
he is only detained for a moment. lie 
cannot do so rude a thing as to “cut” a 
lady whom he does not know at all, and 
can therefore have no reason for avoid¬ 
ing. Little did she know of the unrea¬ 


sonable reasons that were influencing 
"the good-for-nothing” Cloudslcy Went¬ 
worth. She waited in vain; her heart 
fluttered for nought. Wentworth took 
no niore notice of her, secretly congratu¬ 
lating himself that he had humbled one 
who deserved it. At first Caroline was 
fluttered and impatient; by degrees she 
grew vexed ; at length she was very an¬ 
gry; and she ended by nursing a viper 
bate in her heart. "He has insulted 
woman in me,” said she, and she felt that 
she had a right to feel the corporate 
hate ot the sex toward Cloudslcy Went¬ 
worth, a man whom ten words and one 
of Jiis own smiles would have made her 
worship. As it was, she instinctively 
sought mo for her confessor and com¬ 
forter. I was vexed with the fellow, 
and could almost have found it in my 
heart to have given him calomel or can- 
tharides, or to have let his proud, bad 
blood out of bis veins. But 1 soon for¬ 
got tile incident. Not so Caroline. If 
she had lived to the good old age of a 
Mrs. Methuselah she would have kept 
the slight in her memory fresh and keen 
as the newly broken dagger’s point. 

Again 1 saw these bright creatures 
meet, but both were changed. Went¬ 
worth in the recklessness of power lmd 
acted imprudently, at times wickedly. 
He had drunk, gained, and brought his 
worthy, widowed mother into some diffi¬ 
culty by his extravagance. There had 
always been two parties amongst those 
who took note of the young genius. 
One party praised him too highly, the 
other condemned him quite too severely. 
He was now 011 the verge of outlawry 
with all parties. The scale of his social 
fate hung trembling, and it seemed that 
the small dust of the balance would 
decide against him. But lie went to the 
party in a stern spirit of defiance. Caro¬ 
line was now the acknowledged queen of 
our circle. Wentworth was too republi¬ 
can to acknowledge queens or kings, 
and least of all was he disposed to ac¬ 
knowledge Miss Templeton. He was 
quite conscious of what he had lost and 
of what she had gained, but he approach¬ 
ed the circle where she was standing, 
“ bright with beauty and girt with pow¬ 
er,” with a haughty coldness, and at the 
same time the purpose to treat her as an 
equal, an acquaintance. Perhaps half 
unconsciously lie wished, even then, that 
there had been no cloud between them, 
for beauty and strength always won his 
admiration. " Good evening, Miss Tem- 
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pleton,” said lie. “ I, too, would bask in 
the sunlight of beauty,” and he bowed 
his head, no one could tell whether in 
profound admiration or premeditated bur¬ 
lesque. Caroline’s eye fell on him for a 
moment, and she was satisfied as to the 
meaning of his polite salutation. She 
interpreted it by his character and his 
previous conduct toward her. Hell has 
no fury like a woman scorned.” She felt 
an exquisite pleasure in showing her 
scorn and contempt by turning from him 
without a word, pointing the act by 
speaking to a sort of nobody who was 
near her; she gloried in using her power 
to make all shun him, 

Truly he received from her that 
night “ double for all his sins,” and in 
tile depths of his proud heart he vowed 
vengeance, and Cloud,slcy Wentworth 
never left anything half completed. Life 
could never have been lengthened for 
him to the period of forgetfulness ; and 
then the wound ho had received was 
deeply poisoned by many minute but 
damning circumstances. There stood by 
his side, so near that their garments 
brushed against each other, a mean pre¬ 
tender to iiterary distinction. He hated 
Cioudsley for succeeding where he had 
failed. A whiskered dandy with an 
ugly mouth was glad of the wreathed 
hate that curled the rich, glowing lip of 
the handsome Wentworth. Anger 
makes all alike ugly. A dozen in that 
circle had some petty spite to be gratified 
against the envied young man, who was 
guilty of many sins that they could have 
forgiven had he not been, like the king 
of Lilliput, a head taller than his fellows. 
Cioudsley turned away—a dimness came 
over his eyes, a cold sweat burst out all 
over his forehead and face, and every 
pore had a sting in it. lie put his hand 
in his pocket for his handkerchief, ft 
was not there. He could bear to bate 
and sneer, and lo be bated and sneered 
at, but he could not bear to be without a 
pocket-handkerchief at such a moment, 
lie was sure to have a handkerchief 
when he did not want it, and lie was 
sure to have forgotten it when it was the 
most necessary thing in the world to 
him. A middle-aged, motherly lady, who 
admired Wentworth’s genius, and sym¬ 
pathized with him in his present unhappy 
position and unlucky predicament, put a 
gossamer linen handkerchief into his 
hand. He softened for a moment, 
pressed her hand gratefully, and turned 
away to try his teeth, all unconsciously, 


on the delicate muslin. lie had the bad 
babi! of. gnawing holes in handkerchiefs 
when he was vexed. 

It is sad indeed to trace the blight of 
human character, and that too when it 
results from such slight and seemingly 
insignificant causes, that we are sure that 
the smallest appreciable amount of true 
heroism would have turned aside the 
dark stream of fate which lias over¬ 
whelmed and destroyed. I can never 
sympathize with those artists who delight 
in painting fiends. I can never believe 
that a babe could be born, and loved, 
and nurtured into maturity, to be only 
vile. When a human being becomes 
wholly evil, he must die and have a bet¬ 
ter opportunity to attain to the pure and 
the good in a better world. If any one 
looks over these pages in the hope to see 
a wholesale condemnation of humanity, 
he will look in vain. In the most dark¬ 
ened and hardened, I have seen gleams 
of light and signs of tenderness that have 
often surprised me, as fully as I was 
prepared to expect always, some good 
from all who wear the human form. 
Never can I forget the hour when 1 bent 
over the bed oi a brutal murderer, who 
was confessing to me his crime. Even 
amid his horrihledepravity the humanity 
made itself apparent. I said, “ Why did 
you lake litis man’s life.”’ 

“ lie had a mortgage of my place—all 
the little I had,” 

“ Had he not paid you the money for 
the mortgage ?” 

“ He gave $200 for $2,000. He had 
enough. He could school his children, 
and they could have shoes in the cold 
winter, and my poor children could not 
have clothes to go to school, ami they 
went hungry at home, and 1 had to work 
to get the money to pay the mortgage, 
f hated him for taking bread and clothes 
away from my children.” 

“ flow did you kill this man ?” said I. 

I knocked him down when ho went 
to take the money. He would not give 
me even a dollar, I knocked him down, 
but the blow did not kill him. I was 
sorry enough, for I did not want to strike 
him again, hut I could not bear to see 
him suffer, so, and so I killed him as 
quick as 1 could.” 

This confession of compassion for his 
victim was like the delicate flower of the 
Upas, or the quick and living flesh sur¬ 
rounded hy the deatli of gangrene. Yet 
here, even here, where the law was 
obliged to assert its supremacy, and cut 
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off the offending limb from the body, we 
see signs of life. Ask me not, then, to 
paint the totally lost. While men live, 
they are not lost. There is always a life 
in humanity to which the life of humani¬ 
ty can successfully appeal. 

Though I have adduced all this to 
prove that men are not all evil, that they 
me strange, angelic, demoniac beings, 
yet even my faith in humanity has been 
at times shaken, and perhaps never more 
cruelly thmi when I was obliged to con¬ 
template steadily the course of Cloudsley 
Wentworth, through the two years that 
succeeded the scorn and slight hurled at 
him by Caroline Templeton at limb 1o 
him ami her, memorable party. lie had 
vowed to he avenged, lie knew human 
nature well, and pretty girls hotter. He 
knew with whom lie had to deni, and 
he took his measures carefully. He left 
society, and gave himself more closely 
than ever to the life of the student and 
author, lie seldom was seen abroad, 
and when he did appear he sought.' - no 
one, and no one could have thought, 
from his manner, that he wished to five 
in the memory of any one, though his 
elegant and tasteful dress gave evidence 
that lie had not yet wholly abjured the 
world. I recollect thinking that Went¬ 
worth dressed remarkably'vigil; for a re¬ 
cluse, and yet I seldom thought of any¬ 
thing out of the right line of my work, 
lie knew Miss Templeton’s taste and 
habits. He wrote for her favorite maga¬ 
zines—he wrote what he knew she 
would love to read, wlmt she would 
linger upon and weep over, and hind to 
her heart. In cold blood he did all this. 
He entered by this means, at the most 
sacred hours, into the most dear and 
cherished haunts of her home, and her 
father’s grounds. He never went there, 
he sent only his lucubrations, but to 
Caroline lie was always present. She 
saw that proud, scorning eye darting fire 
at her, and then she saw the sparkling 
and beautiful beaming in his eye and 
upon his lip—the rich blood deepening 
the red of his cheek. Through his 
writings she came to forgive him. She 
could not do otherwise, and then an ac¬ 
cident brought about a meeting between 
them. It was in a sweet spot in the 
country, on the banks of a clear brook, 
that they met. Caroline had strolled out 
to read, to think, to feel the joy of life, 
in the pure air of a quiet summer even¬ 
ing. The sun was going down, and 
tbe clouds looked glorious to all who 


were not loo dull, too busy, or too mis¬ 
erable to look on them. Little do the 
lovers of cloud-land think that half the 
pleasure of gazing on these beautiful 
fleecy forms that clothe the heavens in 
bridal or festal garments, comes from 
that care-free life, that allows them even 
to look up at the skies. Caroline lay on 
a sweet hank, and read rill she was sur¬ 
feited with the sweets of her book, (it 
was Wentworth’s,) and then she looked 
with a quiet joy at the sky that she 
could not forget, when months after¬ 
ward, with the glare of death in her eye, 
and a hand of ice on her heart, she re¬ 
lated to me every particular of her ac¬ 
quaintance with Wentworth. 1 think I 
see her now on that green velvet slope, 
with her white muslin dress falling like 
the lobes of a queen about her, her straw 
hat, with its knots of blue ribbons, lying 
beside her, her hair and bosom decked 
with roses, her favorite ilower, and she 
looks so lovely to my mind’s eye, that 
the being who could mar and curse all 
this beauty, seems to ine a very fiend, 
and yeti know that Wentworth was only 
a proud, sick, and vengeful boy. lie was 
half-crazed, loo, as many men of genius 
are in their youth; but I must con¬ 
fess he had a horrid “ method in his 
madness.” His eye gleamed with joy 
when lie saw Caroline. She could not 
dream that it was the joy of the tiger 
who has found his prey. 

He came towards her, bowed with de¬ 
ference, and extended his hand. “ Shall 
we he friends, Miss Templeton,” said he, 
in his blandest manner. “ I trust so,” 
said Caroline. But the hour for triumph 
had by no means come. Caroline was 
wary, and as selfish as Wentworth. But 
lie knew ills game ; he did not follow up 
his advantage. He was more rethcrcM 
than ever, but he was not idle, and the 
time came when lie was continually with 
Caroline. Though she had a heart, she 
was what Cloudsley had deemed her at 
first, a vain and selfish beauty, because 
she was the creature of the circumstances 
that surrounded her; she had not that 
deep inner life which steadies and sup¬ 
ports at once, or rather, such had been 
her training that she had never been 
thrown for comfort and support upon 
lierseif. Her father had sustained fier, 
her mother'lmd cared for her, and a host 
of admirers had drawn her continually 
out of herself. But proud, and scornful, 
and vain as she was, she was at last con¬ 
quered. Tyrants make the most abject 
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of all slaves—and Caroline had been a 
tyrant, lording over all around, and giving 
little or nothing to any. Cloudsley 
Wentworth had gone steadily on toward 
the attainment of his one diabolical end, 
and when that proud will was wholly 
bowed, when Caroline had cast herself 
upon his bosom and told him that she 
would henceforth live for him and for 
him only, he was satistied. lie spurned 
her from him in that moment, and coldly 
said, “ Miss Templeton, I remember, and 
I have hail my revenge.” Oh ! wlmt a 
blow was this to a heart—a human heart 
—a woman’s heart, lint she would not 
believe him; for once in her life her 
pride came not to her aid, and she sunk 
into tb.e pitiful beggar at the feet of the 
merciless. She wrote to him. Head her 
words, 

“ Oh, my friend ! 1 would write, but 1 
cannot. I have burned one letter. Where¬ 
fore do 1 write? Wherefore should I? 
It is the consuming and quenchless fire 
of my poor soul—it is this, that urges 
forward my faltering hand. Why does 
it falter ? I cannot answer. I have asked 
again and again, why is all with me thus ? 
A thousand echoes answer to my soul 
like the wailing of midnight wind in a 
desert. Oh, my God ! why was this heart 
created with all its endowments of earn¬ 
est and steadfast love to no purpose ? 
O God! enlighten me with a sudden 
ray of thy wisdom—Oh ! give me peace, 
or the grave—that my dissolving nature 
may live again in the harmless flowers, 
and thus exist not all in vain. Why, 
Cloudsley, must I love with such entire¬ 
ness, when you say you scorn and hate 
me ? Hut iio, this is not so—it cannot be 
—else I should not feel this want for 
your love, which is too imperious to be 
controlled. Vainly I seek you, vainly 1 
strive to awaken your love. I know all 
is vain—all things whisper the mournful 
truth to me. I fear, Cloudsley—Oh ! do 
not be offended—that the glory of your 
soul is consuming on the altar of ambi¬ 
tion. Oh, trust me ! we who are for im¬ 
mortality should be worthy of it, and 
should allow nothing to supersede those 
refining and elevating sentiments which 
constitute the happiness of heaven, and 
the only true happiness of earth. I have 
loved you foo well. I can never love you 
less. In the airy, ideal world, I would 
iind my rose of joy, but when I look 
abroad, cloud rises on cloud, and my 
thwarted hope wanders back like the Ark- 


Jess Dove. I would give up all human 
love, but I was not born for this. In¬ 
vincible fate decides that my nature should 
fail in the accomplishment of such n pur¬ 
pose. Then, how useless is my life. 
IIow can I cultivate my mind, when it 
has become incapable of regular thought 
—when it collects every idea with labor 
—when 1 cannot form a conception or 
purpose, even in favor of my best friends, 
without first obtaining a victory over my 
predominating feelings? When nature 
inspires nothing but sorrow, wlmt great 
or good thing can he effected ? Sorrow 
is a perpetual canker-worm to every vir¬ 
tue and to every talent. Will you not 
sec nie? Will you not write to me? You 
little know how, like a blessed medicine, 
a line from you will subdue the pangs of 
my impatient spirit. Forever yours, 
Cauoi.im:.” 

This letter was given to Wentworth 
b.y a special messenger. lie lend it, 
crushed it in his hand, knit his brow 
fiercely, and walked the room hurriedly 
for a long time. He pitied his victim, hut 
lie had made up his mind to crush her— 
and Cloudsley Wentworth finished his 
work at all times. 

It was the '•/cuing that this letter was 
sent that I'Vas called to the bedside of 
Caroline. She had sent her letter by a 
trusted cousin. She learned how it was 
treated, and she knew that she should 
never reefeive an answer to it. I found 
her in strong convulsions. They left her 
under the magnetism of my presence, but 
the fierce mental agony that succeeded 
baflled me entirely. 1 felt that I could 
only wait for the storm to pass. 1 sat 
by her. I held her hands in mine. 1 
laid my' hand upon her head, and I grieved 
that there are maladies for the relief of 
which art is powerless. I knew, then, 
that lie spoke truly who said, “ There are 
trials from which the soul that shrinks 
may yet walk calmly to the cross, ami 
give back the clay to earth without a 
murmur.” 

lint I was not yet Caroline’s friend— 
I was not yet her confidant. 1 only felt 
her stale; it was not formally'and analyt¬ 
ically revealed to me. At length the cou¬ 
sin who had taken her letter to Went¬ 
worth told me enough of the case to make 
me suppose it was necessary for an inter¬ 
view to take place between my patient 
and her pseudo lover. I did not then 
understand their relative positions. I 
asked Mr. Aydmcr, (the cousin,) to call 
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ami request Clomlslcy Wentworth to see 
Miss Templeton, tie went, and found 
that Wentworth had that day left for a 
distant city. He communicated the fact 
to Caroline. The next time 1 called, I 
found her writing, in a perfect storm of 
grief. I afterwards saw the letter she 
was writing, which the reader will readily 
conclude was to Wentworth. Terrible as 
it is to describe the humiliation of that 
haughty woman, I must yet finish the 
description by giving a copy of this se¬ 
cond letter: 

“ Mv Dearest C.—Will you condescend 
to read one more letter from your poor 
Caroline ? Will you read this heart¬ 
pouring chaos of words ?—for such this 
letter must be. Will you feel that my heart 
is breaking? Oil, it is ; it is bursting ! I 
have heard that you are gone; that word 
lias nearly killed me. Oil! nothing can 
again exceed my misery; but 1 am calmer 
now. Oh ! I prayed to God, in uncontroll¬ 
able agony, for you, dear one, and for my¬ 
self. And now a sweet feeling of resigna¬ 
tion comes over me. He will take care of 
me. He will direct my weak tread through 
the shadowy way. But, oh ! my trust 
in my only Father and Friend, though 
great, is all too weak. I do love Him, 
though invisible, save in the benign and 
ever-varying manifestations of llis in¬ 
breathing Spirit; and oh ! my God, forgive 
me if I ever wander from thee, and seek 
too earnestly an earthly love—perhaps 
an Idol. God has a brighter future lor 
me. It must he so. The sweet depart¬ 
ing summer, with its golden clouds, its 
gurgling brooks, its balmy atmosphere of 
cheerful flowers, shall brighten my life as 
surely as my love for you consumes it. 
Oh ! now, now a sullen billow fills my 
soul with despair. Oh ! how have I 
wished the leaden hours to fly that kept 
me from thee. Oh, Cloudslcy, look upon 
the past! How much have I treasured 
for you—how perscveringly have 1 toiled 
to gather a small clmplet of laurels and 
flowers, and smiled to think that you 
would Jove me more for them. Now 
all is gone. You have left ine without a 
mrting word—you, whom I love so deep- 
y that nothing earthly, while I breathe, 
can change the unwelcome current of my 
affections. Why could 1 not bear it ? 
No thunderbolt could strike mo down 
like this. Oh, my Heavenly Father, re¬ 
lease me! Let me die, or bid him love 
me, for thy sake ami mercy’s. Oh ! I 
should be so faithful to every wish of his 
and thine, O God! Is this prayer, is my 


life, with all its gushing aflections, in 
vain ? How could you go away from my 
sight, and leave me to the world without 
a friend ? You can never again find such 
a friend as 1 coaid ever be to you. But 
has my proud spirit come to this—forgive 
me, my head beats, my brow aches. Oh! 
there is such a change. Life is as, before 
I loved you, nothing. You have gone 
from me, but oh! remember, that time, 
nor distance, nor destiny, can ever allure 
my fixed soul from its union with thee; 
and,dearest, should disappointment sting, 
or friends forsake, or sickness prostrate, 
in th is cold world, remember me, and 
think these words are not a dream, hut 
wrung from tire bursting heait of your 
own Caroline.” 

This last letter was eent to Cloudslcy 
during his absence. It evidently moved 
him somewhat, for he returned it and the 
previous letter, and wrote a few lines on 
the sheet that inclosed them. lie said, 

“ Miss Templeton :—I return your let¬ 
ters. You are too proud, to contemplate 
with pleasure the fact that such letters 
are in the hands of any man, when once 
your reason is restored. I leave you to 
your own good sense and dignity of 
character; these must restore you in time. 

Respectfully, C. W,” 

I knew that as soon as Miss Temple¬ 
ton’s pride could be thoroughly aroused 
she would be safe. The struggle was 
long. When she opened her heart to 
me she kept nothing back; she told me 
all her thoughts, feelings and fancies, and 
every incident of her strange and event¬ 
ful connection with Wentworth. This 
confidence calmed her spirit somewhat, 
and at length her native pride and dignity 
of character was aroused, and Caroline 
arose again to meet her friends, again to 
look out upon the world. But she arose 
beggared in affection, blasted in life. She 
had given without return. The mystic 
circle of Love must be completed, or our 
life is expended for nought, and we be¬ 
come weaker continually. Do we won¬ 
der at the imbecility of the many when 
so little of true union is known, though 
the meaningless by-word is forever on 
our lip, “ union is strength while men 
mockingly ask, what is love ? 

Oh, this human life of ours, how 
pregnant it is with awful meanings and 
mysteries! ITow the spiritual is chained 
to the material, and how morbid and 
erratic passion wastes aiul destroys 
the material body, which in its turn 
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reacts upon the spirit, Would that 1 
could tell the secrets that are festering 
in the souls of those about me—-would 
that 1 could expose to all who have eyes 
to see, the worm that is in many a bud. 
Though the imbecile, the idiotic, the 
insane, and scarcely Jess to be deplored, 
the coquette, might not be saved by the 
knowledge, some good might come of 
the revealing. Those who are not yet 
lost might be warned, and checked in the 
downward way, and preventive con¬ 
ditions might at last be sought when 
the need was fully made known. 

Am I indeed free to write the history 
of my patient, material as well as pas¬ 
sional? or must it be said, in this year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty, that noble natures, deprived of 
their rightful outflowing, are thrown back 
to prey in secret and m darkness upon 
life and health, and neither Pastor, Phy¬ 
sician nor Press, utters a full and right¬ 
eous warning. 

Caroline returned to society changed 
and changing. Her life became daily 
more blasted. With a hopeless Love 
eating at her heart, with the demons of 
mortified pride ever tormenting her, with 
no legitimate sphere of action for her 
powers, is it wonderful that site became 
the victim of morbid passions. Gradually 
her health failed, though she went much 
in society. The excitement of company 
and admiration gave her a sort of liti'ul 
life. She was the charm of certain 
circles, but she went to the solitude of 
her home, not for rest and peace, but to 
endure the collapse and misery conse¬ 
quent upon a false, a futile excitement. 
1 saw the heartless life which she led 
with deep pain. Months passed, and I 
made no effort for her. My hand was 
paralyzed-—my tongue was palsied—but 
oh, the agonizing prayer which I uttered 
in secret for this sister of my soul! 
Daily I became aware that her life was 
the transcript of many Jives, and those 
too the noblest, if true development could 
but be realized. But what sphere of 
action has a proud and delicate woman 
when denied the life of the affections? 
What could she do in her morbid state, 
but become the destroyer of herself or 
others. Education, position, the influ¬ 
ences of society, conscience and a blight¬ 
ed heart, all combined to keep her from 
falling into sin which the Church and 
the world recognized as such. Let no 
one then suppose that she fell into what 
is called a dissolute life. As her health 


failed she sought compensation for her 
wasted life in the stimulus of excitement, 
and as she blotted Wentworth from her 
mind, and brought around her the poor 
trailers who were living as false a life as 
she was, she congratulated herself that 
she was saved from an unfortunate 
passion. 

What mockery to use the word saved 
anywhere in this world! But Miss 
Templeton thought she was saved when 
she left a false worship and sought 
worshipers ns false. Men think that 
the country is saved when masses, so low 
that they lack almost every attribute of 
humanity but the pseudonym man, can 
vote for and elect the idol and ideal of 
their own ignorance and stupidity; or 
when \vc have made nations our victims, 
and degraded ourselves to beasts of prey, 
then wc are saved.' And when one set 
of abuses has become so galling that 
we exchange them for another; for in¬ 
stance, when we exchange ardent spirits 
for pork and tobacco, and debauch forty 
years, instead of sinking into the grave 
in five, we are saved; and the woild in 
its wisdom decides that those who pray 
to be delivered from such salvation, 
sadly need saving. 

How often have I blessed the medical 
profession because it gives me a key to the 
hearts of those around me. I have ex¬ 
plored their characters with a light that 
few others hold, and 1 know the worth 
that is in (Item ; and when fate blasts or 
obscures the good, I know that it is fora 
season only. Goodness is eternal. This 
faith made mo look with quiet and pa¬ 
tience upon the reckless, heartless course 
of Caroline Templeton. She became 
a confirmed coquette; and Cloudslcy 
Wentworth found comfort in the contem¬ 
plation of her evil state, for having real¬ 
ly and truly blasted her being till she 
became that mean and withered thing a 
virtuous coquette. Ho could not, or 
would not believe that her love for him, 
thwarted and thrown scalding back upon 
her heart, had brought her to this. No— 
he settled it that it was the inherent de¬ 
pravity of her nature. But Caroline set¬ 
tled nothing, reflected upon nothing. 
Her life was a bottomless pit of want, 
which she sought vainly to till from the 
miserable famine around her. A pur¬ 
poseless life has something so revolting 
in it, that it is very difficult for me to 
bring myself to contemplate it for any 
one toward whom I feel even slight 
friendship. But 1 cannot tell how deep- 
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ly I was pained to see so much beauty, 
and sweetness, and energy, as Caroline 
possessed, so much worse than wasted. 
To see such a woman living the spider’s 
life of snaring (lies without the spider’s 
wish to eat them, was a sight that made 
me well nigh angry. But I saw, that if 
we wilt elevate men or women we must 
give them high aims. Give people some¬ 
thing worthiul to occupy them if you 
would take them from the worthless. 

At length that horrid train of nervous 
symptoms, dyspepsia, melancholy, weak¬ 
ness, irregular action of the heart, im¬ 
paired vision, etc., etc., was so confirmed 
and so distressing that 1 was consulted by 
the family. 1 might have recommended 
sea-bathing, air, exercise and change of 
scene, but without a new direction could 
he given to the mind l felt sure that this 
would ultimately avail little. She was 
very unwilling to see me. She seemed 
to shrink from me instinctively, and then 
she clang with insane tenacity to the 
false life she was living; and though 
pale, and feeble, and wretched, and lite¬ 
rally sinking into the grave, I found that 
I could not approach her, she was so 
busy doing nothing; but I was patient. 
I knew that she really respected inc, and 
I waited for one of those hours of pique, 
satiety, cr disgust that are scattered so 
thickly in the pathway of the votaries of 
folly. I religiously put “ Sartor llesar- 
tits” in my pocket whenever I called, and 
at last f found an opportunity of giving 
her the book. 

“ Doctor,” said she, with a start, after 
skimming a page or two, “ you certainly 
are not serious in asking me to read this 
strange book of odd fancies. I have no 
time for any reading but Byron and Bul- 
wer, and no taste for any other.” 

“But I am serious, Miss Templeton, 
mid though I might ask you to read the 
book for its own sake, more properly than 
for any other reason, I will not ask it for 
that: 1 will ask you to read it for my 
sake, if you have ever considered me a 
friend.” 

Caroline sighed. “ I will read it, 
Doctor,” said she. 

The time Imd come for me to speak 
plainly to my friend. I lmd watched her 
pallid complexion ; the dreamy, deatliy 
glare of her eye ; her languid and trem¬ 
bling step; the alternate brilliancy and 
dark depression that came over her. In 
a moment of what-in health would have 
been slight agitation, 1 have seen her 
nearly suffocating from excessive action 


of the heart. I could not refuse to risk 
instruction and counsel to one dying so 
rapidly, so painfully, and in such asuicidal 
manner. She received my words as one 
who had the elements of true greatness 
in her. With my counsel and Carlyle’s 
Life book, she left for the sea-side. An 
entire change of thought and of action, 
daily bathing, horseback riding, and 
climbing over rocks, and through woods 
and ravines, soon began to work out my 
friend’s redemption. She persevered for 
months in this course of life, and when 
next I saw her the bloom of health lmd 
begun to return to-her; but she was by 
no means well. There was bitterness ill 
her heart and Iter words. She had turn¬ 
ed away from the altar of folly to sacri¬ 
fice on that of hale nml contempt. I re¬ 
cognized this as a necessary step in her 
way out of her moral and physical sick¬ 
ness. But I wished to hasten her pro¬ 
gress through this phase of her life. 
Soon after her return from her sea-side 
residence I called on her. I was pleased 
with the improvement apparent in her 
health, but the bitterness of her spirit 
was very soon evinced by her conversa¬ 
tion. 

She said : “ I have rend your hook, 
Doctor, and I fear it 1 ms done me very 
little service, for it has made me hate this 
ugly elothes-market of a world, and my¬ 
self loo.” 

“ What wo dislike we generally try to 
change.” 

“ And generally try in vain,” said 
Caroline, almost harshly. “ I do not seek 
for change. Doctor; I make fools my play¬ 
things, and consequently have plenty of 
amusement.” 

“Amusement, however pleasant, is a 
poor business, followed as such,” said I. 

" Doctor,” said Caroline, and her dark 
eyes swam in tears, and she trembled visi¬ 
bly, “I hate my life and almost all that 
surrounds me; but I live upon the out¬ 
ward—I cannot escape from this life, for 
I dare not look inward,” and she shud¬ 
dered. “ You know me, and wlmt a heart 
of cinders and ashes 1 bear about. I can 
never come to a resurrection, and why 
should I not live by the hour, when I can¬ 
not live otherwise ? I have changed 
greatly, as you know, these few months, 
but my life is little better or wiser. I 
have been leading the life of a sheep ora 
goat, to get my health. There is no true 
life in me.” 

“ Butyou can liveolherwise, MissTem- 
plelon. You have great riches in your in- 
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tellect. You can cultivate the rich powers 
of your mind and heart. You cun write, 
let me tell you, as well as Wentworth.” 

Caroline started at that name, which I 
had never pronounced in her heating 
since her recovery. She turned deadly 
pale, and then a deep hlitsh overspread 
her face and neck, and she sat lost in 
thought. At length she burst into tears. 
She wept for a long time passionately, 
and then she said, “ I am not all wlmt I 
seem, my friend. The shadow of a pur¬ 
pose has cotne to me at times. Oh, that 
it might become a substance !” 

I saw that my object was gained. The 
germ of a true and devoted life was al¬ 
ready implanted in the heart of my 
friend. I doubted not that it might ho 
nurtured by a wise friendship, quickened 
by the sunshine of kindness, till it should 
become a great tree, under whose cooling 
shadow many a weary one should rest. 
I watched with tenderest interest the 
growth of that purpose. I saw the para¬ 
sites who had attached themselves to the 
morbid life of Caroline fall away as her 
health of soul returned, At first, she 
read the writings of those earnest ones 
who have spoken by a divine right; and 
then she simply gave in words the wail 
of a wanting soul. Hers was a deep and 
impassioned aspiration for life, earnestly 
expressed; and those who listened felt 
that a blessing must come to them also, 
in answer to her prayer. 

Her first utterance, as I said, was the 
cry of want. Her writings lacked polish, 
the finished beauty of tire artist; but her 
true and honest words arrested the atten¬ 
tion of those who do not wish shams for 
themselves or others. Caroline aimed 
high. She had dealt with the low and 
worthless and inane till her whole soul 
revolted against it. llow beautiful to me 
was the spectacle of redemption, wrought 
by a great thought, a living hope, impel¬ 
ling to true and energetic action. Caroline 
began by versifying her thoughts, but 
she learned after a time that her life was 
too earnest for the mechanism of poetry, 
and she poured forth her loves and sor¬ 
rows, her hopes, her joy and her sadness 
in tales which people call fictions, be¬ 
cause they do not know what is truth. 

It happened that my birthday loll on 
the day on which I had carried “Sartor 
Resartus” to Miss Templeton—a novel 
book of divinity to convert a sinner with. 
A year from that day, I called again, not 
having the fact in my mind that a year 
had eiapsed since my first effort for my 


fair friend. She met me smilingly, and 
put a folded sheet in my hand, endorsed, 
“A birthday gift for a dear friend.” 

“Oh, my friend,” said she, “ when I 
think of the past, life seems to me a 
strange and changeful dream—a dream of 
death, and sorrow worse than death—a 
dream of life, and hope, which is the sun- 
shine of life. When I think of that first 
crucifixion of my proud spirit, and then 
of the living death to which f was raised, 
and the worthless existence that succeed- 
ed, all seems a dream, filled with broken, 
distorted and hideous fancies. When I 
look upon the mistakes that I have cor¬ 
rected, the peace that I have gained, the 
work that I have accomplished in one 
year, 1 am filled with wonder, and [ am 
ready to exclaim that the age of miracles 
is not passed.” 

1 smiled, anil said, “ I am quite willing 
to believe in miracles, or exhibitions of 
wisdom, which we cannot understand for 
nil time.” 

“ Rut how like a miracle it seems that 
the passion which domineered over my 
life with such utter despotic power has 
passed. It is worth much suffering to 
learn that, though every dominant pas¬ 
sion asserts its permanence, the assertion 
is often false. I thought that I could 
never cease to love Cloudsley Went¬ 
worth, hut I have learned that no love is 
real or lasting unless it is mutual. 1 can 
calmly look over the lines of my life 
now, and I sec that he only cursed me 
because I was in a state to he cursed. A 
healthy life would have remained intact 
to such as he. I can smile now at his 
arts, and think, lmd he killed me, it 
would have been a desirable change, and 
not a subject for lamentation. I thought 
I could never cherish another love in my 
heart; but I have now a love as much 
deeper than that insanity' as the sea is 
broader than a rill—it is the Love of 
Use; the ambition to add somewhat to 
the material and physical health of my 
fellows—the great Brotherhood of Hu¬ 
manity.” 

“ I rejoice in this love. Miss Temple¬ 
ton, which yon so boldly' avow. No 
blush can ever mantle your fair check in 
confessing such an affection.” 

“ I owe you too much to hope to pay 
you,” continued she, “ for awaking in 
my soul a true ambition ; hut [ will en¬ 
deavor to pay my debt to others, I will 
try to make my experience a means of 
wisdom to the young and unlearned in 
life’s lessons, Oh ! how the young ling 
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Borrow to the heart, and how resolutely 
they refuse to part with it.” 

“They only refuse because they think 
it impossible to change,” said I, “ They 
must be taught, Miss Templeton, as 
children are taught to keep out of the 
lire, by painful experience.” 

“ lint some will listen,” said she, 
“some will profit by the experience of 
others; they see all tilings change about 
them; they must therefore learn that 
change is possible.” 

I was very cheerful and happy at tho 
close of a much longer conversation than 
J generally allowed myself with anyone, 
llow light was my step, and with what a 
peaceful happiness my heart pulsated as 
I returned to my home, which many 
thought must be lonely and unhappy be¬ 
cause it was a bachelor’s home. 1 was 
weary, but hnppy, that night as I placed 
my two American comforts—a footstool 
and a rocking-chair-—beside my table, 
with a bright light, (I always stipulate 
for light everywhere.) I drew Miss Tem¬ 
pleton’s poem from my pocket; and 
though f could not call her a poetess, 1 
could give her credit for the deep feeling 
and clear perception which belongs to 
Genius. I give her poem, that my read¬ 
ers may at least see a brick from the 
building I ain trying to describe. 

LIFE ON TIIE EAHTII. 

Life bath its many moans, its many cares, 
Its clinging, withering shroud of fire- 
tooth’d wo ; 

There grow amid the wheat, as many 
tares 

As mercy’s God can suffer here to grow. 

Want, bare-bonod want, around us shrinks 
and cowers, 

For what of brave, young, springing life 
can bo 

In streets, and lanes, and cellars foul as 
ours. 

Whore e’en God’s air and light are never 
free. 

Hearts, quivering human hearts, are born 
to beat 

In wretchedness so deep, and dark, and 
lone, 

That it would bo most utter and complete 
If God in heaven could e’er forgetJiis own. 

But darkness never yet was wholly dark ; 
The precious, diamond dew comes down 
at night. 

The cold, hard flint holds close the cheer¬ 
ful spark 

That blesses with its gladdening warmth 
and light. 


And angels hover round us all the hours, 
And fan our fevered life with cooling 
wings; 

And when tho lurid storm cloud darkest 
lowers, 

Beneath, beyond it. Heaven’s own beauty 
springs. 

Tho flowers, springing from our mother 
earth. 

Make glad the temple of the living God. 
They are the music, poetry, and mirth 
Of the green world—the silent, senseless 
clod 

Is made all vocal with their joyous hymn, 
In fragrance,breathing to the upper heaven. 
Their beauty, not e’en sin eould spoil or 
dim. 

A world where flowers can bloom must bo 
forgiven. 

The trees so grandly beautiful and strong, 
That give us fruit, and flowers, and cooling 
shade; 

They imago forth the perfect. Whilst 
among 

The trees, we grieve not that the flowers 
must fade. 

The warm, bright sun the lovo of God re¬ 
veals, 

And shines amid the cold, and dark, anil 
drear. 

Pure perfumed blessing air all round us 
steals, 

And makes the Earth, like Heaven, seem 
very dear. 

The clear and sparkling water from the 
fountain, 

Old ocean, rivers broad and little rills 
That glad the valley and leap down the 
mountain, 

Like Truth, will purify the world from ills. 

With birds, and flowers, and trees, and air, 
and water, 

And Love that lives forever in them all, 
We know that Earth must he of Heaven 
the daughter, 

And Life and Labor will redeem her Fall. 

An idle, frivolous life brings us into 
idle and worthless associations ; while a 
life of usefulness brings us into useful 
associations. New and valuable friends 
gathered around Miss Templeton, and at 
last one came who was, to the sober san¬ 
ity of iier sorrow-taught perception, more 
beautiful than the stuH'that dreams are 
made of. 

She had labored with wisdom and en¬ 
ergy for the restoration of her health, 
material and spiritual, and she had been 
successful. 

How mighty are a few years for good 
or for evii. Her new friend made for 
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her a Heaven in her health as Went¬ 
worth had made a llell in her insanity 
and illness. Hut the question caine, was 
she aught to him ? and the warning of 
the past fell upon her spirit like a 
pall. 

Eugene Herder was Wentworth’s 
friend, his Mentor—ami they were inse¬ 
parable companions; but this did not 
hinder Caroline from making his ac¬ 
quaintance ; for she now met Went¬ 
worth with as much indifference, appa¬ 
rently, ns she met me. Wentworth 
looked upon her with wonder. Jle saw 
her as it were transfigured before him; 
no longer begging his love hut command¬ 
ing his admiration. The enthusiasm that 
kindled her eye and glowed upon her 
cheek ; the springing lite of her graceful 
step, and the queenly dignity of her 
whole hearing, were by no means lost 
upon Wentworth. But he never spoke 
ol her to his friend. Herder saw her 
mostly through her writings—ami he 
loved her as we love sunlight and the 
perfume of flowers, as a thing to he en¬ 
joyed ; appreciated, but not possessed. 

Such a being can never he mine,” said 
he many times in the day and night: 
and Caroline echoed the plaint as many 
times, “ Such an one can never he mine.” 

I-Ierder had spent his life essentially 
alone, because he had found no one who 
approached the realization of his ideal. 

“ Would not a pic-nic on Laurel Hill 
be a fine affair one of these sultry after¬ 
noons,” said Herder to Wentworth. 

“ Yes, if you want to he bored with 
gnats, and girls, and moschctoes.” 

“ But we will only bargain for the 
girls.” 

“ But you will get a shower thrown 
in, or else you will be thirsty where 
there is no water; or starved before the 
girl3 choose to open the baskets, and 
hungry after they are emptied ; and the 
ugliest woman in the lot, with no brains 
to compensate for the lack of beauty, will 
be sure to fall to you ; and then she will 
fall in Jove with you, and make a party 
when you are sick ; and you will have to 
go and drink sour claret, or flat cliam- 
paigne, or braiulied madeira. Bah ! these 
pic-nics cost too much unless you hap¬ 
pen to be in love and in luck at the same 
time, two things which do not occur 
once in an age. Deliver me, say I, from 
going pleasure-hunting.” 

But Herder was in love, and a man in 
love can carry out a purpose. He knew 
what wires to pull to set certain puppets 


in motion. He busied himself slightly 
for a day or two; a great many ladies 
became very busy, and the result was a 
pic-nic. 

As fate would have it, for once there 
was plenty of nice edibles, very little 
dust, no rain, and no unusual supply of 
gnats, moschctoes, or other vermin. 
Herder secured the companion he wished, 
and life, and time, and the pic-nic were 
all rose-colored to him, 

The dinner was excellent; the shade 
was delightful; the wit decidedly attic, 
and the laughers sufficiently accommo¬ 
dating to laugh at the dullest jokes. Ami 
then hits of paper and pencils were put in 
requisition, and verses and “ crambo” 
were written, and the day passed most 
pleasantly; and Caroline found herself 
possessed of some lines which she had 
no wish to present to the company, and 
to she put them carefully in her hag, and 
read them again and again before retiring. 
I shall steal a copy, though I am very 
sure they will not make my readers as 
happy as they made her. 

“ When the imprisoned soul for years 
hath looked upon the world through 
bars of triple steel, catching only faint 
glimpses of the sunlight, how wildly 
overwhelmed the heart becomes when 
the warm, gushing tide of rich, red light 
flows in, and compasses and thrills 
through all our being. The sceptic heart 
cries out, it cannot he ! God never made 
such light for me. Just so my doubting 
heart exclaims—it cannot he that love is 
mine. It is another dream amongst the 
many that have chased each other from 
my asking heart. A golden dream, ’tis 
true, but still a dream. And with this 
dreadful doubt sheathed in the core of my 
all-living heart, I wait for sober, waking 
certainty.” 

This from Herder, the man of whom 
her good maiden aunt Katy, who had 
lived three-quarters of a century,'said, 
“ He is better-looking than Lafayette, 
and almost as good-looking as Washing¬ 
ton Ah ! Carry dear, * our first love is 
a love of fancy; our second is a love of 
judgment.’” 

Caroline slept that night very sweetly, 
I dare say, anil probably' dreamed of roses 
and lilies, and a great many beautiful 
tilings. 

The next time I called, she showed me 
some very happy poems and a huge MB, 
tale, which she told me were all written 
since the pic-nic, only a few days; hut 
affection had given the impulse to her pen, 
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and she Avrote ns rapidly as the happy 
momenta flew past her. 

What CJondsley Wentworth became 
after years of stern struggle, when his 
genius Avas chastened and consecrated to 
progress, rvhen the fiery folly of his 
youth had become a thing to be remem¬ 
bered and regretted—such was now the 
man Avho sought and obtained Caroline’s 
love. 

Another year of useful life, and I met 
a few beloved friends at the Templetons’, 
It was a hridal, where the angels of beau¬ 
ty ami Avisdom, and a Avorld-Avide bettev. 
olcncc, found a congenial sphere. The 
ceremony was impressive as a good and 


true man could make it, and avc* felt that 
it cemented no hated contract, landing the 
indifferent or loathing, because interest or 
passion had led them to a bargain or an 
entanglement; hut an outward and legal 
expression of a heavenly fact. The 
/lowers that shed their perfume around 
us, were in accordance with the spirit of 
the scene. A chastened joy enlivened 
all; and when Mrs. Herder met Went- 
Avoith on her hridal eve, as the friend of 
her husband, I Avas Avell assured that he 
would not soon forget the hour when the 
gifted one whom his youthful folly had 
failed to blast,'was given to his friend. 
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BY JAMES IC . 

Pettifog, an Englishman of easy fortune ami 
well-educated, having reached the age of man¬ 
hood and taken possession of his estate, became 
1 suddenly smitten with the mania of his country* 

' men for traveling and writing travels, for the pur¬ 
pose of cxnlting them above all others by com¬ 
parisons to their advantage. No people, with the 
exception of the descendants of the children of 
Israel, travel so much ns the English. They 
assert, and undoubtedly believe, their country supe- I 
rior to all others, yet are found roaming about ; 
in all parts of the world in search of what, if you I 
take their word, they can always find belter at ! 
home. They turn up their noses at France—yet ' 
France is full of English. They despise the ; 
Italians—-yet flock to Rome, Naples and Florence 
in crowds; and one of the great pleasures they 
enjoy is that of grumbling at every thing they see. ; 
They scofTnt the mornls of the French—yet can- j 
not exist without French governesses nnd dressing- ; 
maids; they declaim against French literature, ! 
yet to be ignorant of the language is considered a 
mark of vulgarity ; they despise the Italians for ! 
their cfleminnte devotion to music, yet there is 
nothing of which (hey are more ambitious than to ! 
naturalize the Italian opera; they boast of the : 
domestic habits and virtues of their women, yet 
carry them abroad by thousands to imbibe those j 
furcign habits, manners and principles which they j 
denounce so vehemently ; and, in short, to the best j 
of their ability, imitate wlmt they uniformly repre- j 
bend in others. They do not possess much origin¬ 
ality of invention, but improve upon every thing 
they borrow, with the exception of the fine arts, 
in which they are far behind Italy. In refine¬ 
ment of manners they have never been able to en¬ 
ter into successful competition with the French, < 
though they have made themselves amends by nscri- ! 
bing the superiority of the one to dissimulation and j 
the inferiority of the other to sincerity. They are J 
too sincere to be polite, nnd too independent to be ; 
agreeable. Their descendants in the United States ! 
resemble them in many of their characteristics, ; 
nnd are equally, if not more remarkable, for nbort- 1 
ive attempts to imitate those they affect to ; 
^ despise. ! 

A Pettifog jvas a true Englishman, possessing a j 
3 large portion of his countrymen’s many good quali- ! 
ftp. 
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>i but rather disagreenblc in his manner of show- . 
i.ig them. lie was proud of his country, and 
indeed had reason to be so, for it is not every 
nation that can be Rome, Carthage und Athens at 
one nnd the same time. But he had a rather offen¬ 
sive mode ofexhibiting (his national propensity, in a 
real or assumed indifference to every object around 
him, except his dinner, his accommodations, and 
other matters affecting his personal gratification 
nnd convenience ; n marked disinclination to talk 
to any person that happened to be near him, and 
a certain stiffness of deportment, which he mistook 
for dignified reserve, but to which others gave the 
appellation of awkwardness. He never answered 
a question from a mnn in a threadbare coat; never 
spoke to a woman except when in love with her; 
nnd never put pen to paper on any subject what¬ 
ever, without either finding occasion, or going 
out of his way, to have a dull hit at the Yankees. 

There is nothing your true-born Englishman 
praises so much, or gets tired of so soon, as home. 

In no other country, if you will take his word for 
it, do the people understand even the meaning of 
the word comfort, much less attain to its enjoy¬ 
ment ; which consists of a thousand little notions 
nnd contrivances for doing with a vast deal of 
trouble what might either be done with little or 
none, or dispensed with without any material 
inconvenience. Being free from the necessity of 
employment, having little taste or talent for social 
intercourse, and no resources of imagination, 
Pettifog, however, in n little time beenme some- ’ 
wlint fatigued with the contemplation of the glory 
and happiness of his country, nnd of his own self- 
importance. He determined to escape from him¬ 
self, travel ngnitist time and enlarge his mind, that 
is to say, satisfy his prejudices and pamper his na¬ 
tional vanity by a comparison with the inferiority 
of other nutions. In one word, he resolved to 
travel, see the world, and expand his mind by the 
contemplation of the religion, manners, customs 
ntid peculiarities of the different nations. Being 
born and nurtured in the conviction of the supe¬ 
riority of his own country over all others, ancient 
and modern, he possessed an infallible standard of 
excellence, by which he could decide without the 
trouble of thinking, or the labor of comparisons. 
There is certainly no harm in lovinet our country 
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and home above the rest of the world, provided • 
the preference doeB not tend to a stupid exclusive , 
admiration of the one nnd a willful blindness to 
wlmt is worthy of prnise in the others. i 

Pettifog’s first sally was into the neighboring ' 
kingdom of France, the favorite resort of his coun¬ 
trymen, either from motives of pleasure or econo- ’ 
my, nnd the prime object of their splenetic e/Tu- ’ 
sions either in prose or verse. Estimating n conn- i 
try, after the manner of his countrymen, by the •» 
number of miles he could scamper through it in nn ; 
hour, he was exceedingly disgusted at being longer 
in traveling from Havre to Paris than from London 
to Edinburgh. This was enough to condemn the ' 
! whole nation, if it had not been already con- > 
[ demned in his own mind, nnd he began his notes } 

I 1 for a book of travels with a furious denunciation \ 
of the ancient nnd illustrious kingdom of France. 1 
At Paris, he wns more thnn ever convinced they ■ 
knew nothing of the meaning of the celestinl En- i; 
glish word comfort, seeing they never scrubbed the > 
entries and stair-cases of the hotels, and were s 
perpetually fidgeting about nothing, talking about ’> 
nothing and toughing about nothing, instead of 
sitting quietly, half-asleep, thinking about nothing : 
and saying nothing, in the enjoyment of true En- 
glish comfort. Of the society of Paris, the witty, > 
the learned nnd accomplished, he knew nothing, s 
t as he would not condescend either to seek their . 

I acquaintance or leam their language, which he ij 
maintained was,ever since the occupation of Paris, s 
a conquered language, having no claim to be uni- s 
versa). On one occasion, indeed, he ployed the ’ 
lion at nn evening party, where a lively, agreeable 
and beautiful French woman, seeing him enacting £ 
th# dumb statue, in pure, good-natured vivacity 
addressed him with some trifling observation, 
which he answered with a start, followed up by a 
l look of most dignified stupidity. In fine, he never 
[ spoke to a woman but once while he remained in 
j Paris, nnd that was to n little shop-keeper, in such 
| incomprehensible French that she answered by 
| guess, and handed him a nightcap instead of n 
pair of gloves. Still his journal of travels in¬ 
creased every day in bulk—though, when fully 
analyzed, it was nothing but n picture of himself, 
j his prejudices, petulance and nationality—and 
having accumulated sufficient matter for two vol¬ 
umes, he forthwith returned with flying colors, and 
published a book of libels under the disguise of 
travels. Nothing could exceed his condign con¬ 
demnation of every thing French, though it is not 
unworthy of special record that lie brought over a 
French cook and valet, and though he continued 
pure in his allegiance to English roast beef, plum¬ 
pudding and other classical dishes, nlwnyB dined 
like a Frenchman while he grumbled like an 
Englishman. 

At the conclusion of his travels, he boasted 


with great self-complncency tlint his own coun¬ 
try had only risen the more in his estimation 
by a comparison with its ancient rival; hut like 
mnny other men, he soon became tired of his first 
love, nnd in less than six months, finding himself 
growing into n habit of grumbling at things at 
home, resolved to go and vent his spleen on things 
abroad.' Accordingly he proceeded to Italy, 
through which he hurried with nil the impetuosity 
of a criminal fleeing from justice, Mopping only at 
such places ns nre commemorated by Mrs. Mn- 
rianne Starke in her invaluable itinerary, and 
never condescending to look at any palace, picture 
or statue that had not at least three, notes of nd- 
inirnlion prefixed to it by Mrs. Marianne. Petti¬ 
fog had little if any taste for the fine arts; lie 
turned up hia nose at the Venus dc Medicis, be¬ 
cause she did not conic up to his clumsy standard 
of English beauty ; lie despised the Italian princes 
nnd nobility because some of them had nclually 
been detected in resorting to expedients of econo¬ 
my, and besides saving their orange peelings, en¬ 
tertained their company with conversation nnd 
music, instead of good enting; nnd he once nearly 
occasioned a grand commotion throughout all 
Italy by falling nslcep at the opera of Naples, just 
ns the primn donna had reached the climax or a 
divine air by Rossini, nnd actually snoring out¬ 
right. The ItnliniiB never forgave him,hut extend¬ 
ed their resentment to the great mass of his coun¬ 
trymen, who have never since been popular in 
Italy, though they pay double for everything, nnd 
are at this moment taking the, trouble o! teaching 
the Colonnn, the Orsini, the Aldobrnndini, nnd 
other nmbiiiousdcscendnntsof the illustrious patri¬ 
cians of Rome, to hunt foxes round the tomb oi 
Cecilia Mctelln. Pettifog having swept together 
enough of straw nnd fenlhers to make a book, 
turned his hack on Italy, the renowned nnd de¬ 
generate, nnd hastening home more in love thnn 
ever with old England, then and there published 
two volumes, which could not fail to become popu¬ 
lar, ns, in addition to at least three hundred com¬ 
pliments to his country at the expense of all others, 
lie had adroitly managed to say something about 
slavery, repudiation nnd the “ American Vulture." 
Rut, ns usual, there was n total absence of nil renl 
nnd substantial information. It wns all national 
prejudice, grumbling and egotism : nothing but 
effusions of spleen nnd querulous complaints, the 
product of downright selfishness and overween¬ 
ing vanity, tasking 'he world to administer to its 
peevish and unconscionable requisitions. 

Dccomin> again soon tired of his beloved coun¬ 
try, Pettifog nt different times visited Germany, 
Switzerland, Spain, and every nook and corner of 
Europe, like another Smelfimgus, grumbling at 
everything that differed from home, whether in 
reality an improvement or not. It was enough if it 
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did not come up to his great standard of perfection. 
Like our Indians, he obstinately refused to ad¬ 
mire, or wonder at, any tiling new in the progress 
of human intellect or ingenuity ; but turned his 
back with the stultified pride of a Pawnee or 
Osage chief, on all new indications of the progress 
of civilization and every triumph of human mind. 
If it was not English it was bnrbarous. It is suf¬ 
ficient to say, that each of these countries fur¬ 
nished its quota to a new book of libels, for 
although wlmt was said in their disparagement had 
been every word of it true, still it conveyed 
nothing but fnlsc impressions, since it excluded nil 
the favorable characteristics which might have fur¬ 
nished a counterpoise and relieved the dark shades 
of the picture. The perfection of sly invidious 
falsehood is the concealment of irutli; nnd he who 
confines himself to expatiating on the faults of 
others alone, without reference to their virtues, 
presents n libel or a cnricnturc. 

Our traveler hnd now learned from experience 
llmt the most infallible mode of cherishing his love 
of country was to spend ns little time in it ns pos¬ 
sible; but he became tired of traveling over coun¬ 
tries on which his countrymen who had preceded 
him had already exhausted all their patriotism nnd 
philanthropy, nnd describing people, whose faults, 
real or imaginary, had already been exhibited un¬ 
der every form of prejudice and exaggeration. lie 
longed to go where nobody had ever been before, 
nnd to prove by actual demonstration that there 
might he something new under the buii —even in 
hooks of travels. He had exhausted all his com¬ 
parisons to the ndvantage of his country, nnd the 
disadvantage of any European nation ; but he had 
not exhausted himself, for there was within him a 
vast continent ofspteen, ennui nnd selfishness still 
unexplored. But where to find a new Terra In¬ 
cognita, in which literary traveler had never set 
his foot or drawn his pen, was the difficulty. He 
visited the Holy land; hut the harvest had been 
gleaned, and not a single straw remained. He 
visited the pyramids, and found them covered with 
the names of Christian travelers. In crossing the 
desert from Cairo to .the Red sen, lie wns fortu¬ 
nately robbed nnd cudgeled by n pnrty of Arabs— 
though ho proclaimed himself an Englishman nnd 
threatened them with a British fleet of steamers— 
which n(lorded him u c-opitnl opportunity for n 
comparison between tbe police of London nnd that 
of the desert; he was drawn up in a basket into 
the monastery of Mount Sinai, where he saw a 
cannon which lie was assured was ns old as Jus¬ 
tinian; he sailed up the Nile to the cataracts, 
where he found a family consisting of an eminent 
English cotton manufacturer, his wife, soil and 
seven daughters ; and, finnlly in despair, plunged 
into the catacombs, where lie encountered a party 
of pleasure from Chcnpside, who had got there 


before him. He meditated an excursion to the 
sources of the Nile, but the traveler had already 
made a beaten pnth to that mystery of profundity; 
he thought of the Niger, but the same indellible 
footsteps were imprinted there. Persia, India, 
China, Arabia, America, Asia Major nnd Asia 
Minor had been explored anil libeled; Congo, 
Guinea, Benin, Monoinotnpn, Caflraria, nnd the 
Hottentots, were all embalmed in the immortal 
ink of travelers, and the unfortunate knight of 
the quill, like a second Alexander, sat down in 
despair one day on the banks of the Indus nnd 
wept that there were no worldB to libel. 

lie had npplied his infallible standard to every 
nation lie visited, nnd finding they all differed 
from it in some respects, concluded he hnd satisfac¬ 
torily established their inferiority. There was no 
such tiling among them os English comfort, which 
seems to consist in n selfish devotion to personal 
convenience or accommodation, nnd may be nptly 
personified by a fat fellow standing right before a 
good fire, ns John Bull is wont to do; with his back 
townrd it, his legs extended from one end of the 
henrth to the other, and his hands crossed behind, 
adroitly opening the skirts of his coat, in order to 
monopolize ns much of the hent as possible, and 
make himself what he calls quite comfortable. 

Throughout the whole circle of his pilgrimage, 
Pettifog never inquired into those peculiarities of 
climate, soil, nnd social condition, which necessa¬ 
rily influence the manners, habits, customs nnd 
characters of the various nations of the world, nnd 
give to human nature its endless varieties. He 
invariably resorted to his great English standard of 
perfectibility, mid whatever did not square with 
it exactly, wns with him an approach townrd bar¬ 
barism. Every little inconvenience in traveling; 
every wnnt of those accommodations an English¬ 
man enjoys at home, nnd for which he pays so 
well, he carefully recorded in honor of his country, 
ns well as in disparagement of others, nnd the tone 
of his strictures in a great measure depended on 
his dinner and his lodging. If he wns bitten by 
fleas, or stung by musquitoes, he gave no quarter 
to country, climate or people, and one of his most 
furious philippics against the Arabs originated in 
his having one day nothing but dates for dinner. 

In passing from Jerusalem to Jordon—which 
river he pronounced unworthy to be named in the 
an me book with the Thames and Us dry docks— 
he sow the Arabs sitting in front of a village hut 
smoking, chatting and singing, or listening to sto¬ 
ries from the “ Arabian Nights,” and amusing them¬ 
selves with careless hilarity. Instead of enjoying 
the scene, as marking the existence of a state of 
simplicity os old os the days of the potriorchsond 
consecrated in Scripture lore, Pettifog remembered 
only his dinner of dates, and when he published 
his twenty sixth volume of travels, instituted a 
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comparison between the Arabian evening scene 5 
and the London clubs, greatly to the glorification s 
of the latter. 5 

At Cniro, his personal dignity, as well ns the 5 
national honor, was outraged beyond all endurance, 5 
by his being obliged to enter the city mounted on ? 
a jackass, it being against the law of the prophet, i 
Mahomet, for a Christian to ride n horse through t 
the streets without a special dispensation. In nd- 5 
dition to this indignity, he was hooted at by the s 
boys, for wearing n hat instead of n turban, and s 
called by the opprobrious name of Gioour, which S 
everybody knows means Christian. He went to $ 
his consul in a fury, and insisted on his making n <5 
remonstrance in the name of his government. The J 
consul did so, and the Chief of the Cadis replied:— | 
“ Did not your prophet enter the city of Jeru- 5 
salem mounted on an ass?” j 

The consul answered in the affirmative, and j 
the Chief of the Cadis, after stroking his beard, < 
proceeded:— < 

“If a Mussulman were to appear in the streets 5 
of your insignificant city of—London, I think you j 
call it—dressed in his turban, would he not, pernd- ^ 
venture, be followed by a rabble of boys, and pelt- j 
ed with old pontoufles, or other unseemly missiles V ^ 
The consul acknowledged that such would in < 
all probability be the cose, whereupon the Chief | 
of the Cadis again stroked his beard, and said:— s 
" Is it a disgrace for a Christian—that is to say, 5 
a Gioour—to enter the city after the manner of ; 
the prophet he adores? And shall a disciple of 
the only true prophet, and an adorer of the only \ 
true God, be pelted with old pantoufles in the J 
city of London, while an infidel Giaour troubles <j 
me with his complaints because he is treated < 
in the same manner in the great city of Cairo? 5 
Go thy way, Elcltee, and tell the unreasonable J 
Ginour, thy countryman, that he is freely permitted s 
to walk the city on foot whither he pleases, since < 
he scorns to ride the nnimnl bestridden by his pro- S 
phet, and that whenever the boys pelt him with , 
old pnntoufles he is at liberty to pelt them back 5 
again, provided he is careful to return the self- ? 
same pantoufles.” So saying the Chief of the < 
Cadis directed his slaves to treat the consul of Her ^ 
Britannic Majesty to coflee and sweetmeats, and s 
then dismissed him with the most courteous grn- l 
vily. Returning to Pettifog, he related the result J> 
of his mission, at the same time reminding him of 5 
the old proverb of “ When you are among the $ 
Turks, &c." Pettifog forthwith communicated !j 
the national insult to the Secretary of Foreign Af- < 
fairs, and shaking the dust from his feet, of which < 
there is plenty in Cairo, departed from the city, in j 
which he had sojourned upwards of four and Iwen- J 
ty hours, having first revenged himself on Maho¬ 
met, the Sultan, the Bashaw, the Koran and the 
Cadi, by a furious cannonade in his journal. 



At Constantinople, Cairo, Antioch, and other 
great cities, in which he observed no public hos¬ 
pitals or poor houses, he inveighed against the 
want of charity which he inferred from this cir¬ 
cumstance ; although one of the thirteen articles 
of the Mahometan creqd enjoins on every true 
Mussulman to give one tenth of his substance to 
the poor, ns the condition of entering on the joys 
of Paradise, and every mosque is in fact a fountuin 
of charity. It never occurred to him, who had no 
other standard than his own country, that private 
individual beneficence, while n much higher exer¬ 
cise of virtue than paying n lax for the relief of 
poverty, is far belter for the receiver ns well ns the 
giver, since the former is relieved without public 
degradation, and the latter bestows voluntarily. 
Pettifog asserted in his book that the situation of 
Constantinople was not to be compared to that of 
London, and that the Thracian Bosphorus could 
not hold n cnndle to the Bridgewater canal. 

Returning home after having exhausted the old 
world, repealed everything recorded by preceding 
travelers, and added a mass of puerile prejudices 
of his own, which constituted the only part of his 
writings that had the least clnim to originality, 
Pettifog set himself down in despair at being 
obliged to stny where he was and enjoy the mntti- 
fold blessings of his country. All at once, how¬ 
ever, in n moment of happy inspiration a new 
world presented itself to his recollection, clothed 
in all the virgin freshness of unsullied youth— 
whose groves had not been felled to the ground 
by the traveler’s axe ; whose recesses were still in 
some measure unviolated ; whose beard not yet 
grown had escaped being plucked, and whose 
increasing strength, expansion and wealth, hnd of 
Into made it a subject of interest to England, and 
indeed all Europe. It possessed another great 
recommendation ; it was undergoing rapid and 
perpetual changes, so that n trnveler need not be 
particular what he wrote nbout it, since what was 
false to-day would just as likely as not become 
true to-morrow. 

Pettifog accordingly departed for the new 
world, in the hope of finding more fresh and 
piquant food for the gratification of iiis rampant 
patriotism, and new stimulus to his national vuni- 
ty. He determined to take with him no letter of 
recommendation ; to form no acquaintance; to 
accept no invitations, and to speak to nobody, in 
order that he might judge more impartially of the 
character of the people of the great Western repub¬ 
lic. He arrived in safety, and spent six weeks in tra¬ 
veling by'steam and rail-road day and night, during 
which he covered more ground than a race horse 
could have done, and saw more in the dark than ■ 
an owl or bat did in the same time. He never 
asked a question nor answered one civilly ; he j 
never entered a house that was not n tavern, a 
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hotel or a rail-road depot, and lie formed not a 
single acquaintance, with the exception of one or 
two .gentlemen of color, from whom he derived 
much valuable information. He found the country 
in a state of rapid progression, instead of standing 
still, or going backward like his own, and this was 
one reason for giving it the stamp of inferiority. 
The frank independence of people he met in steam¬ 
boats, rail-road cars and hotels, was offensive to 
his dignity, and he colled it vulgar impudence, 
because he himself, though a limn of fortune and 
education would not have ventured the same famil¬ 
iarity with titled persons. The frequent instances 
coming under his own superficial observation of 
the possession of wealth unaccompnnied by corres¬ 
ponding mnnners and intelligence, which mark the 
great scope this country affords to industry and 
enterprise in the acquisition of fortune, to Pettifog 
were only sources of present annoyance, beenuse 
they did not accord with his standard of respecta¬ 
bility ; and what he called the upstart newness 
of everything which is the most beautiful and 
happy feature in the New World, the emblem of 
its unexampled prosperity, the omen of its future 


greatness, was to him only a subject of contempt, 
if not disgust, for he reverenced decay and almost 
worshiped ruins He condemned the Mississippi 
for being so long, and the great lakes for being so 
broad, but tolerated the falls of Niagara, on the 
score of being half British. To make an end. 
He overran the New ns he had done the Old World 
and brought it condignly under English supremacy. 
He published a book in which he introduced the 
' subject of slavery, in every page but one ; repudia- 
; tion at least four hundred times, nnd plucked every 
- feather from that grasping bird of prey, yclept 
; “ the American Vulture.” Pettifog fancied he 
; was describing foreign countries; but he was only 
; sketching a picture of himself. There was nothing 
i in all his books but self, self, self; every senti- 
; ment, every sketch, and every dogma, could be 
| traced directly to that source; and his read- 
; ers in perusing his works, in the expectation 
' of becoming acquainted with the different na- 
! tions of the world, discovered in the end that 
| they had only been studying the map of Peter 
! Pcttifog's stinted, deceitful, peevish and prejudiced 
t mind. 
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RAVENEL HALL. 

A TALE IN TWO PARTS. 

part i. 

A mournful silentness is thine, 

O! sad and lonely place, 

And tearfully my memory turns 
Thy better days to trace. 


intrusion, and after naming its cause, begged my 
presence might not interrupt his literary labors. 

“ They are labors of love,” he answered with a 
smile; “old age is naturally garrulous, repaying 
itself in the present for the briefness of its futnre, 
and as I live too much alone to have frequent oppor- 
| tunities of indulging my loquacity, I revenge myself 
on fate by turning author, and sketching on paper, 
what I would otherwise speak. Your coming, 
therefore, instead of being- an intrusion, affords me 
the real pleasure for which I was seeking a sub¬ 
stitute.” 


For thou hast held some happy hearts 
And faces fair to see, 

And thou hast viewed some sorrows too, 

That none beheld but thee. 

Well may I pause thy name to hear 
And grieve thy fate to see, 

For thou didst bring the sweetest thoughts 
That ever dawned for me. 

I was spending, several years ago, a few summer 
weeks in the vicinity ol a watering-place, equally 
resorted to by those seeking the restoration of 
health, and those wishing to escape from the mala¬ 
dy of ennui. I had few acquaintances among the 
visitors, and cared little to increase their number, 
for I was suffering from the lassitude attending 
prolonged indisposition, and the perpetual gaiety of 
strangers was irksome. My amusements, there¬ 
fore, were solitary, and consisted principally in light 
reading and lonely rambles. It was during one of 
my indolent after noon saunterings near the sea¬ 
shore, that I was overtaken by a heavy-cloud, which 
threatened rain, and I looked around for some pro¬ 
tecting shelter. One of the small white cottages, 
scattered by modern taste around the old town of 
Newport, stood not far before me, and thither I 
directed my steps, to solicit refuge from the ap¬ 
proaching storm. It was a small building, scru¬ 
pulously neat in the arrangement of its limited 
grounds, which extended to the edge of the cliff 
overlooking the sea. The house was. almost em¬ 
bowered in shrubbery, the site being loo much ex¬ 
posed to the sweep of the winds for trees of any 
size to flourish there. A low covered porch, the 
whole-length of the cottage, fronted the ocean, and 
commanded a vast view of the waves, now fretting 
into foam, and darkened by the lowering skies. 
There was little to be seen from the point, save 
the sea-washed rocks and the troubled waters, yet 
the eye lingered with a peculiar feeling of interest 
on a view lacking all variety of objects, yet ever 
restless and varying in itself. Beside a small writing 
table in the little piazza, was seated an old man, 
engaged with his pen, which he courteously put 
aside to receive me as I entered. His greeting 
was kind and easy, with that simple grace which 
is seldom seen in old age, and is always the result 
of rare moral combinations. I apologized , for my 


“ You have so much around you to inspire imagi¬ 
nation,” I said, “ that one might he forgiven even 
for rhapsodizing here;—are your sketches romance 
or reality ?” 

“ They are truthful romances, blending both,” 
he replied, “ for there are few novels containing as 
much romance, as lingers about an old man's mem¬ 
ories. The extremes of life have many traits in 
common, and time is apt at last to restore what it 
had taken from our active years, the illusions of 
our youth. This place, too, in its desolate quiet¬ 
ness is peculiarly calculated to revive the past, and 
in my tranquil corner here, I sit daily watching 
the perpetual sea, and scanning from my nook the 
gay crowds, who, in strong contrast, are year after 
year treading these shores. Are yon surprised that 
something of a moralizing mood should often come 
over me 1 One of the German writers—those far- 
seeing prophets of literature,—has aptly compared 
human life to one of these watering-places, where 
visitors are constantly arriving, tarrying and de¬ 
parting, leaving no trace of their presence, while 
the enduring world of nature moves on unchanged 
amid the varying throngs of guests.” 

“ Such reveries may be pleasant enough when 
summer and sunshine are around you ; but this lo¬ 
cation must he worse than gloomy in winter, when 
‘ wrapt in whirlwind and begirt with storm." ” 

“ You would doubtless consider it so,” he re¬ 
turned with a smile, “but my recreations are no 
longer those of youth and activity, and the privi¬ 
lege I enjoy here of doing wholly as I please, is 
too agreeable to be lightly relinquished.” 

“ That is indeed a somewhat scarce pleasure, 
and of course you have many friends within reach, 
who would prevent your feeling the loneliness of 
j your home.” 

“ Again that is a young man’s reasoning. At 
my age, one has few friends left, not because I 
have become philosophic and learned to doubt, for 
that is a wisdom I am thankful to have escaped ; 
but at threescore Time has spared us little with 
which life commenced.” 

“ But do you not fear the mental effects of oc¬ 
cupations like yours 1 will not incessant reflection 
and regretful remembrance, finally render exist¬ 
ence a burden 1” 

“Undoubtedly ; but my reflections arenotgloomy, 
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and recollection is not always regret. It is a great 
happiness to me to live the past over, to gather the 
scattered leaves of its roses, and I find in my daily 
scribblings a perpetual refuge from ennui. Since 
you seem surprised that contentment can exist with 
such monoton}', I must prove my assertions, and if 
in your accustomed walks, you will kindly look in 
on my solitude, I can at least promise you a cor¬ 
dial welcome, and display' to you my various re¬ 
sources, for killing time.” 

I very gladly availed myself of the permission 
thus accorded to repeat my visit, and during the 
remainder of my sojourn in the neighborhood, few 
days elapsed without finding me a guest at the cot¬ 
tage. I was more and more charmed with the 
bland simplicity, the varied acquirements and cul¬ 
tivated tastes of my new acquaintance, and I have 
never seen any one on whom the mantle of expe¬ 
rience had fallen in folds so graceful. It is a rare 
talent to grow old happily, and to retain the fresh¬ 
ness of the heart unsullied, while the mind is stored 
with the world’s dark wisdom. As we became 
more intimate, I solicited a glance at the MSS., 
whose recording formed so large a portion of 
his amusement, and he acceded to my desire with 
the unaffected courtesy of his character, evincing 
as he did so, neither the vanity of authorship, nor 
the pretended reluctance of self-love. His sketch¬ 
es were without literary pretension, merely traced 
to while away hours whose unemployed loneliness 
would have pressed too heavily, and if they could 
impart to another even a momentary entertainment, 
he was not one to withhold them. It was thus that 
the volume of tales fell into my hands, from which 
these sketches are selected ; whether or not the 
contents were worthy' the trouble of transcribing 
them, the gracious reader must decide. 

Ravenel Hall was the building, par excellence, of 
the beautiful village in whose outskirts it was situ¬ 
ated. It was an old establishment, as age is reck¬ 
oned in our country, and the lordly trees that veiled 
its beauties from vulgar gaze were no upstart, par- 
venue guardians, but had been spared by the good 
taste of successive generations. They reared their 
protecting branches majestically above the gray 
stone walls, as if they felt themselves aristocrats, 
and intended to keep up their ancient dignity. But 
alas! change is the desecrating spirit of our land, 
and one after another the old dwellings are passing 
away from the familiesthat founded them. Strangers 
are usurping the deserted rooms, and the same lav¬ 
ish extravaganceand profusionwhich made the halls 
once ring with revelry, and filled them with all that 
was gay and graceful, the reckless prodigality of 
rural southern life, are writing their destiny now 
in loss and ruin, and bartering for gold the hallowed 
precincts of many happy homes. Such is the mourn¬ 
ful legacy bequeathed by the past to the future, and 
never did a more rebellious heart acknowledge the 
bequest than Edward Ravenel’s, when he looked 


through burning rears, his sad farewell to the place 
linked with all his dearest associations, which yet 
might be his no longer. He was a youth just at 
life’s proudest and most sensitive era; an only 
child ; the supposed heir of wealth, he had been 
reared in luxury, and surrounded by adulation and 
indulgence. Now, educated to no profession, fet¬ 
tered by the prejudices of his social position, he 
found himself an orphan, almost penniless, and his 
strong natural energies all untrained to useful ap¬ 
plication. No wonder that his trial-lot seemed 
hard, and that inexpressible bitterness lay in his 
parting look at the home which had passed into 
strangers’ hands. 

But his was no disposition to yield quietly to the 
sway of adverse circumstances ; the unconquerable 
will that sooner or later works out its own success 
was already stirring within, and he resolved in*his 
heart to regain the mastery of that place, even if 
possession must be won by exile and toil. He 
went his way, with the fulfilment of that mental 
vow his guiding impulse, and years fraught with 
many a thrilling memory to him, passed before he 
again crossed the threshold of his childhood’s home. 
Never did lie hear the name of its purchaser with¬ 
out a pang; the bitter spirit of disappointment could 
not be subdued, and he almost hated the fortunate 
one, whose wealth had obtained the privileges so 
inestimable in his eyes.. 

The buyer of Ravenel Hall, or “the Hall,” as it 
was from-this time termed, was a Mr. Manton, a 
man of middle age, who had been the maker of 
his own fortunes. Self-cultivated and practical, 
he was a person in every way respectable, and who 
fulfilled scrupulously the various responsibilities de¬ 
rived from his position. 

Very different, however, was the management of 
domestic affairs at the Hall under his control, from 
the mirthful reign of the decayed dynasty : the 
music and dance of other days were absent now ; 
the doors were no longer open to all guests, and 
only a stately, formal association was held with 
the society of the neighborhood. Mr. Manton 
knew too well the value of time, to waste it even 
in pleasure, and when after a while he became a 
successful candidate for public honors, and quitted 
the Hall for the Capitol, few regretted his depar¬ 
ture, and his brief annual visit to his estate added 
little to the social gaiety around. He had been 
for several years a widower, and two little gills, 
his only children, resided permanently at the Hall, 
under the care of their mother’s sister. They 
were about eight and ten years of age at the time 
of their removal to their new home, and when re¬ 
lieved from the wearisome formality attending their 
father's stated visits, theyoung ladies seemed highly 
to enjoy the liberties of their pleasant location. 
Their aunt was excessively indulgent, and after 
the daily routine of study was over, she entered 
eagerly into all their schemes of amusement, for 
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Miss Lear had lost with youth neither its charity 
nor its sympathy. She found her own happiness 
in promoting that of others, and if sometimes, in 
the solitude of her thoughts, she felt her lot was 
lone, if glimpses would return of a past whose ties 
were broken, and if the laughter of childhood jarred 
upon remembrances none of the happiest, there 
was no visible evidence of despondency ; her brow 
was ever placid and serene, her smile soft and win¬ 
ning. We may talk as we will 1 of “ single bless¬ 
edness,” but it is a sad thing for a woman to pass 
beyond girlhood, with the yearning at her heart 
unfilled; to see the companions of her early enjoy¬ 
ments forming new connections, finding new homes, 
and then to realize that time is but severing her 
ties, that change is darkening—an inevitable cloud 
upon the horizon of her hopes, and that she has 
no arm to cling to, no one to love her better than 
all the wmrld beside. It is the fashion to speak 
slightingly of old maidenhood, but I would name 
its votaries in loving reverence, for it numbers in 
its sisterhood many almost angelic, whose freedom 
from the engrossment of the closest links of kin¬ 
dred, seems to have opened their hearts to wider 
and holier charities. 

Julia and Evelina Manton, or Lena, as the latter 
was called, soon became well acquainted in their 
neighborhood, and as time glided on, and they drew 
near the eve of womanhood, many an admiring 
eye followed the graceful form of the elder sister. 
Their expectations of wealth of course greatly en¬ 
hanced the attractions of the young ladies, but as 
yet they were still in seclusion, their father’s wishes 
forbidding their entrance into society. The sisters 
were wholly unlike; Julia was certainly a beauty : 
there was no common loveliness on her high proud 
forehead, her richly glowingclieek, and large shad¬ 
owy eyes. The expression too was intellectual, 
with a slight dash of scorn ; but her smile was en¬ 
chanting, and its countless dimples were beautiful 
to see. Lena was less showy, and would not have 
been termed even pretty, had not the sweetest pos¬ 
sible expression redeemed features in themselves 
ordinary. She was, however, far inferior to her 
sister in outward charms, and in truth was so indo¬ 
lent in her studies, that even the indulgent aunt was 
sometimes obliged to reprimand. Julia, on the 
contrary, was ambitious and industrious, and won 
admiration for her acquirements as well as for her 
beauty. Perhaps she was a little too confident in 
both, but assuredly she well deserved both personal 
and mental commendation, and unconsciousness in 
such cases is a mere fable. We may be ignorant 
of our faults, but we never are so of our gifts. The 
difference in the sisters aroused no bitter feeling 
between them ; Julia pelted and encouraged her 
companion, and loved her far better than any one 
else, while Lena considered her sister a specimen of 
perfection. The circle at the Hall was a placid 
and happy one, and Julia was the only member of 


it who wished for change. As she grew older, 
and felt the pleasant convictions of loveliness and 
intelligence, she yearned to test her powers, to ex¬ 
cite admiration and receive the homage of flattery, 
so bewitching to the young and fair. She had 
reached her eighteenth year, and she began to be 
restless, and to grow weary of her life’s seclusion 
and unvaried monotony. 

It was a bright coni morning in early spring, the cro¬ 
cuses were peeping from the ground, and a few rash 
violets had raised their blue eyes timidly to the sun. 
Lena had been out on an exploring ramble, and was 
carefully placing a few flowers in a vase of water. 
One feels special tenderness for the little fragile 
sensitive blossoms that have the hardihood to brave 
the lingering winter, and come to us, the sweet 
messengers of verdure and promise. Miss Lear 
was busy with her netting, and Julia was seated 
beside the fire, her feet resting on the fender, and 
her fingers languidly playing with her ringlets. 
She had neither book nor work, she was a little 
ennuyee , and having nothing to do, she was doing 
it, 

“ How do you contrive to he always so busy and 
so happy, Lena?” she asked, “ you are taking as 
much trouble with those frail flowers, as if they 
were rare and beautiful.” 

“And so they are rare, Julia,” answered Lena 
with a light laugh, “ remember I have not seen 
them for a whole year, and if yon would exert 
yourself to look at them, you would acknowledge 
their beauty.” 

“ I have seen them a thousand times—I do not 
prize common things as yon do,” and then, half 
ashamed of her petulant manner, the young lady 
arose and sauntered to the window. The reviving 
world of nature looked tempting, and she threw 
open the sash. The air was still cold, but the sun 
gushed in brilliantly ; the “ reckless birds” were 
singing loudly, and no young, care-free heart, could 
resist the contagious brightness around. Julia for¬ 
got her languor as she gazed, and her cheek was 
reddened by the clear fresh breeze. As she stood 
there a gentleman on horseback passed the window; 
his glance rested in surprise and admiration on the 
glowing face above him, and the next moment a 
visitor was announced. A morning call was a rare 
event in that quiet household, for 1 have said the 
young ladies had not yet made their entree into so¬ 
ciety, and as Julia cast a half-provoked glance at 
her careless morning dress, she mentally resolved 
never to be thus entrapped again. She had, how¬ 
ever, no cause for such thoughts, and the eye of 
! the guest as he entered gazed with undisguised 
rapture on her exceeding beauty. 

“ I see you have all forgotten me,” said the gen¬ 
tleman with a smile, “ and I am punished for my 
vanity in supposing I would be recollected : have I 
passed from your memory also, Miss Lear ?” and 
he held out his hand to the lady as he spoke. 
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“ Cousin Arlhur!” exclaimed Lena, and the next 
moment saw her clasped in his arms. 

“ You must forgive our formal reception,” said 
Miss Lear; “ you know it has been more than five 
years since we saw you last, and we have so long 
recalled you as a mere boy, we could not recog¬ 
nize you”— 

“ 1° the handsome young man, who has the honor 
of addressing you,” interrupted the visitor with a 
gay laugh. “ I accept the apology and compliment, 
and now beg to be reinstated, without further delay, 
in all my privileges of ‘Jang syne.’ But why is it 
that my cousin Julia greets me so coldly 1 has she 
forgotten the gallantries of my boyhood, and my for¬ 
mer unbounded admiration for her fair self 1 Alas ! 
Iam beginning to realize in my mournful experience, 
all the tales told of woman’s oblivious powers!” 

“ Why really, Arthur, I am very glad to see 
3 'ou,” said Julia “ but not expecting you, I was 
perhaps not very cordial.” 

“ You certainly seem perfectly enchanted at my 
return, and there is just sufficient dignity in your 
manner to remind me that you are no longer the 
ladye-love of my childhood, but the very beautiful 
Miss Manton, nearly eighteen years of age, and 
wise enough at that discreet time of life, not to 
smile too bewitchingly upon a poor cousin, without 
a sou iu the world, and who has been almost tempted 
in his desperation to turn author and disgrace the 
family.” 

“ In pity spare us that sorrow,” said Julia, laugh- 
ingly, and blushing at his flattery as she spoke, 
“ you know there are bounds to human endurance; 
and now tell us something of yourself since we 
parted.” 

“ First, I must, according to promise, deliver 
these letters from your father, whom I saw yester¬ 
day, and I will engage to keep very quiet while you 
read them. 1 do not know that I should be so con¬ 
siderate, but I have accepted my uncle’s invitation 
to spend a week or two with you, and therefore I 
can venture to waste a few moments in silence. I 
am certain you are all delighted that I have come 
and intend to stay, so I will dispense with all as¬ 
surances of the fact, and you may read your let¬ 
ters now without delaying to say pretty things to 
me.” 

Five years before, Arthur Kayne had been one 
of the home circle of Mr. Manton, being his ward, 
and the orphan child of an old friend. His father’s 
business affairs had .-been left much embarrassed, 
and it was only through the energetic and judicious 
management of his guardian, that Arthur possessed 
even the wreck of what had once been wealth. 
Sufficient, however, had been rescued to educate 
him liberally, and now, his studies completed, he 
had come to take a final and brief resting, before 
plunging permanently into the perplexities and cares 
of life. Although he was legally released from a 
guardian’s thraldom, Mr. Manton was still his advi¬ 


ser, and on being consulted as to the youth’s future 
direction of his abilities, had promised to deliber¬ 
ate on the matter, and invited Arthur to spend the 
interval of idleness in visiting his early friends at 
the Hall. 

How promptly this proposal was acceded to has 
been seen, and the invitation was a welcome one, 
for many a time during the years of absence, had 
the student’s fancies wandered back to the sweet 
faces that used to smile on him so kindly. His 
disposition was frank and joyous, and he was a gay, 
careless youth, loving life for life's sake, and with 
little of sentiment, yet much of feeling. He could 
not, if he would, have fulfilled his jesting threat of 
“turning author;” there were no mental depths in 
his being to fathom ; he could not read his own na¬ 
ture, and write from it the deeper truths of human 
emotion; and the heart beating so gayly was over¬ 
flowing with true and warni and generous impulse, 
but claimed nothing of thoughtful or poetic inspi¬ 
ration. His was a character with which the world 
deals lightly, and his hopes were the reckless and 
buoyant ones which seem to fulfil themselves. 

The letters were soon read, for Mr. Manton’s 
were always concise, and yet were regularly written 
to the several members of his family. He was a 
man who did those things by rule, and made ex¬ 
actness in little matters a morality. No one could 
say he ever voluntarily neglected a duly, and yet 
so cold and repelling was his manner of fulfilling 
his responsibilities, so studied his very affections, 
that his presence was like frost, and the bright blos¬ 
soms of pleasure withered under his influence. All 
persons respected him, but they who saw him rarely, 
liked him best. There are few endowments more to 
be desired than the gift of good manners, for it is a 
precious thing, the power to conciliate. Most for¬ 
tunate are they^who possess the faculty of gaining 
approval, who bear the golden keys of graceful 
words and gentle deeds which unlock all hearts. 
Who has not seen and felt the witchery of this tal¬ 
ent 1 But to the master of the Hall, this gift had 
been denied; and it was therefore with no increased 
anticipations of happiness, that the young ladies 
learned their father’s intention of coming in ten 
days, to remain with them several weeks. How¬ 
ever, the involuntary feeling of vague regret, caused 
by the announcement, was speedily forgotten ; the 
young friends had so much to recall, so many cir¬ 
cumstances to relate, that the days flitted by rap¬ 
idly, It must be something more tangible than an 
undefined uneasiness, which can long dim and de¬ 
press the brilliant illusions of youth and hope. 

Julia was the gravest of the group, and, as a ve¬ 
racious chronicler, I am bound to reveal even the 
foibles of my heroine, and to confess that some¬ 
thing of disappointment and a little pique blend¬ 
ed to shadow the young lady’s beautiful brow. 
She was prone to day-dreaming, and was reaping 
the growth of such folly. Long ago, in their Child- 
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ish intercourse, Arthur had been her devoted fol¬ 
lower, the obedient accomplisher of every girlish 
caprice. He had never become weary of her so¬ 
ciety, never preferred another’s, and in all her re¬ 
membrances, his ceaseless attention and constant 
praise had borne a pleasant and prominent part. 
We are apt to admire those who have the good 
taste to laud us, and Julia had consequently dra- 
peried his character and person with a thousand 
fancied attributes of grace and attraction. She 
had loved to contemplate the prospect of meeting 
her boy-admirer again, when his adulation should 
be as fervent as ever, but more earnest and rev¬ 
erential. Now the reality was before her, and 
like nearly all realities, was far from fulfilling the 
fancy sketches of memory. There was nothing 
in any respect remarkable in the light-hearted youth 
beside her; he was handsome, but not peculiarly 
so; agreeable, but in the wrong style, and alto¬ 
gether too mirthful and animated to suit Julia’s 
fastidious and poetic tastes; she could have sympa¬ 
thized had he looked sad, but she could not forgive 
him for being happy. It was the first time she had 
tried romance vej-sus reality; she had taken a glance 
at experience; and who ever yet found truth other 
than the shadow of dreaming 1 Arthur, however, 
in his glee at returning to his boyhood’s friends, 
heeded little the reflective silence of the young 
beauty; his was not one of the minds which can 
translate silence into eloquence. He paused oc¬ 
casionally for a moment to admire her surpassing 
loveliness, but soon flitted back to mirth and jest 
again. 

Pleasantly the days glided by until Mr. Manton’s 
arrival; Lena thought such pleasant ones had never 
been before. Who has not thought the same, when 
first love, the angel of the earth, was lending its 
fascination to life 1 Sometimes Miss Lear’s eye 
rested anxiously on the smiling face of her younger 
niece, as if she sadly traced the dawning of a 
brightness probably fated to be coldly dissipated by 
paternal authority. Was it from some recollection 
in her own lot that she already divined those young 
impulses so clearly ? It may be :—no woman’s 
heart is without its romance past or present; its 
rainbow-written drama of expectation and love and 
illusion. Ah! well may we cling to its memory, 
for time has no lovelier thing to give, than that 
radiant episode of sunny thoughts, the era of bird 
and song and flower, when life is all blended into 
one remembrance and one trust, and there is noth¬ 
ing to us in the wide world so beautiful as the star¬ 
light shining on us from the face beloved ! 

It was late in the evening—-a cold chilly evening, 
■which winter had thrown back to spring, when Mr. 
Manton reached the Hall, bringing with him a guest. 
A pleasant home picture was the apartment where 
the family were assembled. Arthur was reading 
aloud, Miss Lear and Lena were sewing, and Julia, 
the only unoccupied one, was half sitting, half re¬ 


clining on a couch, her long ringlets scattered like 
golden tendrils over the cushions, and her position 
one whose dreamy grace an artist would have 
envied. Her eyes, half closed, shadowed her rich 
cheek with their lashes, and her whole appearance 
had that indescribable rose-tinted repose, which, in 
its lovely, fancy-peopled languor, is not rest. Hers 
was the imaginative, visionary interval between the 
girl and womanhood, when the heart is full of 
yearning consciousness, the mind overflowing with 
restless fantasies; when all things seem possible to 
the faith which idealizes truth, and the belief that has 
never been tested, and when the affections pine 
almost sorrowfully for some sympathizing response 
to their deep, and troubled, and passionate tender¬ 
ness. Woe to her who feels thus, if the one be 
false at whose shrine she lays her beautiful offering 
of trust and devotion, for she lavishes a treasure 
nevermore to be replaced, when once its wealth has 
been wasted. And ye, who have won the freshness 
of girlish tenderness, deal gently with the hearts 
that have undoubtingly brought ye the fervor of 
their fond reliance. Reverence their sincerity, and 
bear kindly with the errors that may shadow them, 
for humanity must have its stain, but the earth has 
nothing holier than the self-forgetting, sacrificing 
intensity of maidenhood's profound and enduring 
love. 

Unannounced, Mr. Manton and his guest entered 
the apartment, and so noiselessly, that their ap¬ 
proach was unnoticed by the preoccupied group 
within. The eye of the visitor had time to glance 
at the party, and it was evident that Julia’s uncom¬ 
mon beaut} 7 surprised him, and he rivetted his gaze 
on her with that merely mental admiration with 
which he would have scanned a statue. He was 
a man just on the verge of middle life, and his fea¬ 
tures had the richness of coloring, his figure the 
proud firmness of mould, which come only with 
perfected manhood. His face was one to arrest 
attention, for its proportions were fine, and his eyes, 
deep, searching, earnest and melancholy, were full 
of brilliant and unwritten eloquence. His expres¬ 
sion was grave beyond his years; the world had 
evidently left its shadows on his heart, for his smile, 
which came but rarely, was tinged with mockery— 
the scoffing of a spirit disappointment had taught 
scorn. Ten years of struggle and aspiration, of 
toil followed alternately by success and defeat, of 
weariness battling with energy, and pride of will 
that brooked no permanent failure, and knew no 
despondency,—ten years of perpetual menial and 
moral warfare had passed since Edward Ravenel 
last stood within his early home. Unutterable sad¬ 
ness was on his face in his brief glance around that 
familiar room; in itself it was unaltered, but the 
loving ones were lost that had there made his child¬ 
hood’s sunshine. Ever in his long and monoto¬ 
nous exertions in a far off land, the mere work for 
wealth so soul profaning, one thought had been his 
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solace, one hope his encouragement, that thought 
and hope the re-possession of his lost inheritance. 
He stood alone in life, no ties of kindred blessed 
him, hut all the past had ever jriven him of happi¬ 
ness was associated with his home. He was no 
sentimentalist; premature experience had destroyed 
any romantic tendency he might have originally 
felt; but his father's counsels, his mother’s indul¬ 
gent tenderness hallowed every thing there, to a 
heart that, in all its wanderings, had found little 
else to love. 

He had known the purchaser of the Hall but 
slightly, for there was nothing about him to attract 
youth, and his very name sounded harshly to him 
in whose place he stood. Since his return to his 
native country, Ravenel had cultivated an acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Manton from motives apart from the 
agreeability of intercourse; it had been many a 
long day since he had acted from impulse in such 
matters. He had amassed in his toilsome years 
abroad far more than sufficient to repurchase his 
estate, ahd knowing how little time its owner spent 
there, he concluded no peculiar estimation was given 
to it. He was aware, too, that without being ava¬ 
ricious, Mr. Manton felt great reverence for wealth, 
and attached to it that importance usually imparted 
to it by those who have passed life in acquiring it, 
and owe to it all their consequence. Ravenel, on 
the contrary, cared little for acquisition,—his exer¬ 
tions had been directed to one solitary end. lie 
had dwelt upon the idea of being again master of 
that place, until the scheme had grown into a passion 
with him, a purpose not lightly to be thwarted. He 
had much of that pride of family, at variance with 
our social and political professions, yet, neverthe¬ 
less, within proper limits, a lofty and generous 
thing. It is no false pride, and no idle privilege, to 
look backward on a long line of kindred, ennobled, 
not by the artificial greatness of star and title, but 
those of the spotless honor, the unsullied name, men 
who redeemed their country with their blood and 
gloried in the martyrdom, women worthy to be of 
such the wives and mothers, all patient and holy- 
hearted, and faithful followers in the footsteps of 
the sorrowful one who trod the earth in trial and 
looks on it now in love. They are unwise who 
would scoff at such feelings, for every thrilling re¬ 
membrance of the past is a powerful incentive to 
retain unprofaned the reputation bequeathed, and 
I, for one, reverence the pride that thus immortally 
spiritualizes virtue, and sacredly preserves the 
memory of the good. 

Edward RavenePs was a character naturally ad¬ 
mirable but its resources had been misapplied, and 
the energies which, if rightly directed, would have 
made him great, had only been wasted to render 
him wretched. Long dwelling upon his losses, and 
perpetual contrasting of his lonely and laborious 
career with the fair promises of ease and luxury 
he considered his birthright, had tinged and embit¬ 


tered all his thoughts, and having no creed to teach 
humility, no faith to bring resignation, his reflec¬ 
tions had darkened into scepticism, into a haughty 
defiance of the world which had used him so hardly, 
and a reckless, scornful doubting of all things. The 
freshness of his youth had been lavished, the vigor 
of his early manhood fettered, to win back wbat 
had been his own, and he had come now to the 
scenes of his childish pleasures, a wiser, but not a 
better man. Many an old hope now withered, 
many a tie now broken, rushed to his heart as he 
stood in that well-remembered room, a stranger- 
guest, and he felt in the sudden gushing of softer 
thoughts, as if he could have wept then the tears of 
his boyhood again. But Ravenel had much of the 
false pride of concealment, much of that Spartan 
endurance which hides every pang, and he would 
have died sooner than have permitted what he was 
experiencing to have been seen by that group. 
How we wrong ourselves and others by such de¬ 
ception ! If we had but moral daring, and the mental 
trust which ought to link human hearts in brother¬ 
hood, we should be spared many doubts, and find 
many sources of comfort. There is . more sympa¬ 
thy abroad on the earth than we, in onr shrinking 
sensitiveness, are willing to believe, and we meet it 
not, because we bury, in the silence of our own 
souls, the emotions that do our nature honor, and 
which, if avowed, would win us love and reverence. 

Could the members of that little party have read 
the pent up feelings warring in the stranger’s bosom, 
their hearts would have gone forth to greet and 
solace him in cordial kindness for one solitary and 
sorrowful. But it was not thus to be, and the arri¬ 
val of the unexpected guest, only marred their 
social quietude, and contributed little to the pleasant¬ 
ness of the circle. 

He was, at first, engrossed and silent, for years 
were rolling back from his life, and the past was 
busy with his reveries, but, at length, conscious of 
the seeming ungraciousness of his preocupation, he 
endeavored to reassume his Usual manner of tran¬ 
quil ease, and to exert those powers of interesting 
he possessed in a rare degree. He was a thorough 
man of the world, familiar with the convention¬ 
alities of society, and gifted with that unfaltering 
self-possession which is never thrown off its guard, 
and gives the mastery in conversation. But now, 
for the first time since his manhood, his faculty of 
self-control failed him, and words would not come 
at his bidding. He felt provoked with himself that 
it was so, but be should rather have been thankful 
that so much of purer character still lingered about 
a being long world-profaned. It is often thus; na¬ 
ture, in many a time-worn heart, lies crushed but 
not subdued, and evil influences fall around like 
dust and ashes, and the lava of burning thoughts 
hardens above, but still beneath are impulses that 
sanctify and motives that redeem. 

The evening passed away somewhat wearily to 
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all, and Julia was not a little surprised the next 
morning, at the flow of brilliant conversation, and 
the hoard of entertaining trifles, with which the 
apparently reserved visitor delighted their social 
circle. He possessed the talent of remembering 
and bringing forward, at the right moment, the 
slight events in experience which impart to gen¬ 
eral discourse a particular and personal application, 
while a certain serene composure, the acquired re¬ 
pose of an intellect that had tested itself, lent dig¬ 
nity and character to his simplest words. He was, 
in all respects, a persuasive and fascinating com¬ 
panion, and it was difficult to resist the influence of 
the opinions he eloquently and convincingly sup¬ 
ported. The young beauty beside him listened in 
silence, but she felt that a new world of mental 
wealth had opened before her, of which he held the 
magical interpretation. Herself, poetical, impas¬ 
sioned and enthusiastic, reared almost in solitude, 
and living amid her dreams, she was exactly the 
one to be attracted by gifts so different from any 
her experience had hitherto revealed. She heard 
his graphic descriptions of far-off lands, his bril¬ 
liant sketches of character, his glowing delinea¬ 
tions of the beauties he had seen. He spoke of 
pilgrimages to romance-hallowed shrines, and with 
all his vivid words blended a vague tone of sad¬ 
ness—the irrepressible shadow of an untold sorrow, 
well calculated to arrest attention and elicit sym¬ 
pathy. Was it strange that the suddenly awakened 
mind of his enchanted listener received an impres¬ 
sion never to pass from it, and that her heart, until 
now slumbering in unconsciousness, was aroused by 
the touch of a master spirit, and yielded to a power, 
only too fatally enduring 1 
After an hour or two of pleasant conversation, 
Mr. Manton requested his guest to accompany him 
in a ride, and Ravenel gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by such a tete-a-tete, to bring 
forward his favorite project. With a good taste, 
scarcely to have been anticipated, Mr. Manton had 
altered nothing in his acquired property. All was 
the same that it had seemed in the bright days long 
ago, and Ravenel could scarcely believe that years 
had elapsed since he trod those paths before. The 
tiny wild flowers were like familiar friends, the 
green leaves were bursting forth in their infant 
beauty and trembling in the sunshine, and the breath 
of the violets came up like incense. Ah! it is 
only humanity that changeth, only the fresh love¬ 
liness of hope and impulse that waneth : Nature is 
ever the same kind friend, fulfilling her material 
promises, long after those of heart and mind are 
broken. Ravenel loved the very dust beneath him, 
it was holy ground to him. There are dispositions 
that cling with strange tenacity to local attach¬ 
ments, and it is a pure, although it may be an unre¬ 
paying infatuation. I can comprehend the devotion 
of those whose homes lie amid the grandeur and 
sublimity of tiie earth, for I too have experienced 


the yearning for the voice of the sea, and pined to 
behold once more the glory of the mountains, but 
in the tranquil loveliness of country scenery I feel 
little interest. My keenest sympathies are with 
the answering world of human action, with the per¬ 
petual strife between thought and emotion, and the 
admiration called forth by the material beauty, 
ever passing away, is but a momentary impulse; 
my visions are with the inner world of storm and 
cloud, whose influences are for immortality. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to Ravenel to find 
his home unprofaned by the touch of change ; and 
as they slowly rode along, he spoke of his fondly 
cherished wish to regain the place, of the years he 
had spent laboriously, solely with that view, of the 
painful circumstances under which it had been sold, 
and after a brief but graphic recounting of his sac¬ 
rifices and wishes, he concluded by offering to re¬ 
purchase the estate at a price some thousands be¬ 
yond what Mr. Manton had given. But Ravenel, 
for once in his life, had mistaken the man with 
whom he dealt; he was not aware that Mr. Man- 
ton entertained a peculiar pride in the possession of 
the Hall; it was a sort of triumph to him, to stand, 
through the power of his self-acquired wealth, the 
master of a place whose improvement had been the 
care of successive generations. There was satis¬ 
faction to him in the thought; it was a pleasant 
proof of his favorite theory—the omnipotence of 
riches. He was essentially a selfish man, and he 
would not have relinquished his most petty gratifi¬ 
cation, to ensure the happiness of all another’s life. 
There was nothing of the enthusiast about him, and 
he listened quietly to the fervor with which his com¬ 
panion spoke, somewhat surprised that a man so 
well informed, and so wealthy, should have retained 
so much ardor. Truly there are minds of the 
world, worldly, to whom all feeling seems folly t 
When Ravenel paused for a reply, it was given 
courteously but positively. 

Mr. Manton said he was not willing for any pe¬ 
cuniary consideration to part with the Hall; there 
were circumstances just now which rendered it 
particularly desirable to him to have a permanent 
home for his daughters, and, indeed, with this view, 
he had put it beyond his power to sell the place, for 
he had already bestowed it upon his eldest daugh¬ 
ter. He would be candid with his friend—and a 
sneer curled Ravenel’s lip at the title,—he would be 
quite candid with him, and inform him, that owing 
to certain personal plans of his, which might pos¬ 
sibly interfere with his children’s prospects, he had 
considered it best to make a legal disposition of his 
property. It was always unpleasant, as his friend 
must be aware, to have family differences on that 
score, he had therefore allotted to each daughter 
her portion of his property, and the Hall had fallen 
to Julia’s share. 

Ravenel listened with ill-concealed impatience to 
this long and pompous tirade; it conveyed a disap- 
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pointment he had never anticipated, but he was far 
too haughty to allow the comnrion-plaee man beside 
him for one instant to suspect the pang his words 
inflicted, hie could but submit to a fiat from which 
there was no appeal, though the whole tone and 
manner of the refusal fretted him almost beyond 
endurance. But he repressed every evidence of 
his bitter regret, and Mr. Manton continued to talk 
of himself—a topic inexhaustible. But suddenly a 
new expedient dawned on Ravenel, there was still 
one means left of accomplishing his hope, and he 
mentally vowed its fulfilment. Why should he not 
win the hand that would make him master there 
again 1 He was not vain, but his past success in 
gaining woman’s favor had left him little to fear in 
that respect from the future. He was not one to 
waver in his resolution, and after a rapid glance at 
other days, he had determined on his course. Did 
he remember that course must lead over shattered 
hopes, and broken vows, and work a life-long sor¬ 
row to one who loved him 1 Could the father have 
read the contending thoughts of that wayward and 
unbending spirit, he would gladly have granted its 
wish, without leaving it to be accomplished at the 
fearful price of his daughter’s saddened life and 
broken heart! 

Jane Tavloe Worthington. 

Cincinnati. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 

BT A ORAT-HAIMD MAX. 

At our last sitting, gentle reader, I gave you some 
of my recollections of my childhood’s home. It 
was my lot early to leave that place, and to become 
a wayward wanderer, friendless and alone. Being 
left an orphan in early life, I found, for a time, a 
home in the family of a distant relative, and then I 
had to go out into the world to take things as I might 
find them. It was then that I began to suffer most 
keenly the sorrows of orphanage. I was but a 
child, scarcely a dozen years old. I thought of turn¬ 
ing sailor; but the ocean was yet winding her shell, 
and breathing her deep-drawn requiem over the wa¬ 
tery grave of one whom I had loved, and who, had 
he lived, would have been my protector. One sum¬ 
mer evening I ascended a rocky cliff on the sea¬ 
shore, and stood looking away over tho expanse of 
deep blue waters. The ocean in all its grandeur was 
before me. Though not a breeze ruffled its surface, 
yet its ceaseless waves were rolling in over the beach, 
and dashing on the rocks at my feet. My soul 
swelled at the beautiful, unbounded prospect. I felt 
all that the poet has since sung in the following sub¬ 
lime strains: 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll; 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

The armaments which tliunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarclis tremble in their capitals, 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake. 

They melt into the rest of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee; 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters wasted them, when they were free, 

And many a tyrant since, but still art thou 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow: 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 

As I was gazing on the scene, I saw on the verge of 
the horizon a noble ship, with all her Bails spread, on 
her way to some distant land. I looked toward the 
city, but a short distance over the bay, and there 
were other noble ships moored at the wharf, ready 
on the first favoring breeze to lanch out into the 
deep. On board some one of those ships I might 
find a place, and then my home would be on the 
deep, and I should lead a merry life, and might see 
the orange groves of the south, and breathe the spicy 
odors of the east. I was concluding to become a 
sailor, but just then that melancholy dirge seemed 
to rise again, reminding me of the loved and the 
lost, who slept beneath those waters. My good ge¬ 
nius prevailed, and I turned from the scene, deter¬ 
mining to spend my life, be it long or short, on the 
green earth. But where should I go, for the earth, 
beautiful though it was, and, as it then seemed to me, 
of incomprehensible extent, offered no home for me. 


Far away towards the setting sun rose a range of 
blue mountains. The sunlight of evening was fall¬ 
ing on them, lighting up their summits with ex¬ 
quisite beauty. I had been told that amid those 
mountains were fertile vales, and meandering rivers, 
and gently sloping hills, covered with flocks and 
| herds. A family of my acquaintance had removed 
| to that elysium, and some members of it returning 
had powerfully wrought on my youthful imagina- 
| tion, by highly colored pictures of the beauty and 
j fertility of that romantic region. To me it seemed 
\ some fairy land, some region of the blest. If the 
| orphan might find a home anywhere, it might bo 
1 there. It required but little preparation to start on 

i my journey; for I had nothing but myself to move. 
So I said good night to the ocean, and in the morn¬ 
ing started for my mountain home. As I advanced, 
“ Hills peeped o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arose.” 
Sometimes it would appear as if my progress must 
soon be arrested by an impassable mountain, rearing 
its rough head right across my path. But as I ad¬ 
vanced further, I found my fears groundless, for the 
road wound around the hills, and before I was aware, 
the mountain, that of late seemed blocking up my 
way, was passed without being noticed. Thus is it 
with the difficulties of human life. The Lord helps 
those who help themselves; and if we press on in 
the right way, difficulties will vanish. At last, after 
^ many a weary day, I reached the place of my jour- 

I ney’s end. Here I hoped to find a homo—a home 
among strangers, but yet better than no home. This 
place was altogether different from Barren Hill. 
There was no ocean, no bog, no cranberry meadow, 
and no neighboring city. The place was cooped up 
among hills. The mountains were grand, the vales 
were beautiful. A rapid river ran through the val¬ 
ley. Into this stream the mountain torrents poured 
their waters with startling velocity. It was a wild, 
romantic region, inhabited by an industrious and 
amiable people. Among them I found employment 
as a farm laborer, being able, with my little hands, 

I to earn enough, by industry and economy, both in 
summer and in winter, to make a living. Here, 
however, I began to realize the sufferings of the or¬ 
phan. 

I was often depressed with feelings of loneliness. 
Father or mother, brother or sister, I had none. 
Distant relatives I had; but they were far away, and 
knew little of me, and cared nothing for me. My 
heart yearned for the caresses I saw bestowed on 
more favored children. When the kiss of love went 
round, there was no kiss for me. I was but a stran¬ 
ger in the place, and had no part nor lot in the joys 
of the household. 

My feelings of loneliness were greatly increased 
by the want of sympathy of mind, and similarity of 
taste between me and the society around me. I had 
yearnings after something better, higher, and nobler 
than then fell to my lot. My soul seemed imprisoned 
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and struggling to get free. I had feelings which \ 
none fathomed, and thoughts which none under- \ 
stood. I was deemed odd, unsocial, and singular. 

Another source of suffering was found in the em- ; 
barrassment in going into society, from a conscious- : 
ness that, owing to my way of life, and the want of | 
some one to guide and instruct me, my manners j; 
were rough and uncouth. I often got myself into ;j 
most sad predicaments of awkwardness, which ex- \ 
ceedingly perplexed and mortified me. > 

But it would be useless for me to attempt to de- j 
scribe the sufferings and perplexities through which ? 
I passed in my orphan state. I am not good at that j 
kind of description, and I can convey to you, kind j 
reader, no idea of the embarrassments and sorrows < 
which fall to the lot of the friendless, homeless or¬ 
phan. On me the recollection of my own suffer¬ 
ings has at least one good effect. It induces me to s 
treat those who are now as I was then, as I would 
that others should have treated me. And Provi- j 
dence has surely favored me with the opportunity of < 
practicing to any desirable extent the lessons which j 
I with sorrow learned. 

Kind reader, deal gently with the orphan. For 
the sake of your friend, the gray-haired old man, 
deal kindly with the orphan. 

MY FIRST LOVE. 

Be not startled, gentle reader: I am not going to 
tell you a love story. Not exactly. At least, not 
such a one as you find in the fashionable magazines. 
There is some love in my nature; but I have not 
much affinity for these popular tales. Yet I must 
talk something of love. When I was young, I had 
nothing to love but a kitten, and then a lamb; and 
both these died. When I became older, there were 
few that cared for me. Amid, however, the cold 
neglect of the world around me, there was one be¬ 
ing, whom Providence seemed to throw across my 
path, as my guardian angel. She was some two or 
three years older than I, and was greatly my supe¬ 
rior in education, taste, and accomplishment. Her 
mind was a gem of the first water, her sensibilities 
were quick, her heart all affection, and her temper 
all gentleness; and, what' was better than all, Bhe 
was deeply, devotedly pious. She had none of that 
useless reserve, which would restrain a lady from 
doing good in every possible way. She lived near 
the family in which I was residing, and her gentle 
heart was moved by my lonely and neglected condi¬ 
tion. She sought an interview with me, and frankly 
told me she felt interested in me, and invited me to 
call at her father’s house. From that time I was a 
constant visitor, almost every evening, after the 
day’s labor was over, to that humble yet hospitable 
cottage. My friend took the liberty of giving me 
advice on many matters of interest to me, and of 
making many suggestions for my improvement. 
My visits to that family opened a new world to 
me—a new world of thought, of feeling, and of 


happiness. Our intercourse continued for some 
three years. It was our custom, in my visits to the 
family, after the evening was near spent, to have 
prayers, in which the family, father, mother, and 
daughter all joined, each praying in succession. A 
heavenly influence seemed resting on us. 

I had begun to regard my friend, my Mary, as 
6ome superior being. I could hardly believe her hu¬ 
man, like other beings around me. The influence 
she exercised over me was unbounded, all-powerful, 
and constant. And it was all turned to good ac¬ 
count. But a sad reverse awaited me. I was called 
away for a few weeks on business to another part of 
the country; and when I returned, my Mary was 
dead. She had fallen sick soon after I left, and lin¬ 
gering for a few days, died, and was buried before I 
returned. I knew nothing of it, until, on my re¬ 
turn, I called at the house and inquired for her. 
Alas! alas! my heart sunk within me. 

I learned that her last act was to pray earnestly 
for my prosperity, success, and happiness in life. 
Years, ah! almost an age has passed away, and yet 
the memory of Mary lives fresh in my heart. It 
sometimes seems to me that she was some angel 
whom Providence sent on earth with a special mis¬ 
sion for my benefit, and having accomplished that 
mission, she returned to her native heaven. 

Well, reader, I must be done for this time. Per¬ 
haps, however, we may meet again. 
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"S H F. WAS THE FIRST LOVE OF MY HEART-THE LAST LOVE SHE SHALL BE." 
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“SHE WAS THE FIRST 
THE LAST LOVE 

One Monday morning', many years ago, say 
twenty, more or less, I made my debut at the 
academy, in a town near Boston, the people of 
which were famed for their sedentary habits. ■ I was 
a boy then, full of life and health, but with manners 
chastened by a naturally pensive and sensitive dis¬ 
position. The day previous was Sunday, and, as I 
walked to church by the side of the good dominie’s 
beautiful wife, with whom I was to board, and 
listened to the clear silver* tone (so unlike the 
cracked kettle of my native village) of-the churchr 
bell, as it sent forth its summons from the old 
“Tannel,” to all the people, to come and worship 
God; I was happy! 

But now the scene was changed; and I found 
myself in a noisy crowd of boys, each seeming 
anxious to indemnify himself for the torture he had 
endured the day previous, in refraining from play 
and keeping quiet. Such was the din of voice§, and 
confusion of movement, that I could hardly tell one 
boy from another. The girls, too, in full possession 
of the school-room, were not much less noisy. But 
in a moment the scene was changed—the master 
entered the house, the girls became seated, and the 
boys reluctantly followed their example. 

Then it was I cast my eyes over the school, begin¬ 
ning with the boys, to see if I could find one whom 
I thought I might make a friend of. They all looked 
very neat, with their stiffly starched shirt collars turned 
tidily over the collarsof their jackets. All returned my 
look, some sheepishly, not one kindly—most of them 
grinned. Disheartened, almost home-sick, I turned 
for consolation to the girls. As you might suppose, 
they were all looking at the new-comer, and, as 
their gaze met mine, some looked down, some tit¬ 
tered, others frowned. But there was one, a fair, 
curly-haired girl, who sat directly opposite me; as 
her eyes met mine, I felt their gaze like magic. Oh! 
they were sweet fountains, those rich dark eyes, 
and I drank deeply from them of comfort and encou¬ 
ragement, till I felt soothed and happy. But still I 
gazed, and, methought, as if conscious of their 
power to soothe, those brilliant orbs, after one flash 
of triumph, changed to a soft, fixed look of—yes,' 
(I’ll say it now, ’twas “ long, long ago,”) of love. 
Of my own feetings I will not speak, save to say 
that my eyes filled with tears, my head drooped upon 
my desk—and it was the happiest moment of my 
life! 

Time passed on—my strength and courage had 

. * The bell was a present to the town by Queen Anne; 
and tradition says that it contains in its composition 200 
silver crowns, cast in it by her order. 


LOVE OF MY HEART— 
SHE SHALL BE.” 

been fully tested, and I had found my level among 
my school-fellows, in doors and out. With the mas¬ 
ter, I was a prodigious favorite; his choice fell upon 
me, out of a half score of boys, for his chum, and I 
thus enjoyed his favor, at the expense of the envy of 
half the school. 

After the mute conversation which passed between 
myself and the little Julia, you will no doubt suppose 
we soon became fast friends: Let me describe her: 

I have already said enough of her eyes—her hair was 
a rich auburn, almost brown, hanging in natural 
curls about her face and neck, and falling most luxu¬ 
riously below hei^ shoulders. Altogether she was 
one that would be chosen by acclamation out of a 
thousand for a Queen of May—and no artist could 
look upon her without wishing to transfer her face 
to canvas, to be retained in his studio for a study. 

She had seen twelve summers, myself fourteen— 
and we were both in love—and, if we told the truth, 
then for the first time. Every Wednesday and Satur¬ 
day afternoon found us seated side by side in her 
father’s sleigh, for a ride, which lasted.uutil an elder 
sister’s patience had been exhausted, and the edict 
had passed that I should get out at the comer, near, 
but out of sight of my boarding house. I should have 
"hated that comer, had it not been the one where I 
always got in. Then there were the little love let¬ 
ters, written upon coarse paper pilfered from our 
writing books; and, for sudden emergencies, the 
few lines written in a large hand upon our slates, 
and at some favorable moment, when the attention 
of teacher and pupils was pre-occupied, held up to 
be read. Oh! those were happy days—but they did 
not last. 

One day in the middle of a term, I received a 
letter from my dear excellent mother, stating that 
she could no longer afford the expenses of my re¬ 
maining at school, and requesting me to come at 
once to the city, where she had removed, to reside 
with a newly elected son-in-law, who had secured 
me “ a situation in an excellent store, where my 
duties would be very light,” and the compensation 
liberal, viz: my board and thirty dollars per year 
until I was of age; and I was required to pledge 
myself not to ask for an increase of salary until I 
had attained my majority. This promise I made and 
faithfully kept. When my mother found what I had 
to do in my new situation, she was very unhappy, 
for she thought it degrading that one of her boys 
should be reduced to sweeping out a store, trimming 
lamps, and cleaning windows, with the privilege of 
a nigger for a vis a vis all above the first story, lest 
he should break his neck if he ventured outside. 
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But to return to ■when I left school. I received my 
letter in the evening, and had to take the stage at an 
early hour the following morning, so that I had no 
time to say farewell; but I remember that I spent 
nearly the whole night, after packing up thy slender 
wardrobe, in covering a sheet of foolscap to Julia, 
assuring her of my deep regret at leaving her, espe¬ 
cially without the mournful pleasure of saymg fare¬ 
well ; protesting that I should always love her, and 
her only, and exhorting her to constancy in return— 
winding up with a verse of poetry, which I have 
forgotten, but which, I have since learned, made 
more impression than all the letter besides. I con¬ 
fided the important document to the care of a long¬ 
faced, red-headed boy, who promised faithfully to 
deliver'it into her own hands when no one was pre¬ 
sent, and never to mention the circumstance to any 
one: both of which promises he religiously kept, I 
have good reason to believe, although I have never 
seen his lugubrious face since. 

Julia and I did not meet again for three years. I. 
had not much changed—hard work, and close con¬ 
finement to the city, had kept me from growing; j 
while she, who had enjoyed the fresh air and romp- j 
ing exercises of the country, was a tall full-grown 
woman. We met in the street, and I did not know 
her until she spoke, but there was no mistaking the 
rich tones of that musical voice; and the eyes, too, 
were the same that had fixed my gaze three years 
before, when wandering over the school-house in 
search of one look of sympathy or encouragement. 
I was just at that age when boys, if small, are sensi¬ 
tive .upon that point, and cannot tolerate the prox¬ 
imity of any young lady taller than themselves. 
Here, then, stood my dearest, my only, my first love, 
she of whom I had constantly dreamed, sleeping and 
waking, ever since we parted—a full half head 
above, me, looking down upon her little lover. I 
have a tell-tale face, dear reader, and I have no 
doubt that her eye detected all my feelings of regret, 
disappointment and chagrin. 

I had lost my little sweetheart! We met occa¬ 
sionally during the next four or five years, but al¬ 
ways with feelings, of constraint upon both sides, 
although time had removed the disparity of height. 

At length I heard, with a sort of undefinable feel¬ 
ing of regret, that she was married, and had gone 
away with her husband to a foreign land. 

Years rolled on, and sbe was almost forgotten ; 
rarely visiting my memory, save when passing 
through the place of our school-days, or when meet¬ 
ing some old school companion. 

I, too, became a wanderer, and am changed. My 
heart, naturally warm, has been chilled by contact 
with those less so—disappointment has met me early 
in all my struggles for wealth and happiness; and I 
have ceased to struggle. 

Returning the other day from the sunny South, 
where I had passed the winter in pursuit of health, 
as I stepped on board the steamboat at New York 
my attention was attracted by a lady and two little 
children, in deep mourning. I approached, and was 
recognized by Julia! 


" Are those your children ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The girl is not like you; let me see the boy’s 
face.” 

"Ah! that’s your boy!” I could have hugged 
the little fellow to my heart, for he turned round 
with just such a smile as his mother used to lavish 
on me years ago, and he had her bright expressive 
eye. 

“ Have you no children ?” 

“No.” ' 

“ Are you not married?” 

“No.” 

“ Never been married ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why, I thought you were about being married 
before I was.” 

"Oh! no, I never thought of marrying.” 

We discoursed of many things. I inquired for her 
father and mother—both dead—and her husband— 
dead too—all dead! Soon after supper Julia retired 
to her state-room, and I bade her good-night, after 
being allowed to sefe the two little ones, who were 
stowed away at " heads and points” in the lower 
berth. 

I felt strangely restless when I found myself alone, 
and concluding that I would not retire, as we were 
to leave the boat for the cars soon after midnight, 
I sat down with a book in the saloon upon the upper 
deck, with the intention of remaining there until we 
landed. In less than an hour, an accident, happened 
to some part of the machinery, which compelled 
them to stop the engine; and, as many of the pas¬ 
sengers betrayed considerable alarm, by making 
their appearance upon deck rather in dishabille, T 
stepped to the door of Julia’s state-room to assure 
her there was no danger. I was rewarded for my 
civility in a few moments by the presence of the 
young widow, who seemed a good deal agitated by 
her fears for her little children. I reiterated my 
assurance that they were in no’ danger from the 
accident which had occurred, and urged her not to 
awaken them, for they slept soundly through all the 
commotion. 

The other passengers soon retired; and we were 
once more alone together, the first time for many, 
many years. 

It was a deliciously calm, lovely night, the moon 
was shining brightly—but I will not attempt the de¬ 
scription of a perfect moonlight night upon the 
water—all have seen, and there are few that have 
not felt its influence. My companion had not fol¬ 
lowed the example of the other more frightened or 
less thoughtful passengers, although her toilet was 
made with less care than usual, and her head, which 
had before been covered either with a hat or cap, 
was now exposed to the balmy night air; and as 
we leaned over the side of the boat, her arm resting 
in mine, and her dark brown hair falling over her 
. brow and cheek, she seemed more like the little 
girl who had won my boyish heart, than she ever 
had since we sat opposite each other in the old 
school-house. 
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We talked frankly of our young days; of the rides, 
the walks, the love-letters, the quarrels and the 
reconciliations, until 

“ I felt, I felt, I was a boy again!” 

Another hour added to the one we thus passed to¬ 
gether, and the man who had begun to doubt whether 
he had a heart capable of loving, would have been 
as fairly won as the boy once was, and by the same 
irresistible little girl, now changed to the full, com¬ 
manding woman. 

I spoke of first impressions and early prejudices, 
and she agreed with me that they were lasting, and 
with difficulty eradicated. In short, I bade her good¬ 
bye for a few days, the next morning, with the 


thought that there might yet be happiness in store 
for me. 

It was just a week after that I saw her next; a 
long interval it seemed—not an hour of it was she 
absent from my memory. Well, we met—she was 
courteous and polite, nay ,more, there was kindness 
inher manner—but no loye. She did not once, save 
in following my lead, allude to other days; and, 
after I had taken my leave, and calmly retraced our 
interview, I felt that she had, by her maimer, as 
plainly rejected me, as I had her, years before, when 
she startled me with the apparition of a full-grown 
woman, when I continued to remember her,- and 
worship her, as a little girt L. 
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THE FALSE ONE. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Oh long be my heart with such memories filled, 

Like the vase in which odors have once been'distilled. 

Yon may break, you may ruin tho vase if you will, 

But tho scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 

Moore. 

<( First lovo will with the heart remain, 

When its hopesareallgone by ; 

As frail rose blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die. 

And joy’s first dreams will haunt the mind, 

From the shades mid which they sprung, 

As summer leaves tho stem behind, 

On which their blossoms hung.” 

L. E. L, 

It was one of those delicious evenings in very ear¬ 
ly Spring, when the whole air seems redolent with 
the perfumes of the different wild flowers that in 
all their varied hues adorn the hedges at this season. 

The sun had just sunk beneath the horizon, and in 
his dying glory had tinged the surrounding clouds 
and sky with those warm and glowing tints so pecu¬ 
liar to one of Claude’s landscapes, but which are so 
seldom seen in an English landscape. Their bril¬ 
liant hues and ever changing colours were reflected 
with additional splendor in the bright waters of tho 
broad and beautiful Wye, as it went winding through 
the luxuriant meadows that lay around the romantic 
little village of Norton. On one side stood the old 
and ruined castle of Ham Aaron, encircled by mag¬ 
nificent groves of oaks as old as the hills. On the 
other the village, with its gabel-ended houses, an¬ 
cient church, and “Ivy Mantled Tower,” forming 
altogether as lovely a scene as pencil can picture, or 
pen describe. 

On the banks of the river, just below the hill on 
which the Castle was situated, stood two persons 
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earnestly conversing with each other, and watching 
the tiny waves as they rippled along at the distance 
of a few yards. Seated on the trunk of a recently 
felled oak, was a young girl of apparently seven¬ 
teen or eighteen years of age, busily engaged ar¬ 
ranging in boquets the different wild dowers she had 
gathered daring her walk. Pushing back her long 
fair hair, that fell in rich masses over her pale coun¬ 
tenance, Bhe suddenly looked up, and addressing 
her companion on the bank, exclaimed— 

“ See Isabel, look George, how beautifully the 
Mue forget-me-not, that tells of the giver’s truth in 
absence, harmonises with the pale pink rose ; the 
lily of the valley and the wild, w hite rose, emblems 
of modesty, innocence, and enduring affection.” 

The girl called Isabel turned towards the speaker, 
and displaying a face of faultless beauty, fixed her 
eyes on her with an undisguised expression of anger 
and impatience at the interruption ; a scornful smile 
lingered for a moment on her well formed lips, as 
she looked towards her companions, and resumed 
her conversation with the young man by her side. 
He, however, stepping forward, said— 

“ Well, Ruth, you have certainly displayed great 
taste in the selections of your nosegays ; and if that 
be the signification of the one you have in your hand, 
pray bestow it on me.” 

He held out his hand for it as she spoke, and th< 
bright flush that crimsoned Ruth’s brow at this 
speech, faded to a deadly paleness when she per¬ 
ceived that the simple flowers so requested, instead 
•of being cherished by himself, were presented tc 
Isabel. ;> 

She received the gift coldly, but her eyes sparkled 
with triumph on observing Ruth’s anxious look of 
•observation ; and after holding them carelessly in 
her hand for a moment, suffered them to drop into 
the stream below. 

Trifling as the act was, it caused a feeling of 
'pleasure in Ruth’s heart. She cannot love him, she 
•murmured to herself ; I have been mistaken. I 
■would have cherished the meanest flower presented 
•by his hand, and she coldly casts his gifts from her. 
-■She does not, can not love-— 

Her reverie was here disturbed by Isabel exclaim¬ 
ing in a loud voice— 

“ And you really intend to leave this village in a 
•few months, George ?” 

“ Such is decidedly my intention. What have I 
to detain me here when you have left, and glory 
■calls me. But will you remember the sentiments of 
the few simple flowers I have just given you, and 
sometimes bestow a thought on me in abscenco ?” 

This was spoken with a confiding smile, and seem¬ 
ed to say the question was a needless one. 


Isabel observed it, and drawing up her beautiful 
figure to its full height, said, 

•* Mr. George Howard deems himself, I read by 
that complacent smile, secure of a permanent place 
in the recollection of his friends. He entertains a 
high idea of his attractive powers to be so certain of 
a lasting impression.” 

“ Isabel—dear Isabel—forgive me if I hare done 
ought to offend you,” rejoined he. * * If I am vain 
you have made me so.” And taking both her hands 
in his,he whispered, “I only believed my Isabel, 
when she told me that as long as life remained my 
image should never fade from her memory.” 

Isabel suffered her hands to remain prisoners, and 
looking up in his face softly uttered, 

“ Your are forgiven.” 

A smile of such doubtful import illuminated her 
face as she spoke, that George for a moment was 
startled at its expression ; but he soon reconciled 
himself to the idea that it originated in a feeling of 
affection for him struggling with wounded maiden 
modesty, at his expressing his conviction of such af¬ 
fection in so open a manner. A keen observer, 
however, would have discovered more of pride, 
irony, and gratified vanity in that smile, than pure 
and shrinking afTection. 

Ruth, during this conversation, which had been 
carried on as if the parties were unconscious of her 
presence, was so overcome by the variety of emo¬ 
tions that agitated her mind, that she sunk back al¬ 
most breathless at its conclusion. 

George was the first to observe her changed looks 
and rushing to her side exclaimed, “ My dear Ruth, 

I fear this long walk, and damp keen air, has 
brought back your illness. Come, we must return 
or Mrs. Millward will chide us for want of care.” 

And drawing her arm affectionately within his, 
he offered the other to Isabel, and they thus ap¬ 
proached home-wards to a beautiful little cottage 
near the entrance of the village. At the gate lead¬ 
ing to the grounds George left the two girls, and 
took his way slowly along the fields to the Grange, 
his father’s residence, about half a mile distant from 
Norton. 

CHAPTER II. 

Isabella Trevallyon and Ruth Millward were first 
cousins. The former was the daughter of a gentle¬ 
man of high birth, but small fortune, who resided 
near the town of B—— ; —. She was eminently 
beautiful ; her large full eyes, long ebon tresses, 
rich dark complexion, and perfect Grecian feautures, 
joined to a figure of matchless symmetry, made her 
an object of general admiration. But her perfect 
consciousness of her own loveliness rendered her 
haughty and overbearing. Her education in child¬ 
hood bad been greatly neglected. Left entirely to 
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the care of servants, who instilled into her infant 
mind vast ideas of her own beanty nnd consequence, 
she grew up an ill-tempered, disagreeable child ; 
nnd at the age of twelve was so thoroughly tyran- 
ous that her father, by the desire of hi9 friends, sent 
her oIT to a school near London. 

Unfortunately for Isabel, the school selected was 
one of those where shovvy accomplishments were 
studiously cultivated, and every domestic and wo¬ 
manly qualification entirely neglected, or considered 
ns things of minor importance to grace, elegance, 
and a finished manner. Thus the £bad seeds sowed 
in childhood were fostered in youth, and when at 
the age of eighteen Isabel Trcvallyon returned to 
her father’s residence, she was as beautiful and acr 
complished, but heartless a being as it was possible 
for one of God’s creatures to be. 

Very different to her cousin was Ruth. Millward. 
Far inferior in personal beauty, and infinitely supe¬ 
rior in mental acquirements and goodness of dispo¬ 
sition—in person she was slight even to fragility— 
her soft blue eyes and long golden hair, were In per¬ 
fect harmony with her small but exquisitely chiseled 
features ; but to observe that her feautures were 
beautifully sculptured, or that she was anything more 
than one of those lair interesting girls so often met 
xvith in every day life, it was necessary to know 
Ruth long and well; for the chief charm in her 
face lay in its ever varying expression, and her rich¬ 
ly cultivated mind and amiability of temper, were 
duly discovered on un intimate acquaintance with 
her. 

Isabel, on the other hand, was cold, proud, and 
immovable. Her brilliant beauty struck tho be¬ 
holder at first sight with admiralion, but the more 
you knew of her ihe less you liked her; and the 
longer you gazed on her face, the more painfully 
you became aware of the utter absence of that soul 
which should have been enshrined in so lovely a 
casket. Hers was the beauty that takes the eyes 
.captive, but fails to touch the heart. 

George Howard was the only son of a country 
e quire of the olden time, who resided near Norton. 
He held a lieutenant’s commission in the Indian ar¬ 
my, /and in (he course of a few months he was to re¬ 
join lfis regiment abroad. 

Ruth and George had been chosen playmates in 
childhood, and many wero the conjectures that the 
affection they displayed for each other as children 
would ripen into love at no very distant period. His 
son’s marriage with Ruth would haye been very 
gratifying to old Howard, who already loved hex as 
diis own child. 

, In the meanwhile Isabel Trevailyon came on a 
-visit to Norton, and George became a victim to her 
superior personal charms. She, nothing loathe to 


receivo attention, did all in her power to rivet \m 
\ chains. 

1 Rnth’s feelings, when tho cherished companion ef 
! her youth beenme the declared lover of her lovely 
j cousin, were sedulously concealed in her own breast 
! True it is, n'owever, that from the day that George 
nl'iced alUhu rumor of his attachment to Isabel te’- 
! yonda doubb by’ announcing himself to Mr, Mill- 
I ward ub the betro.’hcd husband of her niece, and 
! requested her tp writ. e 1° behalf to Mr. Trevnl- 
| lyon, there was a marked and derided change inbej 
j conduct and appearance. 

! The lively, joyous girl, v.’hose buoyant spirit ren- 
1 dered her the delight and In 1 * 0 °f ^'er y° l,t toful 
| friends, became at once a silent thoughtful woman. 

Her soft blue eyes were cloua °d with 3 setlled 
; melancholy, strangely at variance wh to her youthful 
[years. Her once open, placid brow, b ecame roaxk- 
| ed with the records of deep care, while the beaati 1 - 
| ful, though fleeting bloom, mpre beautiful from its 
| very evanescence, that used with every thought and 
| movement to illumine her countenance, gave k place 
[ to a paleness almost unearthly in its line. 

I There were times, however, when sho was total¬ 
ity a different being, both to the moping, broken¬ 
hearted woman hero described, or the light heaited, 
innocent girl, she had beeu previous to her cousin » 
visits. 

A chance remark, on her altered appearance-— a 
jest from one of her young friends that Ruth Mill- 
| ward had lost her heart, or was sighing with i>ope- 
less love, would call up tho eloquent blood into her 
pallid cheeks, and light up her eyes with a brill- 
: iancy perfectly startling, while her clear voice rang 
■ painfully on the ear in wild laughter, and BCOiafuS 
denial of such a charge. 

Thus roused from her apathy, hor spirits became 
: exuberant; sho seemed to lose all control over them. 

[ Laugh, song, and sparkling jest would follow each 
I other in rapid succession from her lips, until the sus- 
j picion which she had drepded had been pxoited by 
her melancholy was entirely dona away pith by 
j this apparent joyotisness, and then she would sink 
[ back into her former despondency, 

! Little did those who saw her in these moments of 
fitful excitement, imagine that the spprkjjng apimu* 
tion of countenance they so admire.fi, the unwearied 
spirits they so envied, and the varied talents they 
so wondered at and applauded, were t be Omanations 
ofa broken heart—the vain efforts of a crushed and 
wounded spirit to hide it? wees under tho semblance 
of gayety and a mjnd at .ease. 

Oh 1 who could for a moment suppose, .when 
looking upon that face radiant jn emil.es, and those 
brilliant eyes, dancing with pleasure, that a painful 
recollection had ever clouded the beauty of one, or 
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a tear of sorrow dimmed the lustre of the other ? j 
Who, when listening to that clear melodious voice } 
Caroling some wild song of other lands, or singing J 
With tho deepest feeling a tale of happy lovo, could j 
believe that the songstress’ own heart was bursting j 
with agony—the agony of seeing tho object sho had ' 
adored devoted to another, and that other totally un- j 
worthy of such devotion. 

“ ft Is tier spirit's bitterest pain, 

Tolovo and not be loved again.’’ 

The continual struggles Ruth underwent to con- 
ceal her love, and her fruitless endeavours to over¬ 
come it, at length brought on a severe illness from 
which she was recovering when this tale com¬ 
menced. 

CHAPTER III. 

Time passed on. Tho period of Isabel's visit t« 
her relations expired, and found her restored to hei 
former health and beauty (to renovate which sht 
had come to her aunt’s cottage ;) sho therefore re¬ 
turned to her father’s, and George, a few weeks af¬ 
ter, went off to prepare for his voyage to India, 
Mr. Trevallyon had given his consent to an engage¬ 
ment , but would not hear of a marriage until How¬ 
ard had attained the rank of Captain ; and old How¬ 
ard was so enraged at the disappointment of his fa¬ 
vorite dream (of Ruth ns a daughter,) that he would 
not interfere in the matter at all, and the betrothed 
parted ; George to toil for wealth and fame beneath 
the burning sun of India—Isabel to gain admiration 
and fresh conquests at home. 

Ever since the departure of her cousin, Ruth lmd 
avoided George Howard’s society ; a few evenings 
previous to his leaving Norton they met by accident. 
Ruth was returning from a visit to a sick friend, and 
it was with a feeling of deep regret she observed 
George come forward to join her, for she felt it ut¬ 
terly impossible to sustain the part she had lately 
acted when in his presence. She listened with 
trembling to ilia candid expression of joy at meeting 
■her, and accepting his arm in silence, she hurried on 
as quickly as possible, for she was fearful he would 
notice the deep depression she labored nnder, end 
that she should in the event of his questioning her, 
betray her long 'hidden secret to him from whom sho 
would have died to conceal it. 

He talked gayly of ins intended voyage—his pros¬ 
pects in life—bis love for her cousin—and his anxi¬ 
ety for ithe time to arrive when he could claim her 
as his wife- All and every word of this conversa¬ 
tion sank deep into poor Ruth’s heart, yet she so far 
mastered her feelings as to speak in a firm voice her 
present wishes for his future welfare, it only falter¬ 
ed, and that slightly, when she alluded to his mar¬ 
riage, which she did in a cutsory way, for it was a 
subject she felt to deeply too enter upon. 


George was too absorbed at tho time to notice her 
adverted face, and broken evasive answers—but of¬ 
ten during his voyage out, when thinking of Norton, 
and the happy hours he hod spent there, did Ruth 
Milhvard’s singular coldness, so different to the 
warm interest sho always evinced in any plan of his, 
occur.to his mind : but not a single idea of the true 
cause of her .seeming coldness, glanced across it. 
Little did he imagine it proceeded from excess of 
feeling, and that his well doing and happiness were 
dearer to her than her own life, at the very time 
that she strove, and successfully, to appear careless 
and indifferent. The following lines written on tiio 
night of his departure, will but reveal tho state of 
her feelings. 

Fare Ihec well, and if ever again T should meet theo, 

I will be a stranger, perchance a friend ; 

It will cost me some Struggles thus coldly to greet thee, 
My spirit may break, but it never shall bend. 

I have loved thee, still love thee, bat yet thou may’et 
leave me— 

I’ll not utter one sob, or shed one single tear; 

To know of my wretchedness might perchance grievo 
thee, 

I never will cause thee one heart-ache, one fear. 

Oh he happy with her whom thy noble heart’s chosen ; 

Pursue tfiine own paths of unbounded delight; 

No premature sorrows thy young heart hath frozen 5 
Oil! may it be ever as fresh and us bright. 

Foi* L?ot in my bitterest moods can I blame theo. 

Let mine be the fault, as its punishment mine ; • 

I sought thy love, failed, oh ! mine let the grief be, 

It never must rest on thee, or on thine. 

Then beloved one farewell, our paths lie apart; 

And perchance, Jove, on earth we Bhall ne’er meet 
again ; 

But my first, host affections are thine, and my heart, 

Mv true cirl’s heart, wiiJ thine ever remain. 

Heles. 
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THE LAST LINK. 

BY HENRY MORFORD. 

It was a golden tress of hair, rich with the 
sunlight it once had borne on the head of its 
beautiful wearer, and how forcibly I recalled 
her in her pensive sweetness, as I took it for 
the last time from his hidden place, its holy of 
holies, to look on it the last time as my own, 
before giving it to another. 

Golden remembrance!—dear moments! Did 
I not sin unvowing to give thee up to another 
hand, though that hand was loved as my inmost 
soul? I know not, and I have never dared to 
analyze the one passage in a short life that 
might be named as a departure from a holy 
trust! 

How well I remember the parting night, when 
the hand of her who was with me no more, had 
severed from my head a heavy ringlet, and hid 
away in her bosom, and pressed tremblingly in 
my own. hand this token, as a remembrance and 
a hope forever! How well I remember the 
broken words in which we swore to each other 
the love that knows no change! And was this 
the end ? Was this my eternity of affection, to 
yield up to a second love all that was left me of 
her who was once mine in spirit? 

But a dnrker image came over my mind, and 
I remembered bitterly the night I kneeled at her 
feet, and prayed her as I prayed for heaven, to 
give me back the love that had grown to be a 
stranger^, and I remembered her tale of by-gone 
love and youthful folly, with the cold words of 
friendship at the end, and the stunning blow of 
her betrothal. 

I had flown from solitude, I had plunged into 
society, with the words of my agony yet warm 
upon ray lips, I lmd sought and won the love of 
another, and loved her, aye! loved her before 
the canker spot was worn out from my heart. 

I was the betrothed of a second love, a rose¬ 
lipped girl with raven hair, and an eye like kind¬ 
ling heaven; for months I had held her to my 
heart, and caressed her in her purity, and thril¬ 
led as her breath came on my cheek, when her 
red lips sought my own. 

But there was a cloud between us. 

And many a night when I had drawn her to 
my bosom, and sought to win anew the words 
of fondness I loved so well—I had seen the red 
lips tremble, and the bright eye glimmer, and a 
shudder run through her fragile frame. There 
was no word of reproach, no passing away from 
her gentleness and truth, but I knew that there 
was a shadow over that young heart, and blind 
that I was! I had known no thought of its origin. 


But I stole one night on her solitude when 
she dreamt not of my presence, she leaned on 
her hands above the table with her face covered, 
and as I stooped to kiss her gently, I marked the 
tears that were trickling out among those taper 
fingers. I paused, and before her lay a song of 
other days, sung to her who had left me. The 
once dear name was at its top, and below it ran 
the breathings of my first love. 

THE TOKEN. 

TO ***** *. *********. 

I have brought the little token forth 
To-night from its treasure cell, 

There is no gem of all the earth 
I cherish half so well; 

My lips have prest it o’er and o’er, 

And how much my eyes have striven 
To lay it back in memory where 
It rested ere ’twas given; 

There is a rich and a noble pride 
In this little link, to me, 

And it brings thee ever to my side. 

For it is a port of thee! 

Nearer, yet nearer, let me look 
On the circlet once again, 

So like the ringlets it forsook 
To form such a fairy chain; 

Sorrow and joy! it is a tress 
From that remembered head, 

My fingers may clasp, my lips may press 
The token, ne’er forbid : 

’T is joy to think where’er thou art, 

And where’er my lot may be— 

I hold a talisman for my heart, 

For I look on a part of thee. 

Seldom we gaze on a guarded scene 
But it groweth very fair, 

And heaven ne’er shows the clouds between 
But we sigh to enter there; 

’Tis sorrow to think the heart that yearns 
To hold thee for its own— 

Alone to this for its memory turns 
And looks on this alone; 

’Tis very sad that there is no more 
The watcher’s eyes may see, 

Nought to caress and linger o’er 
But so little a part of thee! 

Ob! blind heart, that I had not known this( 
That I had not dreamed that woman claimed 
from me what I asked as a right from her, first 
love and full affection. For the one, it was 
past forever, but the other might be given, and 
I swore in my heart of hearts that that sweet 
face should smile again as once it had smiled 
on me, and that the holy trust should be once 
more my own. 

I bent before her, and asked as those deep 
eyes were looking into my soul, if the fears of 
my lingering love for another had filled those 
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eyes with tears and clouded our summer sun¬ 
shine. 

Sad, unutterably sad, but sweet were those 
eyes as that proud head was bent in answer, 
and I read that the love of that fond heart had 
not left me even in its fears. I took the record 
of old affection, the song I had treasured once 
as my inmost thought, and crushed it in my 
hand as one crushes a hated thing, and swore 
to her as her ear was bent to my passionate 
pleading, that I would keep no longer a memo¬ 
rial of my by-gone love. 

My vow was to be accomplished, and I took 
that sunny tress of hair from its sacred keeping, 
to leave it in hands more pure, and it may he 
worthier. There was a pang of sickening an¬ 
guish in the memory of by-gone times that crept 
over me as I gazed upon it, but from that hour 
forth I sealed up that one fountain of my heart, 
and was prepared to forget. 

And I bent once more before my second love, 
and sung to her this song. 

THE PLEDGE. 
to *******. 

I have forgotten her, 

Dear as she was, 

Dim. is the picture 
That memory draws; 

Thou hast her beauty, 

And thou hast hex place; 

Never again 
Shall I look on her face. 

I have forgotten her, 

Only for thee 
Rolls the dark shade 
Over memory’s sea; 

I have been desolate, 

Dearest, ’tis o’er, 

While thy pure lovo 
Is a light on the shore! 

I have forgotten her; 

I have cast by 
All that recalls her 
With tear-drop or sigh 
In the far heaven, 

The last pledge is known 
That I will love thee, 

And love thee alone ! 

There were tears in her eyes, but I knew 
them not as tears of sorrow. I laid the sunny 
ringlet in her fair white hand. My lips bent 
down and prest the last link of my departed 
love as it passed from me, and I looked to 
read the varying feelings in that changing face. 
There wag a shade, a shade of sorrow, perhaps 
of pain, on her brow, and I deemed the eyes 
were cold. 

I looked still, as if I sought to cast my very 


spirit into hers, and to read the very depths of 
that fluttering heart. And there was a change. 
Slowly and almost imperceptibly crept the Little 
hand into my own, and I read in the eyes that 
looked on me the deepest, the holiest feeling 
that glows in the bosom of woman—love un¬ 
changeable, and trust, unutterable trust. 

White arms were on my neck, and warm 
kisses on my brow, and tlie words were “ love 
forever and ever!” 

I promised love to one alone, and the breath 
of coldness is not yet upon my heart; I pro¬ 
mised to forget, and who shall say that I have 
not kept my vow! 
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THE LUCK OF A LOSS. 


BY MISS ISABEL JOCELYN. 


Well, it was a warm morning. A hot June day 
was coining. You could know it by the lazy 
motion of the up-curling mists, through which 
streamed the purple harbinger of the day-god. 
You could know it by the glossy sheen of the leaves, 
from which the thirsty air so soon drank the early 
dew. You could know it by the silence of the 
birds that lingered in the sleepy boughs of the 
brook-threaded woods. You could know it, for 
the glare dimmed your eyes, and a dull,.impatient 
weariness crept over your frame, even before the 
day’s labor had commenced. All things turned 
prophets that morn, and foretold the radiant heat 
of the noon. The grass stalks drew down their 
sulky pennons; the rose of yesterday waB blanched 
and to-day's bud hung its languid head; the 
crisped vines fell laggingly from the wall. The 
murmur of the bees smote sharply on the ear; the 
Btnall yellow moths were afloat in the living sun¬ 
shine ; and the hum-bird chased the ringlet-but¬ 
terfly from the rosy chambers of his palace—the 
hollyhock bush. The sun’s children were alive 
and rejoicing; but all delicate things alien to his 
glory were drooping and dying away. ‘ As you 
passed through the village you met but few 
abroad, and they but nodded and went on in haste 
to reach their homes. In homes of ease young 
maids cloistered in the shade, rested their pale 
cheeks on idle fingers and sighed away the 
hours. On tho platform of the pump gathered I 
groups of sun-burnt girls, splashing the water about j 
with merry glee, yet stepping oil' in more willing < 
than agile pace with their spilling buckets. The j 
idling lads at the school-house door were gazing j 
with envying eyes on the noisy waters of the mill- < 
stream. How they did long to be ducking and > 
diving in the glassy pool above, where the white- j 
bosomed geese sailed so proudly ; and how cheer- j 
ily the puffy miller, in his island fortress, would j 
have given his day’s toll to be as care-free as they ) 
—and more—if he might Bpend in dozing and | 
smoking the sultry, shiny hours. j 

Poor Lucy Ferret, all night long she had wutched \ 
by her sick mother, and at day-dawn she come to < 
the open window, praying for a breath of air j 
on her sallow cheek, but the airs were all sleeping t 
in icy waves far northward. Ice and snow—-it was > 
torture to think of them on such a burning day. < 
Mr. Anson, the store-keeptr, drew out a glass > 
of his foaming beer for “ home consumption,” and < 
•hen walked in the back room, leaving his slim 


Mark to mind the few customers who might drop 
in. Mark winked to his chum, Nathan Wood¬ 
ford, who was buying a basket of pines for his 
mother, the lady of the “lodge,” and challenged 
him to a game of marbles. Marbles—such a lank 
body as Mark might fancy them, but Nathan sig¬ 
nified yiat all the popping energy had oozed out of 
his finger ends; so Mark, the moBt active scape¬ 
grace in all Appleton, lay for hours on the counter 

! munching lemons and imbibing useful moral lessons 
from the pictured toy-books in the show case. 

“ Ten ” struck the faithful monitor in Aunty 
Finch's Bitting-room. “ Ten o’clock,” telegraphed 
> Johnny Finch to the deaf teamster who was rest- 
c ing his horses before the store, “ Ten o’clock,” 

| muttered Mark, repeating the information so he 
< might be corrected if wrong, “ more like eleven 
> or twelve,” and with two jumps he woe at 
< the door endeavoring to make some words with 
> the imperturbable Johnny, 
j Who would not have been imperturbable,saunter- 
| ing up and down that shaded piazza, in cool shirt 

! sleeves, with the dignified consciousness of having ] 
nothing else to do, so long as he found that agree- ] 
able ? Who wbuld stop to answer the waspish 1 
s little clerk when he might nod and smile to Lucy, 
j who piningly lingered by the opposite window, 

£ parting the dusty boughs of the jessamine, and 
sprinkling them with water that something about i 
her might be fresh and 'undrooping. And Lucy ] 
was going to have a visitor. Johnny took a great j 
interest in all that concerned that meek and pa¬ 
tient girl; but he muttered double malediction 
when young Flora Vere, with a heavy basket on 
her arm, stopped at the door. He guessed that in 
that basket were fabrics on which Lucy’s nimble 
fingers would have to fly day and night, and he 
blamed the selfish hearts that had dispatched so 
delicate-looking a messenger on so long and fa¬ 
tiguing a journey. Not Iris herself—though she 
was a carrier of less bulky parcels—bad a sweeter 
or brighter face than Lucy’s visitor. Very differ¬ 
ent was she from tho sallow and stooping seam¬ 
stress. On lip and cheek burned the hue of the 
scarlet vervain, and braids of silky hair gave 
“ shadow to the fairness” of & brow the sculptor 
would have loved to look on. Her eyes were of a 
clear and brilliant hazel, and on every feature sat i 
an expression of mild firmness and of a quick in¬ 
tellect, not unsuited to the bird-like and graceful 
motion with which she ascended the narrow Btnirs 
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and came to the bedsido of the invalid. Soon 
she waa waving over her the great old feather fnn 
while Lucy took from the basket no small supply 
of work. 

“ Your aunt Woodford means to keep us 
busy,” said Mrs. Ferret to the young girl. “ Well, 
it is no great matter what demands site makes on 
us; for she will give us the money we so much 
need, but with such a house-full of servants as she 
has, how dares she send you such errands, and on 
so warm a day ? Why scarce anybody is stir¬ 
ring.” 

“ Any of the servants would have been offended 
at such n requisition,” replied Flora, laughing, 
“and so Carry and Susan teazed me to come. 
You know no one else could carry a long-message 
straight, but, to tell you the truth, I believe I would 
have refused if I had not had an errand of my own 
to attend to. I have had my own way for once, 
for I have been waiting a week for a chance to see 
you. I wanted to know if you had ever seen this 
paper before." 

She drew from the basket a time-stained scroll 
and put it into the hand of the sick woman. The 
poor creature’s eyes glistened with tears and she 
laid her head on the pillow scarce able to speak 
from emotion. “ Oh, Lucy! ” she exclaimed," this 
is the law paper I've told you about so often, and you 
never would believe I was right about it. Now Miss 
Flora will have her right, and those hateful Wood- 
fords will have to move out of the lodge. The 
old gentleman knew what he was about when lie 
expressed his will as he did." 

“ But, mother, the will gavo Mr. Woodford all 
his father’s property,” said Lucy, though with evi¬ 
dent pain, “ and though some think he over-per¬ 
suaded the old gentleman to put it all in his 
hands, you know, as well as everybody, he wns 
in his perfect senses, and the will cannot be set 
aside.” 

“ This is a deed—a deed, granting to his grand¬ 
child, Flora, the estate lying in and near Appleton; 
just half of the property he owned at that time— 
just at her mother’s death. I was his housekeeper 
then, and Aunty Finch was there nursing poor Mrs. 
Vere. She died of a broken heart, Flora ; her 
father and brother were unkind to her on account 
of her marriage. And your grandfather had said j 
so many cruel things that after Mr. Vere died, he ! 
was ashamed to see her and would not take her ! 
home till she was near her death. Then, indeed, < 
he was willing to make some reparation ond to j 
please her he signed off to you the property that 
would have been her*s. Squire Woodford did not \ 
know it at the time, though he might know that ! 
the old man who was so fond of you would not have ) 
left you at his mercy. I never could guess what j 
had become of the paper. I heard it was destroy- j 
ed Where did you find it, darlingi ” < 


I found it some days ago in nn old port-folio 
in the little garret room where they put me, now 
the house is so full. It made my heart leap for 
^ joy to find my dear old grandfather wns not so un- 

I just to me ns every one thinks him, but now I have 
got this document I do not know how to substan¬ 
tiate the claim—I am so poor and friendless.” 

“ Keep it safe, dear ; keep it snfc, and you will 
find friends to help you. There is a good Shep¬ 
herd who watches over such dear Inmbs as you.” 

“ Well, we will talk it over another time. I 
know Aunt Woodford will send me to-morrow to 
hurry you. Good bye. The housekeeper is sick 
and I have double duty,” and ngnin bidding them 
jj a kind good bye ’’ the busy little creature hurried 
> away. 

! Then, ns if so fair n presence had -blessed 
^ the air, there came along a breeze, dancing in a 
> madcap style with pyramidal forms of dust, which 
> slipping its ghost-like arms, again were clutched 
| and turned about and scattered in millions of am- 
l ber grains on stem and tree nnd newly painted 
! wall. Whirling over Lucy’s fence this merry new¬ 
comer seemed keeping wild holiday. It shook the 
i ripe roses from' the one sturdy bush nnd, catching 
; the swaying branches of the jessamine, clambered 
; into the window, where it wns welcomed like love's 
| own messenger. 

Then aping the maiden who had come nnd gone 
so lightly, it sank to its gentlest mood. It kissed 
the sickly flowers ; it kissed the pale cheek of the 
sleeping mother nnd fanned her hollow temple. It 
murmured kindly music agninst the ear of the seam¬ 
stress, nnd Bang out the pleasant song in the bough- 
filled chimney. Lucy’s fingers flew fast; she cut 
the ravelling folds nnd plaited the costly lace with¬ 
out one sigh at the fate which gave to their haughty 
owners .varments so rare nnd a life so gentle 
to see, while she strove hardly against poverty; 
and her fair friend, who had been tenderly nurtur¬ 
ed till her old grandfather’s death, was subject to 
their whims and caprices, and took as an un¬ 
gracious gift what should have been her own. 

Aunty Finch, as we have said, lived opposite 
Mrs. Ferret’s, and Aunty (who wns there in Ap¬ 
pleton that did notcnll the good soul Aunty?) was 
one of the beat neighbors in the place. Her 
Johnny kept the garden in prime order, and there 
was always something to spare from its choice 
beds or its border of savory herbs. Nowhere were 
there such trees ns hnd their long nrms pinned to 
the substanial walls of her small tenement, such 
trees for bearing. In the scantiest years the 
youngsters used to know where to beg plums nnd 
pears; no one would thieve from Amty; they 
would as soon take from their own mother. Then 
Aunty’s well-wnter wns so sweet nnd freshly bub¬ 
bling up from its deep spring that the neighbors 
would run in often for a pitcher-full for the good 
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husband who hod a long ride, or the sick child who 
loved it better than their own stale water, and 
wlmt made it better still, Aunty would aid herself in 
raising the windlass, %nd never dream of fretting if 
a drop chanced to fall on the sanded floor of the 
passage She was just that good and hearty and 
whole-souled personnge who is needed in a com¬ 
munity where the poorest are proud and indepen¬ 
dent, and the rich are forced to be more conciliatory 
than they wish. She was an admirable settler of 
differences between these two classes, for both treat¬ 
ed her with n kind of familiar respect. Wherever 
there was feast or frolic, Aunty, for the nonce, was 
liege mistress of bake-oven and stew-pans ; and 
none could get well of any disease, bad enough to 
be called heart-sickness, without her syrups and 
teas. In the gossip of the kitchen and the feverish 
complaints of the sick-room, many a secret came 
to her knowledge, but none ever escaped her hon¬ 
est tongue. Squire Woodford called her the “ non¬ 
pareil of goodies; ” and his dashy wife and daughters 
would stop to say good-morrow as they passed. 
But she laughed at a compliment she did not un¬ 
derstand ; was not at nil overwhelmed with the 
ladies’ condescension, and instead of carrying to 
them, ns a welcome present, the white grapes that 
grew on her precious vines, she took them, all 
daintily hiding their crystal globes under a wreath 
of eglantine, to Flora Vere, whose motherless child¬ 
hood hnd won her pity and love, even before the 
hnrder days of her life. 

Aunty’s house was small, but like her heart, it 
was clastic, and every thing about it was right and 
trim. Though she was a portly personage, she 
moved easily in and nbout, and Johnny’s lines nnd 
nets and rifles always swung in their proper places. 
The two did not take up so much room but that 
at times they could accommodate a lodger ; nnd 
now the little room that opened into the garden 
hnd been for some time occupied by a pale and 
studious young man, who, till of late years, had 
been an absentee from the neat little village 
where his father nnd fathers had lived and died, 
leaving n good name behind them. In his younger 
days the beautiful homestead of the family hnd 
passed into stranger hands, and Gerald Vere had 
been a rover round the world—Btnying a little 
while here, nnd a little while there ; yet making 
up by a quick, observant nature, what he lacked j 
in stability of circumstance ; for when he came | 
back to his native place, he wns soon respected for < 
his attainments, nnd choosing the profession of 
the law, he entered on a career that gradually un- j 
folded his energies^ nnd discovered him spirited, j 
capable nnd full of honor j ns the old worthies of > 
the town said all the Veres had been before him. | 

None could certify with perfect exactitude what j 
had thus aroused Gerald’s ambition nnd suddenly j 
changed a careless youth into n thinking and per- 5 


severing man. However, the secret wns solved to 
the satisfaction of most, when, at times, from a 
splendid equipage thnl rolled through the streets, a 
pnirof radiant dark eyes rested flatteringly on him, 
nnd a queenly head acknowledged his nlpiosl re¬ 
verent salute. It was said that in a distant city, 
where his sparkling wit had mnde him a favorite 
in society, and where nn old disagreement be¬ 
tween the^Veres nnd Woodfords was too stupid a 
thing to be brought on the carpet, he had met 
with the most beautiful of the Squire’s daughters, 
and paid his court, ns did other men, with a light 
and worldly heart. But she, half mocking, half 
encouraging, so bound him by her beauty’s spell 
and by the magic of her ambitious temper, that 
nothing Bcemcd to him light labor which might 
bring him near her ; so lie toiled and toiled, lrding 
his hopeB from all but her ; and she smiled and 
seemed almost to receive some of the fervor of his 
warm nature into her icy heart; yet, one bright 
May morning, in all the jestful carelessness of a 
frivolous spirit, she left a farewell curd at his hum¬ 
ble door, nnd the next thing he heard she was 
mnrried and off on her bridal tour. It wns a bit¬ 
ter thing for a proud man to And that mnlicious 
tongues were busy with his name, that her rejec¬ 
tion and contempt had influenced others to bo un¬ 
gentle with him. Though he mixed little with 
them, he was not exempt from sarcastic allusions 
nnd annoynnceV which swelled his cup of sorrow. 
The honey of the bee will cure the wound of its 
sting, nnd woman’s soft words may sooothe the 
grief of the rejected lover. But Gerald had none 
to shed balm 'on his wounded heart till the 
pitying eye of Providence looked benignly on his 
sorrow. And when, as the sun attracts earth’s dank 
vapors, that chilling sorrow rose up from his soul 
with it fled away all angers and jenlousies and 
contention. Forgiveness and peace filled the void 
left by his early passion, and they who had scorned, 
learned to love and revere the saintly calmness of 
his brow. At lost there came for him a day of j 
sober triumph, if triumph could be named of the 
emotions of so gentle a spirit. That day, that hot ! 
June-dny, he had bought back with the proceeds of 
his industry the home of his fathers, beautiful in 
its Summer glory ns when they had given it up. 
The fields of tender wheat spread brightly on up¬ 
land and vale, and os he rode through the green 
forest path he rejoiced to see that the timber was 
little thinned. But it was sad to see how the dwell¬ 
ing that wns once so dear had fallen to decay, i 
The slant roof, so slant that it seemed almost slid¬ 
ing off, wafl nil overgrown with moss nnd brown j 
lichens, and between the flag-stones around the ( 
door the grass sprang greenly up. The curb of the ) 
well was choked with the thrifty celandine, that I 
showered down its spotted helmets and twitchy 
pods upon the dark-gleaming water. Yet while 
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these things might all recover their pristine beauty, 
where might he find the pure elements of home to 
bless his manhood under that roof? They who had 
grown up beside that hearth-stone were estranged 
from hint and their birth-place, and the only one 
of his name left, a distant kinswoman, was 
j among those who had done him so much evil and, 
for all he knew, shared their cruel and mocking 
temper. 

She might; but he would not believe it. Ho 
could not, when he looked in her clear, deep eyeB 
and marked her modest dress and manner, so 
different from those showy girls. He heard her 
name often, and though some said Flora was 
wilful, and that at times she would be sad and 
cast-down, and then in another mood wild and 
gay as the Summer thrushes, none ever said that 
she was unkind or unruly, and he had often seen 
her stop to pat the little curly rogues beside 
some lowly gate, or bring her small, sweet tribute 
of flowers to the sick, or come with sympathizing 
look and soft words to the house of affliction. His 
eye had followed her when she little thought it, 
and ns inklings of her wrongs and trials came to 
his mind, he began to form some plan for pro¬ 
curing her happiness. He had thought of her 
both as he crossed and re-crossed tht stream which i 
in that blazing noontide lay like a golden belt 1 
around his broad domain, and erethe had reached ' 
the village he was destined to take up another ; 
thread of her destiny and weave it in with ! 


It was with a cry of fear and a fit of weeping 
that touched the heart of the wicked little rogue, 
that Flora oiscovered the los%pf the deed which to 
her ardent mind seemed the instrument that would 
elevate her :o her proper station. She had built 
cloud-palac. s that now seemed all rifled and scat¬ 
tered through the sky. A strong woman’s heart had ' 
she to dare the heat of the noon so long, yet tetraced 
her steps and again and again searched the green ' 
mound under the oak tree where they had stopped, t 
That night there came a messenger from the j 
lodge, saying that Miss Flora Vere was very ill, ; 
and Aunty must come and nurse her. j 

“ Tell her from me,” said Gerald, who heard the ' 
tidings with pain, “ that I have a valuable paper ) 
belonging to her in my care, and as soon as she is , 
sufficiently recovered I should like to speak with ‘ 
her about it.” 

For weeks she lay in r. darkened room, some- 

> times in a wild delirium, sometimes in a death- 

i like Bleep. Strange visions haunted her ; the ; 

> father whose lineaments she lmd never known, \ 
and the mother who died when she was so young, 
came to her and blest her with their love. The 
old, white-haired grandfather came and, ns of > 
old, pressed her to his breast, in all the fond and ' 
doting affection of a foolish, old man, who repent- • 
ed him of past resentments, and loved her not only > 
for her own sweet sake but for her mother’s also, ; 
Oft she lay with a seraphic smile playing ujfbn her > 
lip, and if disturbed, would frown and weep, j 


his own. S 

Nathan Woodford has rested under the heavy 5 
shadow of on old tree, and after regaling himself < 
with some of the fragrant fruit he carried, he $ 
flung himself on the grass to sleep. Just as the ? 
shadow was veering from the spot where he lay, < 
the playful voice of his cousin, Flora, awoke him. ^ 
She sat on the gnarled root n moment while he j> 
stretched and yawned himself into walking order ? 
and then they went on together. “ What is the < 
matter ? ” said he to himself; “ Flora is not given to s 
reverie, yet to-dny she scarcely hears what I say j > 
I will play a trick on her, so I will." He bade her 
look nt the handsome figure of a horseman who 'i 
was stirring up the duBt in the road nt a fine rate, < 
and slipping his hand it? her basket he felt to find S 
something worthy abstraction. He drew hastily \ 
out a little packet rolled in a handkerchief and \ 
threw it behind him in the rond. The thin, sheer s 
folds of the cambric fell apart and when Gerald < 
Vere came by, the time-stained parchment that S 
had given old Mrs, Ferret such a paroxysm of joy ? 
lay like an old wrapping paper on the roadside, 
but it caught the lawyer's eye and he dismounted s 
to look at it farther. Ilis quick eye saw its drift s 
and putting it safely in his bosom, he bided the S 
time when he should know more about it, and ? 
hurried on. < 


yet throwing her arms round the nurse’s neck, beg 5 
pardon for her frowardness, saying she would j 
forgive her when she knew she had broken her ) 
communion with the loved and lost. ( 

But again her pulses beat healthfully ; again she t 
took her lowly place among the relatives, who, if j 
their conduct toward her could not be called harsh- j 
ness, were certainly far from kind. The coldness j 
and reproach that common pity lmd excluded from j 
her sick chamber assailed her weak nerves, yet she '• 
seemed to have taken a new path ; she faltered in 
no duty; she gave softest answers to every rude ) 
speech; witli the angelic sweetness of a rapt spirit j 
she went through every trial. It was while Bhe \ 
thus learned to “ suffer and be strong,” Aunty re- j 
minded her of Gerald’s commission, and his fre- ) 
quently expressed desire to sec her. " Tell him I j 
look forward to our meeting with a pleasure un- { 
mixed with selfish motives ” was her answer to the ) 
good old woman, and she named an early day. j 
Indeed she did anticipate and joyfully welcome his t 
coming. She lmd often met her kinsman and heard j 
him spoken of. The quick 1 bloc J had mantled } 
her cheek when she had heard his name lightly j 
taken, and his admiration of the stately Caroline j 
made the subject of their mirthfulness, She had L 
often hoped that they might meet and become 
friends. Now she was to Bee him, and if he wus 
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noble nnd chivalrous ns she deemed him, how 
gladly would she claim his aid nnd protection. 

Squire Woodford showed no little astonishment 
when Mr. Vcre wns announced ns a visitor to his 
house. “ The young fellow that Carry jilted so,” 
wus his remark to his wife. "What a witch ; 
that girl was!—always playing the deuce with the | 
men's hearts. I wonder what Verc wants. To ! 
sue as for damages, perhaps; maybe to sue for Sue. ; 
Sue can flirt, if she is not as beautiful as her sis- I 
ter,” nnd, evidently enjoying the thing as a joke, ; 
the Squire entered the parlor. ' 

Flora rose with a dignified air and presented 
Gerald ns n relative. 

“ Why, yes; you are both Veres, though I could 
not count up the precise relationship in an hour.” 

“ Our fathers were cousins," calmly answered 
young Verc, “nnd you mny well believe I feel no 
small interest in this last flower on our stem, nnd 
sorry enough to see her so pale nnd fragile. You 
must a flow me to play physician, nnd we will try 
to bring back the roses she used to wear.” 

“ Weil, what do you prescribe? Air nnd exercise, 

I hope. I wns thinking myself she needed some¬ 
thing of the kind. Nathan would drive her out, I 
dare say ” 

Flora shuddered nervously at the idea of being 
driven out by the wild fellow, nnd Gerald took ad¬ 
vantage of the Squire’s proposal to say: 

“ If you will consent, Flora, I will Bny with 
your uncle, air nnd exercise ; nnd, if you farther 
consent, I will bring my pony cliaise to take you 
out. It is a sober, old-fashioned affair, but very 
comfortable, and we will go on some sequestered 
road where nobody will laugh. Say, shall I 
come ? ” 

“ Oh, yes! do.” 

“ There wns a good doctor spoiled when you 
were bred a lawyer,” interposed the Squire. “ Is 
it always your practice to consult your patients ? ” 
nnd nftcr some more jocose remarks he went up 
stairs to tell his wife Carry was a fool to miss so 
good a chance, and to praise his new acquaintance 
immoderately. 

Gerald sealed himself by Flora and conversed 
with her some time. He wns delighted with her 
intelligent nnd rcgulnr manner of thought nnd the 
generous impulses which seemed to move her. 

“ f shnli not talk about our little business nflhir 
to-day. I do not think you arc strong enough to 
bear excitement. Be assured your interests are in 
faithful hands. You wilt see me to-morrow.” 

These were Gerald’s departing words and he 
went away with her pale image in his hnnrt. 

Next day lie tied the strings of her little straw 
hat, nnd seated her in the cosy old chaise. They 
took a shaded path, and went up iiili and down 
dale in a dreamy, sober sort of pace, while he 


I drew on memory nnd imagination for what might 
keep her interest awake. 

“ IIow sweet is life ! ” said she, ns if Bhc felt it 
in the deepest recesses of her heart. 

He answered sadly, “ Yes, I think so now, but 
once I longed to die." 

“ That was before you knew me—you must 
never wish so again.” 

“ Never,” promised he, and he pressed her downy 
hand to his lip. Then lie told her the unhappy 
story of his first love, nnd tears of pity stood in 
her eyes. Tears, and for that folly! The remem¬ 
brance of its dark shadow faded, nnd his youth's 
unscathed joyousness came to him ngnin, and with 
wit and humor he chased away tears and brought 
back smiles. 

“ Gerald !" 

“ Well, dearest ! ” 

“ I have something to say to yon. My uncle 
is very much involved. I fenr that in prosecuting 
this suit against him other creditors would come 
nnd he would be ruined past hope. I prefer to let 
it nil go ; I know myself better than I did n year 
ngo ; and I do not think I need wealth. I prefer 
to live on as I have lived—though life has grown 
brighter to me of late—in the consciousness of 
acting kindly nnd considerately toward him. 
What do you say?” 

“ It wns just what I intended to propose when 
the question should ngnin arise ; but you need no 
longer remain here ; hnvc I not a lowly home 
whicli you might bless ? Oh, Flora ! how every 
artless deed of yours endears you to my henrt. 
Now that you make this renunciation, I can tell 
you how fervently nnd truly I love you, and beseech 
you not to disappoint my hopes. As long as I 
thought one selfish motive, or desire of triumph 
mingled with my love, I repressed its growth; but 
now it is pure ns the waters of Eden. Will you 
refuse it ? 

The good people of Appleton were not so much 
surprised, after all, when Gernld took a fair, young 
bride to his ornamented home. 

" She wo8 net good enough for him,” they said, 
speaking of Caroline Woodford ; “ she has ruined 
her husband by her extravagance, nnd besides, she 
has a tormenting temper that leaves him no pence.” 

But Flora is ns good ns she is beautiful,” was 
the answer; “bus lie not had the luck of a 
loss ?" 

“ And they say,” continued the gossips, “ that 
Miss Flora gave up to her uncle a deed by which 
they would have claimed nil the property he hns 
left. The two put it into his hand on the wedding- 
day. If wealth brought ns much trouble nnd con¬ 
tention to everybody ns it hns to the Woodfords, it 
would be the luckiest of losses ; but you ought to 
have scon the hnughty madam clasp her hands and 
say —' God bless you, Flora Vcre.’ ” 
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THE MAID WITH TWO LOVEES. 

CHAPTER I. 

One mile from the village of ——, on the margin 
of a beautiful lake, lived the family of Mr. Lang- 
don, consisting of himself, his wife, and three chil¬ 
dren. The eldest, a daughter of seventeen, posses¬ 
sed a mild and even disposition, and being the eld¬ 
est of the family it devolved upon her not only to 
superintend the education of her brother and sister, 
lint to assist in manaffinsr the household affairs. 

The second, a sprightly girl of fifteen, and who 
occupies the most conspicuous position in my narra¬ 
tive, was somewhat different from her sister. Her 
figure was tall, and her motions full of elegance, and 
natural grace. Her countenance was a fine oval, 
her features were replete with animation, and her 
eyes sparkled with a brilliancy indicative of a warm 
heart and a quick apprehension. Flaxen hair, long 
and luxuriant, decided, even at a distant glance, the 
loveliness of her skin, than which the unsunned 
snow could not be whiter. If you add to this a quick 
nervous temperament, buoyant spirits, and extreme 
candor, her character is before you. By her good¬ 
ness of heart and her 'constant aim to administer 
to the happiness of those around her, she had 
endeared herself to all who knew her, and was 
indeed the idol of the family, particularly of the fa¬ 


ther to whom she bore a striking resemblance both 
in manner and temperament. 

The youngest, a boy of thirteen, like the young¬ 
est son of many rich parents, had been brought up 
without the least restraint, and passed much of his 
time in fishing, gaming, or some other recreation 
save his books, but owing perhaps to the compara¬ 
tive seclusion in which he lived, he had not con¬ 
tracted those habits of vulgarism and profanity to 
which so many youth are addicted. 

Such, reader, is a brief account of Jane, Eliza, 
and John Langdon. The early history of Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon is unknown, nor perhaps would it be 
of interest to the reader, as it forms no part in the 
narrative I am about to relate. Suffice it to say, Mr. 
Langdon had by inheritance and a careful manage¬ 
ment of his affairs accumulated a handsome estate, 
and was much esteemed by his neighbors for his 
generosity, urbanity and kindness. But before pro¬ 
ceeding farther, I will give the reader an idea of his 
locality and the scenery around. 

Situated on a moderate elevation was the mansion 
of the Langdons, having a beautiful garden in front, 
overgrown with flowers watered and nursed by the 
hand of the fair Eliza; and back from the house lay 
the farm, consisting of tillage, pasture and wood¬ 
lands, extending nearly a mile, and bounded by a 
lake. A small rivulet bounded along just in rear of 
the house over which a plank was extended. Cross¬ 
ing this and following the path gradually winding 
along to the right on the side of the hill, you soon 
reach the edge of the woods. Taking a circuitous 
rout, in order to avoid the deep valleys and ragged 
cliffs, in the course of half an hour you reach a spot 
of scenic beauty and loveliness. On the left, high 
towering pines rear their lofty heads, and seem to 
look with proud disdain upon the lesser trees of the 
forest. To the right, high and rugged clifis rise in 
stupendous forms, and border the surging waters of 
the lake. In front was a plain upon which wild ro¬ 
ses grew in abundance, and here and there some fa¬ 
vorite flower that Eliza had transplanted from her 
garden. Commanding all these delightful views was 
an arbor erected by Mr. Langdon, and thither the 
family and friends loved to resort. It was licre that 
the two sisters, accompanied by their brother, re¬ 
paired at tho close of a bright September day, -The 
sun was just sinking behind the western hills—the 
tall trees of the forest, their foliage adorned with 
matchless tints, were swayed fo ami fro by the fitful 
breeze—while the rays of the setting sun were re¬ 
flected in the most gorgeous hues from the floating 
cluds, the resplendency of which shone in the trans¬ 
parency of the lake. 

“Hark! girls’®—said John Langdon'to his sis¬ 
ters, who were a little way off, “ did you hear it ? ” 
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“ Yes,” answered Eliza, “ it was nothing hut the 
repoit of a gun. Some one lias come out from the 
village to shoot ducks, I guess.” 

“ But who could it be ? ” said John; “Old Uncle 
Perry has gone to the village, Patrick is at home, 
sick; my gun is at home in the garret if mother has 
not lent it—I mean to see when I get home—and 
there’s no other gun in the neighborhood.” 

These last words were not heard by Eliza who 
was at this time scampering away to the the did’ 
that overhung the shore. 

“ Come here, do come!” shouted Eliza, “and 
see this sail boat.” 

The brother and sister soon arrived at the spot and 
beheld a sail boat gliding the beautiful lake about a 
mile distant, coming before the wind.apparently ma¬ 
king for the cove a short distance from where they 
stood. 

“ That looks like the ‘ Waterwitch,’ cousin Lee’s 
boat,” said John. 

“ Yes, ’t is he,” exclaimed Eliza. “ There’s but 
one in the boat, is there Jane ? ” 

“ No, and he’ll have to be careful, for the breeze 
is freshening, and—look yonder ! that cloud I really 
believe we shall have a shower,” responded Jane. 

Guarded, as they had been by the trees, and oc¬ 
cupied in talking, romping, and culling plants and 
flowers, the}' had not perceived that a storm was ap¬ 
proaching. As the boat neared the shore Eliza wa¬ 
ved her kerchief in the breeze, which was returned 
by the person on board the Waterwitch, as indeed the 
boat proved to be! 

" It is cousin Lee,” shouted Eliza, “ and as he 
promised that on some pleasant moonlit evening he 
would give me a sail, I believe he lias come for that 
purpose, and I will run down to the beach and go a 
little way with him. You go home and tell mother 
that I have gone and will soon be back with cousin 
Lee.” 

“ What a giddy and thoughtless girl,” thought 
Jane, as she watched Eliza scampering away toward 
the cove. “ I don’t feel right to have her go, for 
fear they will meet with some accident.” 

The wind was high and blowing toward the shore, 
and owing to the unevenness of the land the wind 
was constantly shifting from one point to another, so 
that in the event of a gale so small a boat would not 
he likely to live, but would either bo swamped or be 
driven upon the rocks and dashed in pieces. 

Anticipating the feelings of Jane, John remarked 
that there was no danger, for James knew howto 
manage the boat and was in the water half his time. 
“ Poh,” said he, “I have been with him shooting 
ducks when it was blowing a hurricane and the 
ducks dared not show their heads outside the cove, 
and we popped them over by dozens.” 


The brother and sister turned and walked silently 
toward home, each absorbed in deep thought. 

“Who could have fired that gun ? ” thought John. 
“ There is no one from our way out gunning to-day, 
I know. It must be some ono from the village, or 
some stranger. But why is he here ? I’m sure 
there is much better shooting on the mountain than 
here, for there are only ducks here, and on tho moun¬ 
tain there is game of all kinds.” 

Jane was thinking of the danger to which Eliza 
and her cousin were exposed, and neither spoke un¬ 
til they came to the brook back of tho house. 

“ Look ! ” exclaimed Jane—“ it rains now—see 
it on the brook !—and see how dark it is overhead !” 

“ I think they have missed it,” said John; “hut 
then James knows how to manage a boat. What 
business has any one to come out here from the vil¬ 
lage to shoot the ducks ? If Uncle Tom knew it, 
lie would catch some, I am thinking.” 

“ Where is Eliza ? ” inquired their mother as they 
entered the house. Jane soon related tho circum¬ 
stances of Eliza’s absence, and they immediately 
set the room in order, preparatory to reciving the 
cousin. It was, however, plain to be seen in the 
countenances of Jane and her mother, that anxiety 
was felt for the safety of Eliza and Lee. John, who 
had been to see if his gun was safe, returned and 
sad to Jane—“My gun is up stairs, just where I—” 

At this moment a gust of wind slammed the doors, 
the lightnings flashed, and “ heaven’s artillery” roar¬ 
ed over their heads, the rain at the same time falling 
in torrents. A cold chill ran through the veins of 
Mrs. Langdon. 

“ Come, mother,” said Jane, let us put on some 
old clothes,and John shall carry the lanthern,and wo 
will go and look for Eliza and Lee. I am afiaid they 
will drown—certainly no boat can live in this storm. 
I wish there was no boat on the lake, there are so 
many accidents.” 

“ Let us wait till your father comes home,” said 
Mrs. Langdon. I fear we can be of no use to them.” 

“Eliza had no business to go,” said John, “ and 
all I wish is, that that fellow’s powder will get so 
wet he cannot shoot—what busines has he here ? ” 

At this moment the father entered the room, and 
was instantly made acquainted with the fact and 
circumstances of Eliza’s absence. He was almost 
paralysed. 

“ It is a mile to the cove,” said he, “and per¬ 
haps they are already cast away two or three miles 
distant.” 

At the thought that Eliza might be drowned his 
heart sank within him. He continued— 

“ John, what time was it—how long after sunset 
was it when Lee catne to the cove ?” 

“ It was—the sun was about half an hour high 
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when wc went over there, and soon after wo heard a j had better leave the room as they were damp and 
sharp fire, a—” j cold, and that with the assistance of Jane he could 

“ No matter, it takes you so long to tell any thing,, j do more for the sufferer than if they were present, 
you always have something to say about your gumi ! Accordingly they retired to the kitchen, and all were 
and fishing lines. Get the lanthorn ready aud I will > anxious to learn the particulars of the rescue, 
run over to Uncle Tom’s and get him to go with us, j Lee commenced by saying that, having given Eli- 
and go out in his fishing boat, if necessary.” j za an invitation to sail with him upon a pleasant eve- 

Uncle Torn was a personage who lived in a shabby f ning, he thought the present a favorable one, and so 
tenement at a short distance, and spent most of his ; ran his boat across the lake to fulfil the engagement 
time in fishing, gunning, entrapping minks, muskrats j “ Before I made the cove,” said Lee, “I perceived 
&c. Indeed, so long had he resided there, and ior ; Eliza standing upon the cliff and beckoning me to 
such a length of time had lie maintained ?. right to j come. Observing the wind rising and the storm ap- 
ull the game, that any infringement of his right, that j preaching, I proposed that we had better delay the 
is, if any one from abroad ventured to shoot a gun j sail till some other time, but at her earnest request I 
within the borders of his assumed kingdom, he was j consented to venture a short tnrn. We sailed smooth 
regardec by Uncle Tom and his associate, John, who j ]y along at first, but soon the 3torm gathered over us, 
occasionally accompanied him in his sports, as an | and I instantly made for the shore. We should have 
invader, puiioiner and thief, and the anathemas of . landed in safety, but unfortunately, in luffing to clear 
vengeance were heaped upon his head. Such being j a rock , a squall Struck the boat on her larboard and 
his chaiacter, the expression of John, that “if Uncle > suddenly capsized her. Seizing an oar in one hand 
Tom knew of his shooting, he would catch some,” is j an( i clinging to the boat with the other, I reached oat 
accounted for. j f or Eliza; but she being choked with water was sink- 

The door flew open, and Mr. Langdon and Uncle j j n g ; oh, the agony of soul I then felt ! Unable to 
Tom made their appearance. John seized the lan- 5 S wim, I accused myself of the cause of this disaster 
thorn and all three hastened to the lake. ! an( i believed myself the murderer of Eliza ! As I 

“There, we were about here. Uncle Tom, when : heard the water gurgling down her throat, and she 
that fellow fired his gun,” said John . ; seemed in the last agouies of death, I was about to 

“ What fellow, eagerly inquired Uncle Tom. j let g 0 m y hold on the boat and either save her or 
“ I don t know,” said John, “ but I guess some j perish with her. At this moment I heard a splash 
youngster who ” . j in the water, which proved to have been occasioned 

“Ilark I what s that ? whispered Uncle Tom. | by this young man, (pointing to a stranger,) who 
“ A gun again,” said John. I guess that fellow | threw himself in, and succeeded in conveying Eliza 
is firing at some streaks of lightning, for there is | to the shore. The boat had now drifted so near to 


nothing.else to shoot at now. 

“ Let us direct our steps that way, said Mr. Lang¬ 
don; it seemed to be near the cove. Who knows j 
but Lee had a gun on boapd the boat and is now fir- j 
ing signals of distress ? . 


I 


CHAPTER II. 


the shore that I could touch bottom, and finally wad¬ 
ed out, nearly exhausted. After conveying Eliza to 
the arbor the gentleman fired signal guns which you 
so fortunately heard.” 

The most death-like silence^ reigned while Lee 
related his narrative, and when he had finished 


After the party had set out for the lake, Mrs. Lang- * Mrs - Lan S don fell upon the neck of the stranger, 

don and Jane placed some refreshments upon theta-j P ressedhim 10 her bosom ami exclaimed ’ " 
ble and then seated themselves before the kitchen I noble P reserver and benefactor 1 how shall we re¬ 
fife. Each was absorbed in deep thought. j ward y ou ? how can we recompense you ? -your 

“ They are coming ! they are coining ! I hear voi- \ name your name, sir . 
ces,” said Jane, jumping up and running to the door l The face of the youth crimsoned with blushes, 
followed by her mother. As they opened the door, j and he responded in a pleasant, timid voice. 


the violence of the wind drove them back, the light j “ My name, madame, is Wentworth Gillman. I 


was extinguished and it was with difficulty they sue- j a m very happy in having been instrumental in sav- 
ceeded in shutting thj: door. Soon, however, the < ing the life of your daughter, and my recompense 
inanimate and apparently Kfelessbody of Eliza Lang-; shall be an approving conscience. Having but re- 
don was brought in. The means usually employed ; cently recovered from an intermittent fever, I 
in resuscitating drowned persons were happily used, \ thought it would be beneficial to spend a few weeks 
and before John had returned from the neighboring' in the country, and ramble in the woods a-gun- 
village with the Doctor, she showed signs of return- ! ning, or amuse myself by fishing, sports with which 


mg consciousness. 

When the Doctor arrived, he intimated that 


; [am seldom gratified. Happening to stray upon 
they; the banks of your beautiful lake, and seeking a 
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shelter from .the storm under the branches of a 
large tree, I chanced to witness the upsetting of 
the boat. Knowing my ability to swim, I succeed¬ 
ed in rescuing your daughter.” 

The Doctor now entered and said that Eliza had 
so far recovered as so be sensible of her situation, 
and desired to know how she was saved. lie had 
qieted her anxieties as well as he could, promising 
that she should know more in the morning, and 
desired that she might not bo disturbed. Giving 
Jane and her mother some directions about the 
medicine, he departed. After taking some refresh¬ 
ments, Lee and the stranger retired to bed. 

In the morning Eliza was in a high fever and at 
times delirious. Wentworth Gillman felt much 
anxiety for her, and remained in the family some 
four weeks. He spent much of his time in Eliza’s 
room fanning her fevered brow. At other times 
he would accompany John and uncle Tom in their 
hunting and fishing excursions. When Eliza had 
so far recovered as to be able to walk, ho would 
lead her to the arbor on tho border of the lake, 
and read to her from a favorite work which he had 
presented her; or, if she was unable to accompany 
him, be would pluck for her a nosegay which was 
ever acceptable. Need I say that the fascinating 
charms of Eliza had won his affections and for the 
first time his heart felt the deep emotions of love ? 
So it was. 

Nor was Eliza entirely insensible to the emo¬ 
tions that filled his soul, but seemed to enjoy his 
presence, his society, and the “ tete-a-tptes” apd 
walks, that they often gratified themselves with, 
Oh, days of happiness—the happiness of inno¬ 
cence ! How sweet the remembrance of those by 7 
gone days, when in the unsuspecting innocency of 
childhood we ramble together in search of flow¬ 
ers, or stop to listen to the swoet waiblings of the 
birds, or pluck a nosegay for tho sweet maid by 
our side ! Happiness we all seek, but alt in dif¬ 
ferent ways, and each expects to find it by differ¬ 
ent means. This one imagines it to glitter in the 
gayeties of the Court, that one to repose beneath 
its shade. The bard assures us in persuasive lan¬ 
guage, that it is to be found gliding in the dimples 
of the stream, blooming in the blossoms of the 
flower, glowing in the Bunbeams, warbling in the 
notes of nature among the branches ! While the 
man of virtue declares it is encrusted with the rust 
of the venerable Medal. The Sage, who hang3 
intent over the pages of antiquity, and he who sits 
watching the progress of the midnight stars, snoors 
at such idle unphilosophical gratifications, and pro- ; 
nounces with pompous folly that nothing is either: 
fit or happy beneath tho spheres. Others imagine | 
it to be an internal content, health of body and ] 


mind, a heaven of soul, and harmony of heart. 
Others, in writing and in life, suppose its constit¬ 
uent principles are dignity of rank and beauty of 
, form ; splendor of parts, or sublimity of thought ; 
keenness of intellect, or vacuity of ignorance ; 

: popular praise, or obscure abstraction, How much 
soever these may aid or contribute to one’s hap¬ 
piness, I am willing to believe with the novelist, 
(and such was really the case with Eliza Langdon 
and Wentworth Gilltnnn,) that happiness is found 
“ in the soft effusions of two tender hearts !” 

But I am digressing. Soon the .time came for 
Wentworth to take his departure. Eliza bad re¬ 
covered, and was soon to reside at the village in 
order to attend school. The evening before he 
was to set out for his own home, (no one knew 
whither,.—for upon this subject lie had maintain¬ 
ed the strictest secrecy,) was a pleasant evening 
in September, and these two friends repaired to 
the shore of tho lake. They seated themselves 
upon a hillock—the moon was rising majestically 
in tho east—the birds had retired to rest. Not a 
ruffle disturbed the calm bosom of the lake ; and 
there, for the first time, did the youth whisper in 
the ear of the fair maiden his first and bashful love. 
He told her that for a long time he had neglected 
to say any thing upon this subject, as their differ¬ 
ence in station might render it impossible for her 
ever to consider him more than a friend, and that 
perhaps they might soon forget—she in mingling 
in the fashionable and giddy world, and he in ma¬ 
king exertions for a livelihood—the love of young¬ 
er days; but lie should not do justice to his own 
feelings, were he to leave without saying some¬ 
thing upon the subject so intimately connected 
with his happiness. She told him that they were 
young, giddy and thoughtless—that her parents 
were entirely unacquainted with any thing he had 
expressed—that she was, and ever should be, ex¬ 
tremely gratified for the sentiments he had avowed, 
and that how much, or in what degree, she return¬ 
ed and reciprocated his affection, he might decide ; 
but she could give him no encouragement respect¬ 
ing the future. Her parents must be consulted, 
and she must abide by their wishes. Her father 
was inflexible ; and whenever he said yes or no, 
so it must be, at least in respect to his own family. 
Assuring him that he would occupy many of her 
thoughts, and that whatever ipight be her futur* 
lot, the preserver of her life w 9 uld ever be held iu 
sweet remembrance, she presented him with ai: 
emerald ring which she took from her hand en¬ 
twined in a wreath of her hair. 

They concluded that what had been said had 
better be kept to themselves, as their parents 
might be consulted at some future period. It was 
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late ere Eliza and Wentworth reached home. As Mr. Geirlow introduced his cousin, the Doc- 
Early in the morning, lie took a farewell leave of tor, to Eliza, she blushed deeply, and could only 
the family of Mr. Langdon. say that she was happy in seeing him, wished him 

to enjoy himself, and shortly left the apartment. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ A fancy ball, oh such a grand time as we shall j 
have,” exclaimed Eliza Langdon to her brother on < 
an afternoon in December. “ Shall we not have 
a fine time, John ?” 

“ Yes,” said John ; “but who is coming ?” 

“ Oh, there are the Hardy’s, Smith’s, Cromwell’s 
and every body,” said Eliza. 

“ Is Emeline Geirlow, and her sick cousin, the 
Doctor, coming, Eliza ? I would not blush if he 
did look rather hard at you in meeting last Sun¬ 
day ; he is a good looking chap, and it is said that 
he shoots a rifle sure,—can take a swallow on the 
wing, or put a ball in a squirrel’s eye, at sixty 
yards ; ifso, he is my man. T guess, notwith¬ 
standing all this, that uncle Tom could give him a 
few lessons yet. Docs he remain here long?” 
inquired John. 

At this rude speech of John’s, Eliza colored 
and said— 

“ I forgot them. Yes, they are coming, and I 
believe he does remain here a short time. His 


She went to her room, and asked herself why she 
was so much embarrassed in his presence—“why 
do I on seeing him involutarily refer to the past ? 
those days of innocence, those days of bliss, that 
I spent in the company of Wentworth ? Why did 
I blush at church, as I beheld the Doctor gazing 
| upon me, and veil my eyes ? Is it that he resem¬ 
bles Wentworth in manner, look or figure ? Is it 
because in his look and action I discover a marked 
preference for me ? Have I by my actions given 
him any encouragement?” These, and many 
other thoughts, rushed through her mind, but she 
could not account in any manner for those feelings 
that would involuntarily rush through her soul 
when,her eyes came in contact with his. Alas ! 
even at this time, when owing to her ambarrass- 
ment, she had left the room and was musing on 
the present and past, did Dr. Ilarmon love, and 
deeply love, the fair Eliza ; and she, O ! treach¬ 
erous heart, she, by her looks and actions, man¬ 
ifested, though unwittingly, a deep interest in his 
welfare. 


cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Geirlow, are so enamored 
with their situation at the village, that they say 
they would not go back where they used to live 
for the world, and perhaps they may influence him 
to remain, the climate at the south is so unhealthy 
and he having a fortune, can live at ease where he 
chooses.” 

Such was the conversation on the afternoon pre¬ 
ceding a ball in the evening, six years subsequent 
to the eventB mentioned in the former chapter. 
The family of Mr. Langdon remained about the 

same, excepting that John had grown in, size to a 

man ; but was nevertheless a “ boy of larger 
growth.” The giddy girl of fifteen had become 
emphatically the belle of the village ; and the hap¬ 
py marriage of Jane with “ cousin Lee. 

The party had assembled and none seemed more 
happy than Eliza. Indeed she appeared with 
more than usual loveliness. She was attired in a 
neat white dress, and in her hair was entwined a 
wreath of roses. Her face was radiant with smiles, 
and owing to the excitement of the occosion, her 
naturally pale cheeks were as red as roses. 

The young Doctor who was there, was a neatly 
appearing personage,*bf good address, and, when 
in conversation, his face was expressive ; his eye 
sparkled with animation, and one could almost 
read his most inward thoughts by that “ index to 
the heart but when alone bo appeared gloomy, 
sad and even reserved, and seemed musing on the 
past. 


; In the course of the evening Dr. Ilaimon twice 
| danced with Eliza. At two o’clock the party 
I broke up. 

I The Doctor became a constant visitor at the 
family of Mr. Langdon, especially were 1ub visits 
interesting to Eliza, and he was by all made a 
welcome visitor. It was soon whispered by the 
gossips of the village that Eliza, w ho had caused 
the heart of many a fair youth to bow in vain at 
[ her shrine, had at last been caught in the meshes 
| oflove and was soon to be the wife of Dr. Har¬ 
mon, and they were right. Eliza loved with all 
j the fondness and depths of woman’s love, she 
could not help it : it was love at first sight, which 
springs instantly and spontaneously, as we behold 
for the first time the one whom the gods have or¬ 
dained should he our companion through life. She 
tried to make herself believe that it was only 
friendship, but still she knew she loved his pres¬ 
ence, his society,better than every thing else, and 
when she would ask herself why this preference, 

this-! she dare not speak it,—her thoughts 

would return to days past and gone—those happy 
days—and Wentworth Gillman would irresistibly 
occupy her thoughts. Where is he ? It is six 
years since we have seen him and not a lisp has 
been heard from him since he took his departure 
from our house. If indeed he loved with that sin¬ 
cerity which lie professed, why his long protracted 
delay ? He may be dead—perhaps wedded to an- 
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other—and forgotten our pledges of youth. Per- | ] 00 i ;et j imploringly into the faces of her father and 
haps poor, and Unowing that the disgrace of pov- ; t j, e £) octor and said, “ I will tell all I” Mr. Lang- 
crty woujd be sufficient for my futlier to forever j wen t immediately to the hall and informed tho 
withhold his consent to our marriage, and if with- | guQg(g that, owing to a slight illness of Eliza, tho 
out his consent he would disown and disinherit me. j wedding would be deferred a few days, notice of 
This may be the cause of his absence. These and j w |)j c |j would be given to all. Eliza then stated all 
other reasons forced themselves into her mind, | that had been passing in her mind, all that had 
and when her father told her that the Doctor had J occurred and the relation in which she stood with 
asked her hand in marriage, and hoped that she j Wentworth Gillman. The Doctor was in tears, 
would consent, she had fairly made up her mind j and n6 jt| ier he nor Jane spoke while she was rela- 
tliat Wentworth was dead, and answered that she ; |j n g, jj er narration. The countenance of Mr. 
never could be more happy than in always com- ; Langdon gradually assumed a graver aspect, and 
plying with her dear father’s wishes. ; when Eliza had concluded, his face reddened with 

The day was set-the hour had come in which j rage He bowed and left the rooin , 
to celebrate the nuptials. The large hall of Mr. ; * * * * * 

Langdon was crowded with invited guests, all anx- | Again had the wedding party assembled at tho 
ious for the parties to make their appearance. j house of Mr. Langdon. The parties had risen at 

Since the day of their engagement, Eliza had 1 the request of the priest for the purpose of being 
been sorrowful and sad. A number of lime3 had | joined in tho holy bonds of matrimony. Before he 


Dr. Harmon entered her room and found her weep- had commenced, the Doctor gazing upon the pale 


ing ; and when he, soothing and carressing her, face of Eliza, addressed the assembly, aud begged 
would inquire the cause of her grief, she would to be excused for the remarks that he was about 


smile through her tears and reply that it was to oiler. He then stated to the company all that 


nothin" but her own foolishness. But she was had passed, of Eliza’s unwillingness towed with- 


thinking of Wentworth Gillman, and the scenes out more fully satisfying herself as to the fate of 
associated with his visit—her rescue, and above Wentworth, and of her compliance only at the 


all, the occurrence of the evening previous to his 
departure. These were constantly in her mind, 
and as the day of their marriage approached, she 
was constantly in tears. The evening which was 
to witness the marriage of Dr. Harmon with Eliza 
Langdon, found Harmon, Jane and Eliza in her 
dressing room waiting for the time to arrive which 
had been appointed for the performance of the 
marriage ceremony. All were in tears. Eliza’s 
thoughts were as usual upon her preserver, her first 
love. He might be alive ! might soon be there, 
and perhaps had property sufficient to be worthy 
in the eyes of her father of her affections ; but. 
she was aroused from her reverie by the well 
known footsteps of Mr. Langdon, wiping her eyes, 
and hastily snatching a book from oif the table, 
she opened it,, and for the first time discovered 
some lines neatly interlined among some editorial 
reading in the hand writing of Wentworth. She 
read as follows : 

“ Eliza.— We shall meet again. Perhaps it 
may he many years, (we are very young,) before i 
I shall have the opportunity of gazing upon that j 
face which is in miniature stamped upon my sou), i 
Still, if God spares my life, we shall meet again. ] 
If, however, your affections shall be placed upon i 
another,! will always seek your happiness, and I ! 
will give no ‘ sighs for safety, but one prayer for l 
thee.’ ” Wentworth. ; 


earnest desire, and even threats of her father, and 
that he for her sake, would wait aud make some 
exertions to find out the situation of her early 
friend. Eliza who had listened attentively to the 
words that he had spoken, as soon as he had con¬ 
cluded, fell upon his neck and kissed him, and for 
this act of his generosity he was more than ever 
endeared to her. 

Great excitement was manifested by the party, 
and as soon as it had somewhat subsided, he beg¬ 
ged the company would for a short time be seated 
and perhaps Wentworth might be found. He then 
drew from his bosom a package, opened it, and 
behold ! there was the emerald ring entwined in 
Eliza’s hair which she had presented Wentworth 
on the bank of the Lake six years before. He 
then slated that owing to the decease of a rich un¬ 
cle, lie had come in possession of his property, 
ahd at the request of his uncle his name of Went¬ 
worth Gillman had been changed to that of Thos. 
B. Harmon. As soon as congratulations were 
over, Eliza Langdon was made the happy bride of 
Wentworth Giliman, alias Dr. Harmon, and her 
friends would often rally her with the cognomen of 
“the maid with two lovers.” G. 

Portland, Me., April, 1S47. 


Mr. Langdon entered in time to catch the insen¬ 
sible form ofEiiza in his arms. As soon as she 
had sufficiently recovered to be able to speak sho 
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The Woedallali had concluded. I felt no way disposed to break 
the solemn silence that ensued. The shades of evening bad begun 
to gather; the waves grew black in the twilight; the roar of ocean 
resounded with a more ominous distinctness; until»* darkness 
covered the face of the deep.’ The elements, the situation, the spot 
itself, combined to produce a solemn effect upon the spirit. 

And there they sat; the gloomy meditator upon what had been, 
and the eager expectant upon that which was to be — a singular 
companionship! There they sat; and while they lived upon the 
past and the future, both forgot the eternal present; the everlasting, 
never-ending Now, for which only man exists; for in it are embraced 
yesterday, to-day and forever ! Alas ! vain mortal! to feed upon 
dim recollections, or upon the unsubstantial frame-work of false 
hopes, forgetful of that which is ! 

But must faith, must hope be banished 7 Ah, no ! ‘ Does not 

the earnest expectation of the creature wait for the manifestation of 
the sons of God V Assuredly. But it must be such faith, such 
hope, such expectation, as will make the Now important. Tell me 
of a faith that bids me forget the present, and I will brand it ‘false. 7 
Show me a hope that connects not with what is, and I will mark it 
‘ vain. 7 Summon me an expectation that refers not to what I now 
am, and I will stamp it ‘ futile 7 And yet man sits and waits, and 
hopes and expects, and waits again, while nothing comes of it; and 
he murmurs, but still expects, and still the river runs full flowing by, 
and the current will not diminish. Still the wheel goes round, but 
nothing is accomplished. And what has his faith or his hope or his 
expectation done for him 7 Therefore, oh ! being, created by Al¬ 
mighty God, when unquiet and dissatisfied thou busiest thyself with 
vain imaginings, know that thou neglectest the present, and if thou 
neglectest it, thou art lost! 

The Wcedallah had concluded; butitwas evident that he had given 
a very brief outline of his history : farther I could not ask. Yet how 
I longed to question him about the young Leila ! Here was a mys¬ 
tery still unexplained. Not love that beautiful creature ! not love 
the only child of his unfortunate and deeply-wronged wife ! But 
the Woedallah had not said that he loved not his child. True, Leila 
had confessed that she could not love her parent. Perhaps —per¬ 
haps - But it was idle to conjecture; so I was consoled with 

the hope that time would explain all. I now went back to myself. 
I was adrift again. The narrative of my kinsman made me trem¬ 
ble at the resolution I had taken a little before. Like a successful 
ambuscade, it found me at unawares, and put to flight my fancied 
security. Pleasure ! —what was pleasure 7 It seemed to me like 
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some accursed fiend, whose end was to accomplish my destruction. 
My heart acknowledged to itself an incipient guilt, which waited 
only for temptation to be developed. In vain I determined to ad¬ 
here .to my resolution. My resolution had vanished; I could not 
grasp it: 

‘ Teh frustra comprensa mauus effugit imago. 

Par levibus ventis volucrique aimillima somno.’ 

Every, thing was gone save one absorbing idea, and that idea was 
Leila ! ..-I say * idea, 5 for I had as yet no notion of the ideal. Oh! 
beautiful and holy Ideal ! thou belongest not in thy perfection to 
youth, for youth is attracted too much by earth to worship thee. 
The dross must be first expelled; the flame of life must burn clear 
and pure, not fed rankly by the fever-heat of too young blood. 
How few possess thee, lovely Ideal ! And how, alas! do the many, 
led away by mimic Fancy, 

- 1 which, misgiving shapes, 

Wild work produces,’ 

create for themselves a world of ecstatic dreams, fed with unhealthy 
excitements, which consume the young heart by their false fire, and 
wither up for ever the well-springs of life; leaving the fountain 
which should flow with perpetual freshness, scorched and arid and 
desolate! 

But who can realize thee, sacred Ideal ! They only upon whom 
true imagination waits ; who live in the momentous Present; who 
yield not to Fancy’s airy nothings — they shall enjoy thee, heavenly 
Ideal ! for to such Heaven has already begun ! 

I must not farther digress. When at length I parted from the 
Woedallah, and proceeded toward the village, my mind was in a 
whirl of excitement. I saw in my fancy nothing but Leila; I 
thought of nothing but Leila; I gave myself up entirely to Leila. 
She was the all-absorbing idea. Why, for what, to what end, I did 
not ask — I did not care — I would not think. If I could only have 
one more interview, that was all I would demand ; all the happiness 
I required; one more interview ! I accused myself of rudeness, of 
heartlessness, of every thing that was unkind. I thought of every 
word she said ; I remembered every step, every gesture. How I 
dreaded to think of any thing else ! how I loved that night! how I 
hated the thought of the morrow, with its dull routine of common¬ 
place incidents ! 

With my bosom full of these emotions, I reached the habitation 
of the worthy minister. I paused upon the threshold. I turned and 
looked up at the still heavens. How quiet and how awful they ap¬ 
peared ! The stars which lighted the ‘ dark-robed night* glittered 
with unusual brilliancy. Perhaps Leila was at that moment gazing 
upon the same scene. Ifelt that she was. My soul drank in a world 
of bliss, of rapture, of indescribable ecstacy. Were we not both 
regarding the rolling heavens % Were we not both gazing at yon 
sparkling stars 1 Were not those stars * charged with destiny—re- 
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vealers of every fate 1 Could the transport have been greater were 
we gazing into each other’s eyes ^ ‘ Glorious stars ! truthful stars!’ 

I exclaimed aloud, and I repeated with enthusiasm a favorite passage 
from the ‘ Orphic Hymns 

’Acn-i'prj ovpavioi, PJWroj tpi\a tekvo. ptXaivilS 
EyxwXfoij itvrisi ircpiQp6vwt KvXiovree 
Moipttiiot, iraari; poipvs cripavropc: owes 
’E-ratj>aets tydovas ’ttpoptipevoi, pspo~\ayKTOi 
A itya^ovres ail wares ty<jjau5ea rrc-Xovl 


Were these feelings true ? Did my heart heat with a healthful 
excitement? Was I experiencing what writers of romance delight 
to describe'in terms so rapturous —‘■first loveV We shall see. 

The next day a great hunt for birds and birds’-eggs was to take 
place. So remarkable is this affair, that I cannot resist giving a 
brief account of it. As the St. Kildans subsist chiefly on wild fowl 
and the eggs of the wild fowl, it follows of course that enterprise, 
courage and alertness in securing these necessary articles of subsist¬ 
ence, form the highest accomplishments of the male sex. The bold 
adventurer who by feats of extraordinary hazard captures the Solan 
goose as the creature sits upon a shelving rock a thousand feet from 
the toppling crags above, or secures the eggs of the Lavie, deposited 
midway between the top of some fearful precipice and the foaming 
sea below, is regarded as a hero in the island, and his praises are 
chaunted by the St. Ivilda maidens in songs remarkably descriptive 
and full of fancy. The heroic actions of the men; their disregard 
of peril and fatigue; their success in these enterprises, and some¬ 
times their untimely fate, form the main topics of St. Kildan song. 

All the rocks in the island which overhang the sea are divided 
among the inhabitants in the same way as the land, and any infringe¬ 
ment upon the right of possession is regarded as heinous as theft 
itself, and punished accordingly. Every family who can afford it 
owns a ‘ rope,’ which is absolutely necessary as a means of subsist¬ 
ence. This rope is made out of cow’s-hide and cut into three 
thongs, which are plaited together, after having been thoroughly 
salted. This ‘ three-fold cord’ is remarkably strong, and with proper 
care will last for two generations. It always descends to the eldest 
son, and is considered equal in value to two good cows. 

The St. Kildans seemed desirous to afford us a fair exhibition of 
their skill. The hunting party consisted of the boldest adventurers 
of the island; the most dangerous crags were selected, and the 
sport commenced. Two of the party, having made fast to each other, 
began the perilous descent. First one would take the lead, throw¬ 
ing himself carelessly from rock to rock, then darting away from his 
precarious foothold, he would hang suspended in the air, his part¬ 
ner supporting him by bracing against some sharp angle in the rocks. 
It was next the turn of his companion, who pursuing a similar course 
did all he could to surpass his comrade, by exposing himself to the 
most extraordinary perils. After spending some time in this way, 
the two returned, each having secured a fine string of birds and a 
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large quantity of eggs. Another couple succeeded these, with ex¬ 
ploits still more hazardous, and thus the afternoon passed away; 
some ten or twelve St. Kildans engaging in the hunt. In the eve¬ 
ning it was resolved to invade the territory of the Solan goose. 
These creatures engage so industriously during the day in fish¬ 
ing that they are content to sleep soundly at night. They select 
some large rock where hundreds of them herd together, and after 
placing a sentinel to keep guard, abandon themselves to repose. 
The fowler, having a large white napkin tied across his breast, to 
deceive the sentinel, approaches cautiously. Too late the unsus¬ 
pecting bird finds an enemy in the camp. The sentinel is des¬ 
patched. The fowler takes him and lays him among his comrades, 
who by this time waking up, gather round the unfortunate bird, be¬ 
moaning his death and uttering cries of sorrow; nor do they think 
of flight till a large number of their company are killed by the ac¬ 
tive fowlers, who take this cruel advantage of the ill-timed lamen¬ 
tations of the flock. 

Much sport was expected the present evening, as it was disco¬ 
vered that an immense number of these birds had settled upon a 
well-known rock on the east side of the island, inaccessible to or¬ 
dinary pursuit, but presenting no insurmountable difficulty to a St. 
Kildan. I had watched' the whole proceedings during the day, ac¬ 
companied by Hubert, who entered fully into the excitement. As 
we were about starting for the scene of the new adventure, the lat¬ 
ter said to me : 

* St. Leger* have a care ; Vautrey is somewhere near us!’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said I; ‘ have you seen him V 

‘ I have been watching him,’ continued Hubert, ‘ all the after¬ 
noon. His body-guard are with him; his foreign servant and that 
peculiar imp of Satan whom you saw at the glen. They are appa¬ 
rently spectators of the hunt; but let us be watchful during the 
evening.’ 

We both agreed to this, and proceeded to join the party. But 
two couples undertook the perilous descent to the spot where the 
birds were congregated. At one time hanging over dizzy heights, 
at another resting upon the edge of some slippery rock, so narrow 
that there seemed no place even for the slightest foot-hold, the daring 
adventurers proceeded on their perilous descent. Below, at a dis¬ 
tance of some thousand feet, the sea raged and foamed and lashed 
itself into a resistless fury ; while the sharp projections of rugged 
rock, protruding here and there from the different cliffs, indicated 
with a fearful certainty the fate of the wretch who should miss his 
uncertain foothold. 

All eyes were turned toward these intrepid fowlers. Now the 
heart quailed at the fearful risks they ran ; now admiration for their 
extraordinary daring was paramount. In the midst of the excite¬ 
ment, and when all were watching the adventurers with breathless 
interest, I perceived a person coming cautiously toward me, along 
the side of the cliff. I knew the stranger to be Vautrey. He was, 
as I thought, alone ; but on looking more carefully I fancied that I 
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could detect some one following him in the distance. The Count 
was apparently getting a position to see the fowlers to the best ad¬ 
vantage; at any rate he paused at the place where one of the 
couple had descended, and leaned over as if watching their move¬ 
ments. My own attention was soon directed to the same object; 
and when 1 again glanced toward the Count, I was surprised to see 
that the figure which I had before observed had approached near 
him, and that it was his attendant, the wild savage. There was 
something so treacherous and stealthy in the manner of this hideous- 
looking creature, that I at once suspected something hostile to my¬ 
self; but on closer scrutiny it seemed as if the savage Was attempt¬ 
ing to come up with Vautrey unobserved. He certainly did not 
seem aware that I was near. So extraordinary did this appear, that 
I ceased longer to look at the fowlers, and turned my attention en¬ 
tirely toward the Count and his attendant. The latter approached 
nearer and nearer to his master; now he would pause and glance 
hastily around, or skulk behind a rough projection of rock, and 
then resume his stealthy, cat-paced course. He came nearer and 
nearer; I rose instinctively to warn Vautrey of something, I knew 
not what; but I felt that there was danger. At the same instant 
the savage started up, ran swiftly toward the Count, and rushing 
upon him with, a sudden desperate fury, seized him in his grasp, 
and by a tremendous effort hurled him over the precipice — clear 
over into the frightful chasm below ! 

It was too horrible, and I shrieked in spite of myself. In a mo¬ 
ment the savage was by my side. I was upon my guard, yet he 
attempted no violence ; but throwing off a quantity of coarse' hair 
from his head, I recognized the wild Highland follower of the young 
Glenfipglas, Donacha, Mclan ! The eyes of the savage gleamed 
with malignant fire ; his soul seemed completely abandoned to the 
furies. Pointing with exultation toward the cliff, and then to him¬ 
self, as if glorying in the act, he turned, uttered a fierce Highland 
cry, and disappeared in the darkness. This was the work almost 
of a second!, The alarm was given; the whole party were in con¬ 
fusion. 

• But Count Laurent de Vautrey was not thus to perish. Strange, 
nay incredible as it may appear, although he was cast by,the sud¬ 
den attack of Donacha completely clear of the cliff, still, after fall¬ 
ing several feet, he caught the projecting point of a rock, which, 
although it wounded him severely, served to arrest his fall. But he 
could not hang by it a moment; it only gave him an instant longer 
to think upon his fate. It will be remembered that the Count had 
chosen a place for his observation where one of the. fowlers had 
descended. This choice saved his life; for only a few feet below, the 
same fowler was cautiously ensconced upon a narrow shelf' of 
rock, braced up continually to meet any emergency of his partner, 
who was linked to him, and who was pursuing his way toward his 
eyrie, some hundred feet below. The fowler, as I have said, was 
braced up, on guard, ready for any emergency; and as the miser- 
• able Vautrey caught upon the point of rock, the former saw him. 
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and accustomed to such fearful accidents, he prepared to do what 
he could. The next instant Vautrey fell heavily down. What a 
fearful abyss was below! He fell heavily down, but not into that 
abyss. The intrepid St. Kildan watched him as his hold loosened 
on the crag, and by an extraordinary effort caught and held him in 
his descent. His partner was called to; the rope was tied round 
the Count, and he was drawn up to the top of the cliff, lacerated 
and bleeding to be sure, but not having met with any mortal injury. 

The Count was conveyed to the house of the minister. Hubert 
and myself at once yielded up our bed to him, and sought accom¬ 
modations elsewhere. As I was the only eye-witness of the attack 
made by Donacha, I hesitated to state that I recognized in him the 
follower of Grlenfinglas. I finally concluded to speak of it to Hu¬ 
bert only, and leave it for him to make farther mention of it, if he 
chose to do so. The latter heard me in silence; walked up and 
down for a moment with a serious air; then stopping short, he ex¬ 
claimed : 

‘ St. Leger, mark my words, ‘ Vautrey is a dead man !’ ’ 

‘ What do you mean !’ said I. ‘ A dead man !’ continued Hubert; 

‘ Donacha is as sure of him as if his dirk was now through his heart. 
I know the race.; but I did not know that Donacha, being a captive, 
acknowledged fealty to G-lenfinglas. Dead!—yes, if he escaped 
for seven times seven ! Never did a Mclan lose sight of his victim, 
when revenge sharpened the pursuit. The blood-hound has not a 
surer scent; the fox is not more subtle, nor the tiger more fierce, 
nor the cat more stealthy, nor the tortoise more patient, than a 
Mclan of the Black Cloud when pursuing his enemy!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said I; ‘Vautrey will be on the continent in less 
than three weeks, beyond the reach of all the thieving caterans ’twixt 
this and Ben Nevis.’ 

‘ You will see,’ said my cousin ; ‘ and as for telling Vautrey who 
his enemy is, it will only give him cause for alarm without in the 
least assisting to prevent the danger. No, no; let him imagine that 
the savage undertook this as a revenge for some supposed affront 
while in his service, and let it pass. I ’ll not put my finger in a dish 
of the devil’s cooking, at any rate. If Vautrey does not like the 
entertainment, he must cater better next time.’ 

I saw that Hubert had a full share of Highland prejudice, which 
I did not care to interfere with; so I left the matter with him alto¬ 
gether. 

I thought much about it, nevertheless. It was quite time for us 
to get away. I went once more to the glen to make my parting 
salutations to my kinsman. He received me with a composure I 
had not before witnessed in him. He was evidently calmer and 
happier. We conversed for some time, and I rose to leave. ‘ My 
son,’ said he, ‘ I thank you for this visit. It may eventuate in good. 
I will make your adieu to Leila. (I had asked for her.) She is not 
well, poor child! Perhaps you will see her when she leaves this. 
(I started and changed color.) Speak of me to the Lady Alice. I 
remember her token; and, my son, forget not my farewell admoni- 
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tion: ‘ At the parting of the ways mistake not; seek no pleasure which 

satisfies not; he self-denying and be great. Adieu /* 

Much affected, l turned from the Wcedallah. I took my last look 
at the stone grotto, at the delightful little valley, and the scene beyond. 
I hastened to the village ; all was ready for our departure, and we 
set sail. Soon the threatening cliffs of Hirta receded ; and after a 
quick passage, we made the coast, and sailed up the loch to Glencoe. 
Then came parting with my dear friends there ; and then, ‘ Ho ! 
for merry England!’. 

0 

Was the William Henry St. Leger who started in the spring¬ 
time upon his tour, the same William Henry St. Leger whom the 
early autumn had returned in safety to his home 1 


END OF FART FIRST. 
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"'MU fffiKBM Elf IU1SIB. SEEDS.” 

BY ISABEL JOCELYN. 


Helen Meynell was the belle of Appleton, and ^ 
none could have sneeringly said—the belle “ par < 
excellence ”—for in that straggling village of I 
brown walla and low roofs there were ninny < 
beauties. There was the minister’s pale lily of a i 
daughter. There were the blue-eyed girls of the ; 
Widow Creamley. There were the young ladies 1 
at the “ Lodge,” just a mile from Mrs. Meynell’s < 
gate, who took their morning ride through the j 
fair weather down the long street, or rather road, j 
on such spirited horses, with their groom behind j 
them, while their sweeping skirts of dark cloth i 
and plumed caps gave their handsome figures a j 
romantic elegance. Then in the farm-houses ) 
about were scores of happy girls, famous as the 1 
Norman maids for thick, brown-chestnut braids of j 
soft hair, and complexions, dark indeed, but glow- j 
ing " like something that is gilded by the sun.” J 
There was no mystery in the fact that all these < 
pretty ones yielded the palm to the lovely daugh- j 
ter of the widow lady, who occupied a small but j 
tasteful dwelling among them. No one ever ! 
addressed this lady of noble bearing as “ Widow ” 
Meynell. That would have been too familiar, 
for she had once been very wealthy and a stylish 
city lady, and she preserved in her leBs fortunate 
days as much dignity and refinement as could be ! 
made compatible with a good heart and a some¬ 
what indolent disposition. Helen washer mother’s 
favorite child. She was beautiful aB a peachy 
cheek, dark hair, with a burnish of gold, eyes that j 


could light up radiantly or repose in languid sweet¬ 
ness in their depths of shadowy lash and blue-vcin- 
cd lids, and a mouth as enticing as a cleft cherry, 
could make a happy young face. Her neat figure 
was always exquisitely habited. She was ever at 
leisure in the bright, airy parlor ; swinging in a 
rocking-chair with a tiny play-thing of a work- 
basket, or drawing at her desk—she drew very 
well, for her tutor had been a skillful one—or 
following the flight of some romancing poet. It 
seemed no sin to interrupt such light tasks, so all 
the idle beaux of Appleton knew where to lounge 
away a morning, and as Mrs. Meynell was usually 
directing her maid Clarsa in the kitchen back or 
in the upper chambers, Miss Helen soon grew 
quite expert in entertaining her guests, and many 
a sentimental tdtc-a-t6te and coquetish gossip 
whiled away the hours which the other village 
girls devoted to their sewing or house affairs. 

But none of her admirers seemed to touch her 
heart. Once indeed there had been some talk of 
her returning the nflection of a fine young man in 
the patronage of her father ; but at Mr. Meynell’s 
death his star had declined, and he was so poor 
that the office of village-schoolmaster was eagerly 
grasped at by him and its tedious duties perform¬ 
ed as spiritedly as though it had been some more 
important office. Francis Day seldom came to 
Mrs. Meynell’s now. lie was busy all day in 
the stone school-house, and the children of the 
house where he boarded said he studied half the 
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night. He never walked along the hawthorn \ 
hedge or rested in the trellised porch in the Sum- 5 
mer evenings, He left Helen at the close of the 5 
church service—left her to pass him without oiler- t 
mg his arm, as one brought up like her brother 5 
might have done. In a word they seemed com- 
pletely separate m interest, and the gossips said, < 
when by chance the old story wnB brought on the 1 
carpet, “ Pshaw! Helen, who could have her 5 
choice of the young gentlemen at the ‘ Lodge’— 
Helen, witli whom all the gay sportsmen who ^ 
came to lisli and shoot in that dear old rurnlity fell 
so desparntely in love—Helen, whose easy life i 
was their idea of luxury—that idle, spoiled thing, s 
to marry a poor schoolmaster! ” Sure enough, t 
they might well suy “ Pshaw ! ” ^ 

But though she was the village belle and her ^ 
mother's pet, though all that wos most delicate and || 
pleasing was spread about her, and the wind that <| 
swelled the sky dared not play too roughly against 
her dainty cheek, she had her own troubles and s 
the chicfcst of these (allow a double superlative s 
here) was her sturdy, mischievous, rhyming and s 
punning younger brother, Wallace. She always > 
called him “ the thorn in her side.” He was one 
of those provoking little scamps who see every \ 
thing you do and make their own remarks upon s 
it. He was always haunting her with caustic s 
sayings and witty insinuations. lie hod his own s 
idea of justice, and he could not see why Helen ^ 
did not do as the other gills of Appleton did. He s 
didn’t see why she should keep her hands bo while ^ 
and slim, and spend so much lime in acquiring ^ 
accomplishments, mid making nets for unwary 
hearts that she did not care for when she got them. ^ 
Why could she not learn ” to brew and hake, and 
mend and make I” “ Mother had so much con- s 
sideratioti for Clnrsn, who was growing old ; why s 
couldn’t Helen help mother 1 ” " Was she going s 
across the ocean to marry n rich lord, or was she ;> 
going to be n novel writer or a piny actress 1 ” 
.Some of these frcely-spoken things gave Mrs. > 
Meynell some twinges of conscience ; but when \ 
lie called his sister ugly nicknnmes—as “ Lady 
Do-Little”—and "Fanny Flirt”—and " Lazy s 
Lily "_it was necessary to take him in hand and 
scold him severely ; and though this had theeficct j> 
of keeping him within bounds, in a few lmlf-hours > 
afterward she would hear him up in Helen’s \ 
chamber, mimicking one of her favorite beaux in ^ 
such a manner that the attempt to stifle her laugh- s 
ter brought tenrs to her eyes. S 

Bui though Helen wnB idle, and as Wally said, s 
“ Had notions too funny for a girl without money,” ^ 
she hud many kind feelings, and if properly exci- 
ted would really take a great deal of trouble to do £ 
<hin<i8 well. It wns curious how many nets that 5 
little “thorn in her side” could prompt her to.. < 
'Though her mother feared the broom-handle ( 


would blister her soft palms, site insisted on 
sweeping and dusting his closet and spreading 
his small cot bed, because he complained that 
ClnrBft left such a muss about, and peeped into his 
port-folio and disturbed bis flower-press; he 
wished he hnd a sister that wasn’t a wax-baby. 
And when he came home with great tears in his 
hazel eyes, that burst out afresh when lie tried to 
twist his mouth Inughtcr-wisc, and told his mo¬ 
ther how in n menn hovel, across the mill-stream 
bridge, where he had gone during his school re¬ 
cess, wns n sick woman, so sick, so poor, with 
such surroundings of misery as might well make 
young hearts ncltc—he had given her his lunch, 
hut what was that among her hungry children ! 
“ Would not mother go and see her 1 ” and then 
he looked reproachfully and wishingly at his sister 
Helen, without snying a word ; bnt she did not 
see, when lie observed her face had taken a sym¬ 
pathetic cast and her lips quivered ns his hud nt 
first done, how bright and handsome his counte¬ 
nance became, till lie Imd to turn away to bide his 
triumph at the eflect of his eloquence. 

And such wns his influence that though there 
followed a hot June afternoon,and though the way 
led by the school-house, (which for reasons of her 
own she fell it disagreeable to pass,) she filled a 
basket with half-worn clothing nod wholesome 
food, and instead of giving it in chnrgc to Glarsa, 
who, fortunately for her habits, was a meek and 
attached mulatto woman retired in the family, 
she took it on her own arm and started on the 
leaf-shadowed way. It was hot enough ; though 
here wns a short strip of old forest and there a 
thick orchard, and next the double line of lindens 
before a neighbors paling; hut niter that came a 
corn-field of sunny, golden green, and she was 
glad to rest in the shadow of the hill-side, on a 
Hat rock under n clump of tall buBltes, before she 
went down the slope by the school-house, on 
whose rough-hewn, square walls and sheltered 
door-way, she gazed earnestly and sadly. It wns 
the afternoon recess. Of course she could not 
passMhe noisy crowd. Well, no matter, behind 
that green rampart not even her white drees could 
be discovered, and from her loop hole she could 
look on the merry groups and watch their pleas¬ 
ant sports. The adventurous boys that rushed to 
the stream, the girls that scampered like madcaps 
to their "play-houses" under the elms, and the 
tender, rosy children, that sat on the grass by the 
door playing with smooth pebble-stones or each 
othet’s downy palms, amused her perhaps, for she 
watched them intently, hut still she sighed. Then 
site hnlf-trcmhled and, ostrich-like, bent her head 
and held her breath, for at one of the large open 
windows wns seen n half-length figure—a noble, 
massive head and graceful shoulders. She saw 
a pair of large, soft eyes look out, but they seemed 
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not dwelling on the playful children, far less on 
her retreat. She fancied there was a look of deep 
thought upon the innnly features and resignation 
rather than abiding happiness in the close curving 
of the mouth that pnrted to smile—an old, unfor¬ 
gotten habit—while the same pensive expression 
remained on the brow. Perhaps that cloud of 
sadness hung heavily enough over those familiar 
features to affect her, for she rose slowly after the 
tinkling of a hand-bell had called in all the 
rovers and the young master had returned to his 
desk, and with a more measured step descended 
the path and reached the angle of the lawn appro¬ 
priated as a play-ground. 

“ Miss Helen Meynell, you are quite a belle ! It 
must be confessed you nre very well dressed—a 
white frock, with a cape of the last devised shape ; 
uud that great Leghorn Hat—what a cheese of a 
Imt! Pray, where nre you bent, and with what 
intent I Though you do look so sweet, I don’t 
think you’ll meet—” 

" Wully! Wally! Do hush! Consider, you might 
be overheard ! ” entreated the Hushed girl, looking 
up in n wide-branched tree where the mnlicious 
little rogue sat perched, with his book in his ltnnd, 
like a mischievous sparrow. 

“ Where are you going, my pretty maid ? I’m 
going a-milking, Bir, she said "—was the only 
reply she received; but she wnssulliciently versed 
in the boy’s style of conversation to inform him 
that she was going to visit the sick woman he had 
spoken of, and she pointed to her basket. 

” Whew! Is it so 1 Well, you are a dear, good 
girl, lor once ; but when you were going to such 
a wretched place, why could you not wear a cali¬ 
co dress and sun-bonnet, us Jeanette Crenmley 
does—a sensible girl she is. 1 thought that, may¬ 
be, you’d lixed like a doll-baby, and come down 
this way to see if Mr. Day would leave his ADC 
your humble squire to be.” 

“ Wallace—that is too hard ! ” 

The naughty brother had before this sprung 
from his arbor seat, and was trudging beside her 
with her basket, which he quietly observed was 
really weighty, and he felt sorry to see her so 
warm and fatigued, though nothing was more dis¬ 
tant from his intention than to lose any opportu¬ 
nity of tensing her about her former lover and his 
beloved teacher and friend ; for he had a plan in 
his head which he was working out very skillfully. 
‘‘What’s the matter, sis?” he went on quite 
innocently to say; “ Why, you look as if I had 
said some of my real cross things, (hat cut you up 
so,” 

She could not answer this, but as they had 
reached the bridge that spanned the foamy mill- 
stream, she reached for the basket, saying he 
must go back to his studies. He only declared 
that he would carry it on for her. “ He won't 


scold me. If he says any thing about my being 
awny too long, I’ll say I met you ; and the minute 
I say sister Helen, he will turn around and tell 
some of the boys to be still, or say if they’ll come 
up he will help them out with a hard sum.” 

Much to Helen's confusion, on her twilight 
return she met Francis Day and Wallace. It 
was evident the meeting was only concerted by 
Wallace, who was endeavoring to convince his 
tutor that Borne common violets by the road-side 
were uncommonly odorous, und with all his might 
he was provoking a discussion as to whether they 
were wild or naturalized. Mr. Day bowed coldly 
but politely to the beautiful girl, who returned a 
recognition much in the snmc spirit ; but Wallace 
having bounded on before, he could not leave her 
to walk alone. Their conversation was common¬ 
place enough; on her side hurried and confused 
as if she were afraid to slop for words; and his 
replies were calm und cold, occasionally somewhut 
ironical. Still when they reached the gate, where 
Wallace was wuiting to press him to enter, he 
oH'ercd to her the dusky violets, which instinctive¬ 
ly he had relieved with some llowcr-spircs of the j 
long grass and bound with a ribbon of the same. 1 
She received his gift in a tremulous hand, and he | 
refusing all invitations to come in, seated herself 
alone in the porch. 

“ Humility ! Submission to an humble fate ! ” 
she murmured, ns if referring to tin* floral language 
that had once been taught her. “ Sterner teachers 
than llowers must give me that lesson.” 

” Yes,” thought an unseen listener, “ You need a 
‘ thorn in your aide.’ ” Then, in a very unconcern¬ 
ed tone, a voice was heard to say, “ Sister, don’t 
you think Frank grows more beautiful every day ? 

I would give up the prospect of rank, or wealth, or 
fame, were it before me, to have such a soul-lit 
face and such a kind heart. How can any one 
help loving him ? They say Miss Mary What-do- 1 
1 -carc-what-hcr-namc-is, at the 1 Lodge’ is so de¬ 
lighted with him, and the proud old gentleman is ! 
always asking him there. I hardly think she is 
quite good enough for Frank. She is rich, but he 
don’t care for pomp and vanity. He knows there 
is nothing so tantalizing and unsatisfactory as 
pride. I heard him say one day it was a double 
curse, wounding the heart that reposed on the 
breast that nourished it and preying on that un¬ 
easy breast,” 

_ j 

“ How long is mother going to be away ? ” 

asked Wallace, who had made the pantry and 
kitchen a via media into the parlor, and made his 
noon-tide appearance there with a sugared slice of j 
bread and butter in his hand. " Clarsa says she is i 
going to be away five or six weeks, but I don’t 
believe it. Why, the house would be all topsy¬ 
turvy in less than a month—unless, indeed, that 
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pert little counter-jumper, with the gontee you 
think bo interesting, should cnrry you ofT—slope— 
elope with you, nnd leave Clarsa and me to man¬ 
age. Stare! wouldn’t thnt be fun!” 

“ Mother has gone to stay a long time, Wallace. 
She has gone to lawyer Johnson's, to help him 
arrange some of father's business that has been 
left so long unsettled. You will be os glad as any 
of us to know thnt now she will be able to pay all 
the debts of the estate besides retaining her own 
little property.” 

“Glad os any of you! I guess I am. You 
know how those debts worried me. To think that 
any one should have room to question the honor of 
our dear father—but now, 

“ Upon ilia name no stain can rest; 

And though upon his silent breast 
\\ o'vo heaped the cnld nnd heavy clay, 

My heart bents lighter from (o day." 

“ There’s more poetry in your heart than in your 
rhyme,” said Helen, as the enthusiasm of her bro¬ 
ther marked itself in his rough gesticulations os he 
spoke the lines which, transposed from snntches of 
verse in his memory, arose ns naturally to his 
lips at times as less measured speech. He spoke 
hastily, but as he remained grove and silent, she 
smiled, nnd he aroused his wit for a saucy speech 
before they went to their dinner. 

“Wallace! Wallace! You must go for the 
doctor! Clarsa has let the tea-kettle fall nnd 
scalded herself most terribly. Poor creature, hear 
her scream ! Do stop singing, nnd come nnd see.” 

It was Helen, who had hastily thrown around 
her her mother’s dressing-gown nnd rushed down 
to the kitchen ns the shriek of poor Clarsa had 
struck her ear, and then into the yard where Mr. 
Wallace, an earlier riser than she, was sunning 
himself astride the fence roils and singing some of 
his own rhymes. He followed rather deliberately, 
for to use a favorite expression of his, he was “ run 
aground for a rhyme,” nnd he thought her fears 
exaggerated the matter. But his kind sympathies 
were soon awakened as lie heard Clarsa’s groans, 
and he helped to swathe her feet nnd one shock¬ 
ingly blistered hand, in bandages of cotton wool 
wet with camphor and oil, nnd he wiped the tears 
from the dark cheeks wrinkled with pain. 

“ Do you feel any easier 1 ” asked Helen, softly, 
.as she knelt beside, pouring on the refreshing 
liquid. 

“ If you had—” began Wallace, in an excited 
tone. 

“ Hush dat now, Mas Wally, hush it right up, 
die instant moment, quarreling wid Miss Helen. 
I don’t mean to have no ’sputing here while Mis¬ 
sus is gone. Oh gracious! mercy how dot lef’ 
foot does smart! Dar, now, it feel a little better. 

I mus’ be trying to finish geltin’ breakfast—” 


“Getting breakfast! Getting to bed, you mean. 
There’ll be no ‘ gittin’ up stairs I never did see ’— 
but Btop, I’ll manage it.” 

Wallace brought down a strong wooden rock- 
. ing-chair from above, nnd slipping her into the 
|> pillowed sent, they moved her into n cooler room, 
t where they tried to make her comfortable, nnd 
j she, vanquished by pain, had to yield to oil their 
? measures, though she kept ejaculating dire anxie- 
; ties about the unprepared breakfast nnd wonder- 
; ing where they could get that rare article in n 
I country village, (scarcer in Appleton than any 
! thing else,) good help. 

i “ Pity of us ! what should we do with a strange 
> gal among Missus’s nice ebony? nnd may be 
i she’d steal off with some of the valuahlest things 
| in the house !” was the continual burden of poor 
J Clarsa’s lament. It was as much as they could do 
J to sooth her, and when at last she seemed somc- 
i whnt more easy, they had almost ns much anxiety 
! as herself about the deprivation of her services, 
r Wallace re-filled the kettle, nnd stirred the fire, 
]■ and perhaps the wisest thing he did was his praise 
? of Helen’s skill in making toast. He could not 
? but laugh to see her with her hair parted closely 
( back from her sweetly moulded forehead ; the loose 
t sleeves of the gown rolled up from her dimpled 
elbows and its wide folds gathered around the 

I i waist so they might not impede her movements. 
Still laughing and talking to keep up the spirits 
of Clarsa, who through the thin partition could 
hear their voices, they managed to prepare some 
really palatable tea and toast; and they made the 
s affair quite laughable when Wallace insisted on 
feeding the patient himself, and doing it, as she 
s said, quite as tenderly for her ns she for him when 
} he was a bnbe. 

5 When he left for school, Helen—still in her mo¬ 
ll ther’s gown, for she felt that none of her own nice 
j| dresses could go through, that morning to ndvan- 
s tnge—stood looking at the cooking utensils and at 
£ the waning fire on the hearth, and then wandered 
S through the dusty and disarranged apartments 
with an air that savored much of discontent and 
^ not-knowing-wlmt-to-do-firet-ive-ness. She called 
to mind the arch glance of Wallace when he had 
proposed the bill of fare for dinner. She wished 
that she had asked him to accompany some of his 
schoolmates home that first trying day. She 
£ imagined that he would laugh ot all her efTorts; 
> his present ridicule being much more dreaded than 
( his former remarks on her lady-like leisure. There 

I was a new world of experience opened to Helen 
Meynell that morning. She found much that 
seemed difficult to go through, yet she saw that a 
little practice would moke it easy and found plea- 
! sure in an occupation that had always seemed 
> repulsive. Her tender heart saved her from much 
; awkwardness in nursing, and a womanly distrust 
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of her own powers prevented her from undertaking 
any thing in which she might blunder. She re¬ 
ceived Claim's directions with patience and atten¬ 
tion ; and though she could not do more for Wal¬ 
lace than give him a bowl of bread and milk, he 
appeared perfectly satisfied with her—fanned her 
hot cheek with his straw hat—joked with Clarsa, 
and promised to get old Granny Bacon to come 
night and morning to milk the cow and aid with 
the heavy work. 


“ A letter from mother ! She has not heard of 
Clarsa’s bum getting so bad ; she says we must not 
be unhappy without her, for she will be at home as 
soon ns the suit is over.” 

" Unhappy! ” answered Wallace, pleasantly; " I 
think we have been very happy indeed, consider¬ 
ing that you have had no time to throw away on 
every idle gentleman who chose to plant himself 
by your clmir. How odd it seems to see Clarsa 
sitting by the porch telling them that “ Miss 
Helen’s worry much engaged." And when Mr. 
Pipeclny Pigeon-feet—’nint flint the fellow’s 
name ?—came in yesterday afternoon, you would 
scw all the time ; and do you know, sis, I thought, 
for all your sewing, you talked more sensibly than 
I had ever henrd you. YVhnt are you making? 
What an ugly, dark frock you have on ! So tight 
around the throat. Where did you get it?” 

Helen revealed that she had worn out her mo¬ 
ther’s gown, and finding no suitable frocks in her 
wardrobe she had tried her skill in mantun-mak- 
ing and fnshioned the gnrment he admired so 
little, with her ’prentice hand. “ But, really, 
Wally,” she continued, holding up the neatly 
spotted calico in her hand, " this one won’t look 
so badly. I will put it on this evening and you 
shall see how complctly it fits. I love to have tny 
dresses fit, even if I have to spoil (hem in the 
kitchen. Did you sec how nicely my dresser looks, 
and Granny Bacon has not been here to-day ? ” 

A thoughtful pause ensued, and Helen’s eye 
glanced remindingly at the clock and then at 
Wallace, but he did not take the hint, “ Sis,” at 
last he abruptly said, “ What are you going to have 
for tea?” 

“ Would you like muffins! ” 

“ No, because it would be too much trouble for 
you to bake them on such a warm evening—just 
have any thing—some baker’s bread and raspber¬ 
ries and some of your cake. I want you to be 
dressed and ready—" 

"Well!" said Helen, who was beginning to 
humor his wishes in almost every thing; “ Well! 
and what then ? ” 

“ What then ! Why you know I always like to 
have tea early. May be—(and,as tho French say, 
he leaned upon this word)—may be I’ll go with 
you your favorite walk. You’ll be ready, eh?" 


An " early tea” in the country means nothing 
less than tea between four and five o’clock. 
Shocking as this may seem to n city reader, fus- 
tidious as was Helen when they first made their 
Summer nest at Appleton a continued residence, a 
neat table, with a “ fair linen cloth ” and tempt¬ 
ing dainties, in a shady parlor, is not to be de¬ 
spised before a long ramble in the faded light. 
Helen’s tea-rooin nppenred so inviting that a gor¬ 
geous butterfly, chased by a warlike bumble-bee 
in at the open window, remained—first poising 
its damasked wings on the mantel flower vnse, 
and then floating over to the pile of porcelain 
cups and beating against the pagoda top of the 
sugar-bowl. She had kept her promise, for all 
her preparations were made ; the new dress put 
on, though with a natural taste she had hidden 
some of its coarse fabric under a muslin cape and 
black silk apron, that made her costume quite pret¬ 
ty. She had promised herself much pleasure in the 
walk,and she wondered and wondered that Wally 
did not come. She looked down the road, but 
no tossed cap or bounding step was to be seen ; 
nothing but harvest wagons moving heavily 
along, or droves of smooth, brown cows, going 
on in a slow walk homeward before the farmer 
lads. 

Impatience had never been a fault of Helen— 
but one of her old faults, that of waiting idly or 
in a kind of dreamy vacuity lor any expected 
coiner or event, she did not give way to then. 
She opened her desk and took out her drawing 
implements, with some pencil sketches. It was 
some weeks since dhe had looked at them, but 
one unfinished piece had lain there untouched, 
while many a graceful group and rich landscape 
had been copied and forgotten. " I do not know 
whether I have the skill to finish this,” she said to 
herself as she surveyed the picture. " How the 
sight of it brings up the rcmcinbrnnce of the past! 
How kindly Francis used to guide my hand! So 
patiently! So different from any one else! It 
is no wonder Wallace loves him so. I must try 
to finish it. I dnre not destroy it, and I cannot 
bear to see it lying just ns we left it when—oh, if 
I could recall that time! If I could sec him and 
he would be less haughty, that I could tell him I 
am wiser and more humble—but I must try to 
accomplish this.” At first she traced the lines 
feebly, and with an often faltering hand; then, 
as if the spirit of the artist came to her, she grew 
absorbed—nt Inst forgetful that the less golden 
light told the sunset hour was passed—she 
cramped her fingers, so that their slender lengths 
should not shade her work—still she went on— 
when voices struck her ear. She rose up with a 
wildly beating heart, and sank again in her chair 
more agitated than she would have confessed to 
any human being. 


C 
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" Then it wns your right hand, Clnrsa, that wns j; 
so frightfully burnt? ” Goodness! What wns there ! 
in those words to a fleet any one 1 But, ninyhnp, it j 
was the modulation of the rich and pitiful voice ] 
that spoke so familiarly to the good old servant. !; 

« Yes, Mas Frank, my werry right hand ; and [ 
now just think—what would the family have done 1 
if Miss Helen hadn’t gone to work bravely—wait- > 
ing on her old sick nigger, and getting Mas Wnl- > 
ly’s meals and patching his clothes. Mas Frank, j 
you never did know what there wns in Miss Helen 1 
till it wns drnwed out. God bless her ! ’’ ! 

There wns no verbal answer to this speech, » 
only a warm pressure of the sound left hnnd of [ 
the worthy woman ; and then Master Wallace | 
wns heard to speak up in a cordial, but perfectly j 
free and easy manner, “ Why, my dear Mr. Day, I 
enn’t you find your way! Clnrsa, why don’t you > 
show the gemplnn how to go ? There is the door, 1 
knock ! Pooh ! Pooh ! Pshaw ! Sister, now tell J 
the truth—’nint you glnd to see Mr. Day 1 ” [ 

Wc defy any pnrty situated ns our couple were > 
not to exhibit some signs of confusion at so naive > 
an introduction. Helen wns in n degree prepared j 
for his appearance, for her brother had kept him 
talking in the hall for that purpose, and he had 
come resolved to meet Ins fate like a man. He 
took the hand that wns offered to him, with a 
" You nrc welcome ; indeed you are, Mr. Day "— 
and after a minute’s respite of their flushed cheeks I 
and faltering lips in the dusk, Wnlly lighted can- t 
dies and they drew around the tea-tnble. There S 
never wns n more fluent tongue than Wally’s and ! 
that night he seemed bound to keep it busy. ? 

“ Do you like this cake ? ” It is Helen’s make, t 
Sister, sec! more sugar in his tea. Now, Mr. i 
Frank, it is me you’ll thank for making you conic j 
to your own old home—os if there could be any j 
necessity of being angry with sis, and mother, j 
and me.” 

Even Helen could not but smile nt his bringing 
the others in, when she felt she alone wns the 
cause of that long absence. 

“ You do not rhyme ns much ns you used to,” 
said Francis, who felt that he must say something. 

“ I know I don’t—I get aground very often. It 
is being out of practice—'aint it, sis ? and I am 
not half so witty os I was in the city. However, 

I don’t cnrc~it only made folks stare—instead of 
teasing, I am going to be pleasing.” 

Where in the world had Wallace gone, when 
after ten he had helped Helen wash the cups and 
set them away—and then allured them out in the 
porch to see how sweet the lioney-suekles were nt 
night. Ills noise certainly wns missed, and the 
restraint upon the young pnir seemed to increase 
after they were left alone. I believe Helen 
watched one lenf till she fancied she saw it grow¬ 
ing, and Frnnk for a while was a most devoted 


astronomer till lie discovered how safely his eyes 
might rest upon her downcast face. 

“ Dear Helen ! ” nt length he achieved. 

The head drooped lower, mid half turned. He 
seemed pained to the heart, and stood in dark 
stony silence. Then, as if even that one ray of 
nflection had warmed up the lightsome gnyety of 
former years in Helen’s heart, a soft and musical 
Inugh burst on his uncomprehending and troubled 
ear. It is hard to be rejected twice, and when 
one fears that refusal hnngs on the lips of a being 
beloved from first youth—beloved through faults 
and follies with an affection deep and truly fer¬ 
vent—that is n moment of suffering. So Francis 
Day struggled again to close his heart, whose 
upspringing emotions revealed themselves in 
bright unchecked tears. 

” Forgive me, Frnnk, if I have pnined you, but 
you are strangely silent to-night. You have kept 
yourself nwny from us so long, that it does seem 
you might have something to say now.” 

“ Helen ! You know I love you yet, nnd I can¬ 
not trifle with my feelings. I cannot be unmoved 
when I am near you. I have avoided your pre¬ 
sence, Helen, for it is too bitter to recollect that 
you told me once you could love me if I was rich 
enough to grant you all the indulgences you re- 
quired—nay, that you did love me, but that noth¬ 
ing should tempt you to mix your lot with my 
lowly fortunes.” 

“I did, Frank! Yes, weak and wicked, wild 
girl that I was, to reject the most precious gift 
that wns ever offered to me—to injure the wor¬ 
thiest heart I ever knew. I did in my pride and 
my dread of the stern duties of life refuse you 
my hnnd, but I could not hide it from you that 
yon were very dear to me. But will you forgive 
me ? Will yon love me yet ? Will you accept 
me now ns your wife 1 I would not dare oiler my¬ 
self but I know that none can make you ns happy 
ns I—nnd I am so much better than I was.” 

“ I cannot love you better than I have loved 
J you through your bright girlhood nnd now her 
> arm wns twined in his nnd her tears were foiling 
! on his shoulder. “ I have always loved you in 
| hope and constancy. But we will be happier now. 

I My own heart is full of joy. Tell me again, 

| Helen dearest, that you will be mine, lowly nnd 
! poor ns I nm, lest I think I am dreaming. You 
! hnve had wealthy lovers.” 

; But their wealth was nothing to me when I 
! thought of my first love and his noble heart. 
Pain me no more, Frnncis, for if you will accept 
so naughty a girl, I nm your’s.” 

Some would have thought it very strange that 
Frnncis Day did not mention an event which, as¬ 
sisted by Wally’s pertinacious entreaties nnd re¬ 
presentations, had given him the boldness to seek 
Helen, They bad enough sweet waters in their 
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long-locked hearts—founts that could be no longer 
pent; and confidences and protestations and ac¬ 
knowledgments took up the time, so that at last 
he said “ Good night! " leaving her to dream of 
love and labor in a lowly home. The next even¬ 
ing lie came again, nnd to Mrs. Meyncll, who had 
suddenly returned, nnd to her whose heart flutter¬ 
ed less wildly but still gladly at his approach, he 
revealed a piece of good fortune which his un¬ 
wearied diligence nnd excellent character had 
deserved. He had been appointed professor in a 
respectably endowed college, and nothing now 
remained but the naming of the bridal day. 

And on that day, most lovely and bride-like, in 
lace nnd muslin, she gave her hand to Frank with 
the confident determination of making him a use- 


! ful ns well as loving wife. On that day, while 
| the carriage stood waiting at the gate and she 
! lay clasped to her mother’s breast receiving her 
j earnest blessing, Wallace threw his arms around 
i her in a most affectionate pressure, weeping at 
| her departure and begging her to forgive him for 
j the pain his taunts had often caused tier, and pray- 
! ing her to remember that during their long cool* 
| ness he had always struggled to re-unite her heart 
! and Frank’s. 

| “ And most heartily do I thank you, dearest 

1 Wallace. But it is you, darling, who muBt par- 
j don me. Do you remember the odious name 1 so 
! long gave you ! It was my neglected conscience 
; whose office you then assumed. Would I had 
i sooner heeded that ‘ thorn in my side! ’ " 
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